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NATIONAL SdHOOL MANUAL 


^ART IL-CHAPTE^ XVl 

(Lesson 1.) spelling. 


Easy words of two syllabldf ; accent on the 


ab'bis 

at'las 

bed 'rite 

bdnd'man 

ab'sent 

bag'pipe 

bed'timc 

bond'slavc 

M'vent 

ballad 

bel'dam 

brag'gart 

adVerb 

ballast 

ben 'net 

brandish 

ad'verse 

ban'dit 

bid'ding 

brim 'fill 

ag'Jet 

luind'roll 

bil'bo 

brim'stone 

am 'bit 

bank'bill 

bil'let , 

brin'ded 

am'bCish 

bank'rupt 

bis'tbnt 

br6t'h'el 

ant' hill 

bjiiit'ling 

blandish 

bum'bafd 

^ii't'hem 

bap'tist 

hlast'ed 

bum' hast 

an'vil 

bar'ren 

blem'ish 

biint'ing 

ap'tate 

bash'M 

bldss'ed 

Rurn'Ing 

ap'tote 

bavin 

blcss'ing 

liurn'ish 

ar'rant 

bed'ding 

bobl^in 

buslun 

ar'rfis 

bed 'mate 

bdd'kin 

but' end 

iis'pen 

bedpost 

bond' age 

but'melnt 

as'tral 

bed'rid 



^ (Lesson 2.) READING. 

Notc. Rradinir is a branch of clcmonlary Btucly to which almost all 
Sfrholars pay sojnc attention, hot* witi) which few ever Income fully or cor- 
rectly acquainted. Less criticjiJ and practical instru?:tion is given in this 
than in most of the other parts of an educatiq^i. GenertJly spejiking, scho- 
lars read as a matter of course, but the manner of their reading, is left to 
their own capi ice. Hence, they imbiivy many errors, and seldom acquire 
a good si yh- of delivery. ' 

’ To renuuly tliis gen<;ral dedect, I^ravc thought proper to introduce a few 
simple prineijrh's lor the liiaiuigement of Empliasis, and the Inflections of 
the voiceband to exliibit the manner of applying these to practice, by the 
introdui tion of a f<;w sci^hlc chsil-atdei s, desigircd to direct the pupil in liia 
efforts to obtain a pfoper style of reading. ^ 

Tlic^rriuciples arc not new; they direct the efforts of all who are# good 
rciulcrs or sjidikcrs, and Jt»nnot dismiss the hope, that parents, teachers, 
and pupils, will unite their effo^ with this, humble attempt to effect aVadi- 
cal r eform in thd>gencrJiJ reading.'^ 

A how me to cJiiteerve, th^ it is not the quantity of reading which the child 
allowed, that molrcs him^orroi^t reader, so much as the manner of do- 
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PART n.-~CHiiPTE«|p:VII. 

liveringVliat he do& read. In no case elmuld the subject or the language 
he a))ove the pupils cfcnrnand, and t^c n^nner sliould be first dictateU W 
the teac her, and tlic principles be ilic\#catcd, Clearly explained. It will 
not be difficult for the piylSl pos.sesscd of I tolerable cur, to follow. The first 
principle that claims attention is 

EMPHASIS. 

• 

Emphasis is a strong force of the voice applied to one or 
more words in a*,sen*3nce, by which it is disti^igiiislied from all 
the other words in connexion. 

In reading or speaking^ there are tlirefc degrees* of force that 
noay be readily observed. 

The Major force, the Minor force, and the FcchU force. • 

The Ma/jcfi' force, or strong Emphasis, is applied to words 
wh#c}i strtnd oppoi^ed, or that inipljjantithesis, and for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing* these to the ^ye of th6 reader, llicy arc 
generally printed in Italics. Tlius: v 

Many persons mistake the love *of virtue for the jjractice of it. 

(Lesson 3.) ARi-yiMEXic. 

Arithmetic is the art of computing by numbers. The groat ob- 
ject to be accomplislied Ijy this study, is to learn how to take 
numbers, or quantities which are given, and by working with 
them according to specific ndes, obtain other relative mimlxirs, 
or quantities, ^ch^ch are itot given., but required by the proposi- 
tion. 

Now the givbn numbers and quantities cun be positively 
changed or alfcctecl only in two ways; tiiat is, by adding 
something to them, or by taking something from them. 
Hence, all operations in arltlimeti#, proceed upon the two 
opposite principles of addition, and subtraction. 

ADPITIO^. 

Addition oxhiliUs a method of putting two or more numbers 
togetlier, and finding their ahioimt. 

IliJLE 1. Pla(fe,tlie given immbcrs under eaeli other, in such 
a wa}" that units stivid mu^cr uhits, tens under tens, and hun- 
dreds under hijin’dreds, aird so on, and draw a line under tlie 
last number. , 

2. Begin at the units Column, and add together, upward, all 

tlic figures in it, and plq.ee the ariount, if less than ten, under 
that column. , ' ,* 

3. If the amount bo just ten, place a cypkfif there, and carry 

one to the next left Iiand column. ^ 

* 4. If more than ten, or two or more even tens, set down all 
there* is over, and carry one for each cren ten to the next left 
hand column. ' - . 

5. Proceed in this way through all th'ex,olumns,rfvnd set do^ 
the full amount under the left hand/coluHpi. 
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7 Proof. Add the columns downward, canning in the same 
manner as in adding t^iem imw^d, and if th# two results agree, 
then the work is rigid. 'TiJis:* 


(1) 

f2) , 

& 

.f4). 

(5) 

3 

6 , 

fb 

25 

652 

2* 

5 

11 

42* 

^23 

4 

7 

0 

31 

914 

2 

8 

12 

54 , 

492 

5. 


20 

73 

305 

16 

;i5 

62 

225 

3240 


(Lesson 4.) English oRAMMAit# 

English Orainniar e"s:p]il^ins the rorrret nihdo of wtiting®and 
s])caking tlie English Lung^iage agrerabfy to its true idioiii, and 
llie most approved llsage^ 'J’he words of which this language is 
composed, may bo classed *under ten heads, culled jxirts of 
sperv/i. 

The tst ]iart of speech. 

*r\\e fu'sL part of speech is tluMioun; and it means 'name: 
Hence, all words Ibal stand for 'namr^, are nouns. 

As, book, pen, bird, beast, man, fish, hill, Avorld, hope, fear, 
jo}^, time, nc'ws, sin, graeo, faith, &c, • * 

Ons. 1. Now, you will always kmno a noun, bermtse it means 
'name, (iwl no other p(trl (f speech can he motk- a 'name. Names 
are g'n'cn to witaieerr you can see, hear, taste, touch, smell, or 
pui, Of (f which you can think or speak. All the other parts of 
speech are converted into wmiisq 'when they are made the sub- 
ject (f thoufrht or disanerse. 

Oils. 2. AU the parts of .speech derive their names from 
s<nn<' property which they 7'e,spective7y possess, or some office 
which they perform in till* co7istr'iict ion (f Jan g7! age. 

(Lesson 5.) cpelling. 


(IrVs'tfird 

dis'lant 

dog'sleep 

dr6p'l4‘f 

effort 

den'tfd 

dog'tecl’h 

dog's^ar ^ 

drug^gist 

1 Id'est 

den 'list 

dog'bajie 

dog'trot 

• drum'fr^lf 

elv'ish 

der'vis 

dog 'fish 

dos'sik 

dfd'lard 

emblem 

des'pot 

dog'grel 

dot'tard 

dfimp'lsh 

em'piro 

dim'isli 

dog'gish 

driig'net 

.clump'lhig 

end'mOst 

dim'n^ir 

dog'hole 

drag'ish 

dusk'i'sh 

en'ter 

diji'sas 

■ dog'] liaise 

<iress'mg 

dust'man 

er'gdt 

dip'tOte 

dc^'ma 

drop'ping 

dwx'U'ing 

er'rant 


(Lesson 6.) reaping. 

Empha^. 

AsEmpf;asis impffes opposition in meaning; the correct appli- 
, cation of it may be ai^^d by^the following 

1 
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Rule. Those Vvords and phrases in a sentence, which ‘ 
stand opposed to ca»h other, or*which form antithesis, adopi' 
Hhe major Emphasis. Tlius^ * i * 

Persons of good taste* expect to hc^pleased, at the same time 
they arc inf oi'rncd j ‘and ^liey thij^k*thc#bcst seniic deserves the 
best lanffua.^e. 

As a Persian soldiei'was ruling against Alexander the Great, 
his officer observed, ‘Sir, you arc paid to fght ngaiflst Alexan- 
der, not to rail uthim.^ 

The wise man is happy when he gainsjhs mtu «estecm ; the 
fooLw\ien he gains the estCemof others. 

Tniat may beheld which takes many words to prove^it 

wrong ; and th^tf which docs not, without much labour, 

appear to ^ 

• How many noMi arc dead to wc, 

Who live to others yet ! 

How many are alive to mo» 

Who crumble in their graves, nor sec 
That sick’ning, sinking look, wliich ire, 

■ ’Till dead, can n(;’er forget! • 

Tho’ deep, yet deary tho’ gentle yet not dull; 

Strong without ri\gCy without overflowing, full. 

We judge of men less by the werd which distinguishes iheniy 
than by th® interest which governs us. 

Exercise and temperund) improve not only a ctmimon con 
8titution,but a very indifferent one. 

Many states wel^ in alliance with, and under the protection 
{f, the then mistress of the world. 

(Lesson 7.) *ARiTiiM>yne. 

Addition. 


(6) 

(7) 

(H) 

(9) 

175 

1234 

31245 

432156 

324 

2134 

213lr> 

354012 

165 

*2314 

V^25i 

510342 

473 

3241 

42152 

Hvt253 

216 

4321 

/>3241 

250134 

527 

3>24 

12345 

728590 

:. Tlie pupil should be roquirod to numerate and 

vfdue each line of 

until he 

can express their value with perfect accuracy and facility. 

(Lesson 8.) grammar. 


The 2d part of sj^ech. , 

The second part of spccich is the article; an€ it is used to 
^Jimitthe noun. Tlicre are but two articles in tlic language ^ — 
a or an, and the. They arc nlaced before nouns, aim refer to 
iiiem in limitation. , • 

Ai, a book, a pen, a bird, a beast, the man,^he hill,4he world, 
the news, a sin, a grace, the faith, &c. 
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' Obs. You wilt henceforth know the artkie, for it coTues be* 
fore the nou% and limits its necaning. 


f^'ish 

(%essot| 

fa'lip 

5.) tfPELyNO. 
flat'ldng^ 

fresh 'et 

fnn'nel 

fin'iiph 

flat'iAi 

frct'mi 

fat'Hng 

firflike’ 

flA‘sli'h661c 

frogTish 

fen''nel 

lish'li66k 

flcsh'pot 

frdri'tal 

fer'veiit 

fish 'pond 
Irish 'ing 

flip 'pant) 

frost 'cd 

fer'vid 


frus'trate 

fet'ed 

fit'fitf 

flor'^a 

frus'tnm 

fifteen 

fit'ment 

flor'In 

ffm'nel 

fighnent 

flag'broom 

fond'lhig 

,fur'bish 

fig'iire 

flag'ship 

fop'pisli 

fur'long 

fil'brate 

llcm'nei 

fos'sil 

ffir'ftish 


(Lessen 10.) READING. 


Brnphasis, 

The word or pliraso wliich forms antithesis is not always ex- 
pressed, blit imiilied j hci^cc it will be safe to adopt the following 

Rule. Tlic word or phrase which indicates or implies opposi- 
tion, adopts the mopjr J'Jmphasis. Tims: 

As a Persian soldua’ w^as railing agtiinst Alexander the Great, 
his oiricer observed, Sir, you arc paid to Jight against Alexan- 
der. 

fiehold how he Im'ed him! 

Why slioiild Rome fall a moment before hci; time'? 

My friend, .liistiec appear.sto he lame. 

And Nathan said unto David, t/nmart the man. 

0ns. I. Jiilhcsc exangdes it is hy no means difficult to dtft^ 
tinguish the. apposing words, a nd see Iheprojndety of placing 
the 'emphasis. 

In the IsL — Sir, you are paid to fghl against Alexander, not 
to rail at him. • 

In the 2d . — lie not only merely liked liim, but he lored 
him. 

Why shall Rome fall, not a month or before her time, 
but a momcfit. * , * 

Justice is proverbially blind, auftfjhc seems If) he lame. 

And Nathan said unto David, the Jfost whom I have dijscribcd 
is not the man, but thou art tlu^ man. 

Obs. Jt may nol be to inform the pupil that in many 

casest^the application of einpJiasis'i.s purely arbitrary, and, may 
he chaJigcd at lib0ty iii^rder to vary the construction of the 
language, a given construction always requires a station- 
ary cmjdiasis. " ' . , 

This m’liy be illustrated by an example or two. Thus: 

Does Joh^, live in the^sity ? 

In this question tfc inquiry is whether John or his brother (or 
some other person) Jtves in the city. 
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PART II. J“CHAPTE^ XVII. 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. ^ 

The Ath paH of speecjf>. 

The fourth part of ?peeck, is thf Pronoun ; that is, a word 
used in the place of ofnoun. The |p-oiioiin^iolds the same rela- 
tion to the verb which tJic nouii» holds® but it is not limited by 
an article. , ^ • ' * 

Thus : He, she, it, X, we, you, they, &c. are pronouns. As : 
.John is a good boy, M loves his book ; he keeps it Aoan. Ann 
•writes well ; she is a good child, nic river llcfvvs; it is deep. 

Obs. 1. John^ Ami^ arid 7'iver, arc nomis^ anct ife*, she^ are 
pronouns^ and represent me nouns. 

Ons. 2. Jlcnce^ you will know the pronoun, because it stands 
for, or in placaTof the noun. 


her' Aid 

(Lesion 

hub'bub 

17.) SPELLING, 
in'let 

lam 'bent 

herd'grhdm 

huf'fisli 

in'mate 

lam 'mas 

herd'man 

hum'drum 

in'most 

land'ed 

her'mit 

bfm'dred 

in 'side 

land 'fall 

hcr'ririg 

bunts'nian 

in'stant 

land 'grave 

hip 'pish 

hurl 'bat 

in'step 

land'mg 

hrp'shht 

hfirt'fill , 

in't6 

land 'lord 

hdb'nob 

husk'ed 

in'verse 

land'mark 

hod'man • 

im'post 

in'wSird 

lap'ddg 

hAg'gish 

im'pulsc • 

jun'to 

lap'ffll 

hoi'land 

in 'born 

kid'nap 

lap 'wing 
lav'jsh 

hor'rid 

iifbred 

kuii'bo 

hot'bed 

in'f ant 

kin'dred 

lem'raa 

hot'hbOse 

hAt'spur 

in'gdt 

in'land 

king'likc 

•king'sinp 



(Lesson 18.) reading. 

Infections of the ppice. 

Rule 2. Wiien.lhe sentence? consists of two great parts, ex* 
planatory of each other, the /rr.s't part takes the rising inflection 
and the second^ tiin falling, llius: — 

Every man that ‘reasons is a •l(»gician^, though he may be 
wholly igiKjrantrfjf the rule,s«»:»f logic\. 

There an; some arts of which all men are masters'', without 
ever having studied tiiciiix. 

l*ersons of good taste expect to bq pleased', at the; same time 
they are informed\. ' . ^ 

A devout soul may desire to see the things whitdi God has 
prepared for those that love hinf>', though no bye^iath seen, nor 
.car lieard, neither hath it entered the heart of man to conceive 
their superlative glory\. 

At the return of peace, in obedience tp the voice of the people, 
he returned his sword to its scabbard' ; ft>r itfvas in cfoedience to 
the same respected voice that he drew it at .the approach of w'ar\. 
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PART II. 

Obs. These ecfawjphs are what writers term inverted periods. 
They are distinguished hy tJhe property which they possess of 
being transposed and ccmvert^ at once intMirect periods. One 
example will suffice. 

Though men may be wholly ignorant of the indes of logic^^ 
yet every one that rqisSns is m logiciAn\. * 

(Lesso*n 19.) AfiiTHMifric. 

'nie second primary principle in aritlynetic is 

SUBTRACTION. 

It tr.Tchf's the nirlTiod of taking a^ess number from a greater 
ayd sliowing th(' difference. 

Tlie hunger number is called the wm?«w7; and the smaller, the 
suhtrahend ; and the difference between them, tfte remainder'. 

Rule 1. Write the larger given numl^r first; tlieif,tho sunaller 
given number under it, placing units under units, and tens under 
tens, «Stc. and draw a line. • 

2. Begin at the place of units, and take the lower figure from 
that which stands directly over it, and place the difference below 
the line, ajid und(;r the smaller number. 

Proof. Add the difference and smaller number together, and, 
if right, the amount will be equal ty the larger number. 
Thus:(]) (2) (3) (4) 

346 Minuend. 4325 64534 556428 

2a4 Subtrahend. 3214 * 63322 135214 

112 Remainder. 

346 Ih-oof. 

Obs. It often happen^ that the lower figure is larger than the 
upjter^ hut then it may be taken from 10, and the difference may 
he added to the upper figure; the amount must be placed below 
the line for the true rernkinder. Onc^ however^ must he carried 
to the next lower left hand figure. This^is called borrowing 
ien^ and carrying one to pay it. 

Thus: (5) (6) (TT (fi) 

625468 83215678 4.56TO902 374345168 

434685 36547891 16598096 185660789 

(Lesson 20.) grammar. 

The bth part of speech. 

Tlic fifth p^rtfif speech is the adjective ; — its office is to refer 
to the noim, and express some quality or property attached to it. 

Thiist Good boys, fine girls, high hills, old pens, new books, 
blue sky, black clouds, tall tree^ round balls, ripe plums, cold 
days, dar^ nightSj»old4iouses. 

Obs. 1. ne aclj^tive is generally placed before the noun^ but 
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c^tcr the article. a sweet aj)plc, dh old hook, the North 

tfivc7\ 

Ohs. 2. ^awetime^ the. adject iie is placed after the noun; as 
a rive}\ icidi\ and deep ; a-'tmw, old* gray^ and sick. 

Obs. 3. Now you wfl always know the 'adjective., for it ex-- 
pr'esses a quality or projnniyj an^ fej'c^s td the noun in modifi- 
cation. , ' 


( L( ssVm 21.) s PEI , 1. 1 N G . 


leii'tn 

Idng'mg 1 

man'like 

111 id' wife 

'4 

muglibfisc 

ient'ish 

lum{)'i8h 

man'na 

milk'maft* 

mim'd ane 

Ics'sed 

him p'ing 

luaii'ish 

niilR'[)rui 

iniir'mur 

Ics'gbr 

lim^bo 

luslTul 

nu'ist'ed 

milk'sop 

niusli'r66m 

Ifis't nvi 

mast' fill 

min'strel 

napkin 

nar'riite 

lim'ped 

lusitrmg 

membrane 

miiit'man 

lim'pit 

mad'hoiise 

incn'sal 

mis'sal 

nest'ling 

nog'gin 

lin'dchi 

infid'mnn 

mer'it 

mob'ish 

Im'secd 

rnug'net 

me.s'lin 

mod'ule 

nbn'plus 

non'sensc 

Im'tel 

man 'date 

mid land ° 

mot to 

liv'id 

loEr'man 

mail'd rake 
man'M 

mid'most 

mng'gish 

nos'tril 


(Lesson 22.) reading. 

Infections of the voice. 

Ri’LE 3. When the sentence is composed of two great con- 
structive pe.rt.s, either direct or inverted, with one or more in- 
dependent additional members, each of those members adopt 
WiQ. fall in sc inflcictioii. Thus: 

People of good laste expect to be pleased^, at the same time 
they are informedv ; and they think the best sense entitled to the 
best languagr‘\ ; but their chief regard is to perspicuityv 

As you will find in the biblc all thc'iruths necessary to be 
believed^, so you will find at the same time, all necessary direc- 
tions, for tlic discharge of your duty\ j this book therefore must 
be the rule of all your actionsv ; and' it will prove your best 
friend through all th<fi journey of life\. 

Obs. This is called a loose sentence^ and the scholar will do 
well to e.rawine it, /hat he may not fall into the error of con- 
founding it with other per iods. 

''(Lesson 23-5 arithmetic. 

Exercises in Subtraction. 

1. B. has 60 marbles, and A. has 19 ; now let B. give A. 12, 
and which will have the most? 19-^12=31, A’s marbles; and 
5(^12=44, B’s marbles ; and 4^31=13. 

Answe>, B. has 1? the most. 

2. D’s basket has 107 apples in it, C’s has only 39 ; what is the 

difference? * Answer, 68. 

3. A. had 9612 dollars in the bank; and he drew out 201 for 
B., and 1147 for C.; how much has he left? ^ AnS. 8264. 
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4. Columbus discovered America in 1492, and it is now 1830; 
Kow many years have elapsed 'I ^ Answer, 338. 

* 5. John has tliree parses ; in one he has 21* cents, in another, 
169, and in the third, 511; but Mark^ut kis money, 1059 cents, 
into one purse ; widely has tliQ most ? 

(LdRSOn 24.) GRAMMAR^. 

. The ^th part of speech. 

The rext and part of speech, is the Participle. Tlie 
participle is always formed from a verb, by adding ing, or er/, 
and, in a ft'w cas(?s, w or to the end (rf the verb. 

Tims : From the verb comas the participle f^o-ing ; arill 
froiH halt, com(\s halt-c j ; from know, comes know-7i y and 
from tliink, comes thought. • 

Obs. 1. The particijde seems to cornhiffe the prop^iiesb»th 
of a verb and an adjective ; f(rr it can be used to e.Tpress an 
action, and> also a quality or ^property. 

Obs. 2. You null henceforth know the Participle, from the 
fact, that it is composed of the verb and one of the above ter- 
7rrinntiojis ; to wit: rng, cd, (o7' d only when the verb ends 
with e,) n, or t. 


(I^osson 25.) snft.LiNG. 


n 6s' tram 

on 'set 

pen'nant 

pui'dust 

pdiy'ard 

nov'dl 

on'wurd 

pen'tilc 

^lin'fold 

pbn'tif 

nurs'U'ng 

or'rls 

per'ish 

pip'kin 

pop'gun 

nht'»i\ll 

os'tcnt 

])er'Juro 

pip'pin • 

pbp'iar 

nut'll leg 

pal 'lid 

pest'll ohsc 

pit'man 

pds'sel 

nut'shcll 

jias'tel 

pet'ish 

pii'siuv 

pds'tll 

nut'tree 

pas'tlmc 

pel'vis 

pefto • 

pit'fall 

pdt'ash 

ob'long 

pig'gin 

planfed 

p6t'h66k 

ob'ole 

pen'dent 

pignut 

plat'eii 

p6t'lmg 

offing 

6five 

pend 'in g 
pen'man 

pil'grim 

pimp'ing 

plat'form 

preb'end 


(Lesson 26.) kkading. 

Inflections of the voice. 

Rule 4. Compound sentences arff composed of simple mem- 
bers, and the last hut one, called the penultimate member, ge- 
nerally adopts tlu;7’/Av//^ indfretion. 'Jims: 

The soul considered abstractly from its passions,^ is of a re- 
miss ainJ sedentary nature ;\ slow' in its rfe.solvcs,^ jmd languishing 
in its exertions.\ ^ 

The wicked imy,*indeed, taste a kind of malignant pleasure 
in those actions,^ to wdiich they arc accustomed while in this 
life', but wRen they arc removed from all those objects which 
here tend to Ratify them,' they will ilRturally become their own 
tormenters.\ 

Obs. 1. To this rule there is one exception, that is, when 
2 
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PART II. CHAPTER XVII. 


the ’penultimate member* closes with a strong" emphatic word ; 
for then the falling inflection gbtains. 

Thus : I must therefore de^re the reader to remember that • 
by the pleasures of tlR3 imagination, 1 mean those only whicli 
arise from sights'' and that I divid^i them into two kinds\. 

Obs. 2. Strong emphasis nrMuralhj irtfluccs the falling in- 
fection^ and as it is the great hiri^e upon which the sense 
turnsy it is of course paramount to every other jn'inciple . . 

(Lesson 27.) arithmetic^ 

The operations of Adihtion, may be Q^adily^atyl rapidly per- 
fitrmed by rule, called 

MULTIPLICATION. 

In this riil(f there ar<i two terms given to find a third. 

The term to be multiplied is called the Multiplicand. 

The term by which that is multiplied, is called the Mvdtiplier. 

And the result, or aiis\v(;r, is called the Product. 

But the two first terms are frequently called Factors. 

Whien the Multiplier is less than 13, it is distinguished by the 
phrasi', Short Multiplication^ and Jho result is placed in one 
line below the; .Multiplier. 

Huj.e 1. Of the given place the smaller under the 
greater., and draw a lincficiow both. 

2. Multiply each figure in tho upper factor, by that of the 
lower, and carry one for every ten, as in addition. 

Thus: (1.) Multiplicand, 232 > 

•Multiplier, si Factors. 


Answer„096 Product. 

Proof. This may be had by addition, or more properly by 
division. 

232 
232 ' 

232 


<596 Proof. 

, Or §96 ^3-=232 Proof. 

(2) 2361 (3) 31476 (4) 64712 (5) 58762 

2 3 4 5 


(6) 728395 (7) 62f390 (8) 3619543 (9) 54987i62 

6 7^9 

(10) 8169532 (11) 56783 

40 11 

Note. — To multiply by 10 is merely to add a cjpher to the multiplicand ; 
for 100, add two cyphers ; and for lOuO, add three cyphers, &c. 
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(Lesson 28.) grammar. 

T^e pcj^t of speech. 

The seventh pari of speech is tin? Advwrh ; it is called so, be- 
cause il is added to the verb.* 

As the verb exi)ressps an action, the Adverb is used with it to 
express the manner of thb action. #Biitjt may be used with a 
verbj a participle, an adjective, or another, adverb. As : 

The boy reads badly. Tlie words which compose this sen- 
tence arc the artiTde the, w]ii(‘h refiirs to the noun boy, in limita- 
tion ; hoy is aTioun, or*thc name of tl^ one who reads j reads 
is a verb, and expresses the act which tlie boy docs, and hadiy 
is mi adverb, which shows the 77ia7i7?.C7* of his reading. 

Note. Obpcrve that worrlis are used as signs of the ideas which pags in 
the mind ; that all our words may be classed under ten nam*:s or iieads, 
and that the object of stadyii»g grammar, is *i> learn how to place tfiese 
words so as to oxhi})it our idoits in a correct, concise, and perspicuous 
manner. 

Mary reads well, writes easily, spells correctly ; learns daily, 
looks thoughtfully, and does many things prettily. Peter ruui^ 
swiftly, .lolm talks loudly. The sun shines pleasantly. • Ann 
is sitting erectly. Sarah writes very readily. 

Obs. 1. Yon will know the adverb hecavse it helonsrs to 
the verb, participle, adjective, or another adverb, and m odifies it. 

Obs. 2. The adverb is often mistaken for the adj^^cHvc by 
careless folks, who will not take tho trouble of learning that 
one e.vprcsses a (juality, and the other a manner, 

(Lesson 29.) spelling. * 


prcl'atc 

pur'blTiid 

rag'stone 

red'wing 

prerade 

pur'lbin 

ram'pant 

rel'ish 

prcs'tu 

pur'})5rt 

ram'jtart 

ren'net 

prit'li'ee 

pushing 

rap'id 

rent'al 

problem 

pCish'])iii 

rats'banc 

rev'el 

publish 

put'log 

rav'in 

ring'bone 

pud'ding 

rj'ib'bl 

rav'ish 

ring'let 

puffin 

ra.b'l)iu 

reb'el 

rOs'trum 

pul' pit 

rab'l)it 

^ redliot 

rub'bish 

pul'vil 

rag 'man 

redshank - 



(Les.son 30.). reading. 

InflectUyns of the voice. 

Rin^ 5. When a qncstiolT is tusked,* and it begins with a verb? 
it takes the rising infltjction at the close. 

Thus : — Shal^v^ crowif the author of our evils'? 

Do the wise inherit largely of this world’s goods' ? 

Are wefikely to spend life in friendship'? 

Will not this account of party pat^iies, appear rather improba- 
ble to those ^dio liv^ in Ithe shades of retirement' ? 

Can any thing in tlip female sex, appear more ridiculous than 
an imlimitcd desire f«r universal nraise' ’ 
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Can he exalt his views to any thing great and noble, who only, 
believes that, after § short turn #11 the stage of this world, he is 
to sink for ever into oblivion' ? 

Obs. 1. Many Kpca]{f‘rs a!hd preacher reputed f^ood scholars, 
kiww nothing of th i^ rulg, or, at Icm-^t, fo not practice upon it ; 
whereas it is one of the greatesf'heauties (f delivery, and should 
he neglected on no octasion, unless coiiti'oUed hij tJte imperious 
demands of strong emjdiasis. ^ 

Obs. 2. When this kind of question is extended to a numbei' 
of members, they all adopt the Hsing inflection. • 

Thus : 'Would an infinitely wise Bcin'g,'''make sucli a glorious 
creature as man for so mean a purpose'; can he delight in the 
production of such abortive intelligence'; such short lived, '^a- 
tionsNl being'? * Would he give him talents that are not to be ex- 
erted'; and capacities tjiat are not to be gratified'? 

(Lesson 31.) ARITHMETIC. 

Multiplicaiion. 

Obs. 1. When the multiplier is 13 or more, it is colled hong 
Multiplication j for then a line of products is made for each 
figure in the multiplicand, except cyjdiers y and the first 
figure of each line must he placed precisely under the figure 
which is made the multipltcr. To get the answer, the several 
lines must be added. 

Thu8:(l-i) ■ 

137024 (1) line of product, 

102768 (2) line of product, 

68512 (3> line of product, 

Ans. 8015904 Sum of the products. 

Obs. 2. To prove this sum by addition would be very tedious ; 
for the midti])licard must be repeated, 234 times, and, the whole 
added. Hence, a mode of proof by division will be given in the 
next rule. 

Obs. 3. This ilh/.dration will oerve to .diow the advantages 
which multiplication has ovm' addition, and the necessity there 
is of understanding it thxmmghly. 

Obs. 4. Hie reason why one is carried for every ten, is 
because ten in an inferior column is equal to one only in the 
next left hand or sujyerior column j on this ratio the principles 
of notation arc founded. 

(13) 21435683 (14) 4586913 fl5) 3021506 

^ 232 2456 3024 


(If; 7408096 
7089 


(16) 49089 
609 


(18). 20000 
40 


PART CHAPTER XVII. 17 

(Lesson 32,3k grammar^ 

A^erh§. 

The adverb is a vejy extosive part of sfpccch. Tliere are no 
fewer than ten or twelvc^Viln'rofti kind#. aruVihp.v should be well 
understood. « * 

l.,Of Number; as, once, twice, thrice, &c. 

2. Of Orher ; as, first, secondly, lastfy, finally, &c. 

3. Of Place; here, whore, upward, downward, &c. 

4. Of TimT; as, lately, by and bye, often, yearly, «SfcC. 

5. Of Quantity ; us, much, little, enough, abundantly, &c.* 
6^ Of Quality or manner; as, wisely, justly, fairly, abl.y, &c. 
7. Of JJouht ; as, perhaps, possibly, percliance, •likely, &Ckk 

H. Of A/ftrmatwn ; as, yes, surely, ceKainly, truly,* &e. • 

9. Of NeG'ati(fn ; us, no, not, not at an, by no means, &c. 

10. Of Interrogation ; as, how, when, why, when^fore, «&c. 

11. Of Comparison ; as, more, most, better, best, less, &c. 


(Lesson 33.) spelling. 


sfll/ but 'll 

seg' ment 

slier' ris 

sin' ful 

siir VO 

self ish 

shir ling 

sit' ting 

sani' let 

self same 

ship' ftian 
sliii)' ping 

skil' Ihl 

sand' al 

sen' na 

skit' tigh 
slant' nig 

sand' ed 

ser' pent 

shop' l»6dk 

sand' fsli 

ser' rate 

shop' man 
sli61' free 

slat' tern 

sand' stone 

.ser' vant 

•slip' sliod 
slip' sl6p 

sap' id 
saf)' ling 
sat' ire 
sav' in 

shag' ged 
shell' fish 
shelv' ing, 
slier' ilT 

sig' iial 
sig' net 
si' vfxn 
sim' plest 


(Lesson 34.) keauing. 

Inficcfions of the voice. 

Rule 6. When a question, is asked and it begins with a verb, 
and is followed by, or, joining another questi<in, then the first 
])art takes the j'isin^^ mid tlie second^ the faMn^ inflection. 

Thus : — Sliiill Ave crown the authoi; of our calamity'', or shall 
we destroy hinn. 

Do the wise inherit largidy of tliis world’s goods', or do they 
regard them as trifles\ ? 

Are ye prepared to pass tins life in friendship', or must we live 
cneniies\ ? 

Obs. The or i^^led a u,i,yum:tive conjunction, iDhich, though 
it connects the members of a compouwl sentence, disjoins the 
sense; but%r does not always disjoin the sense; it often joins 
both sentence^ and .sense. 

Thus: — mil this accoflntgain us admittance or do us credit? 

Here the or conjoins; for the coiistruction,is this account will 
not gain us admittance and it will noi do us credit. Therefore, 
2 * 
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as the question begjps with a verb, both parts take the rising 
inflection. 

Thus : — Will this account g'ain us Jidmittancc^, or do us credit'? 
Can storied ufn^, oij animated «biis|', • 

Back to its mansion, call tfte flccting.breatli' ? 

Can honour’s voice pr«iVoke the silent dust'? 

Or flattery sooth- the dull, cold ear of death'? 

(Lesson 35.) arithmetic. 

Mult ijyli cation. 

(20) 30046X 4004= (21) 55201 X 3101= 

(22) 917fr3X 9800= (23) 70000x00007= ' 

(24) 100002X10002= (25) 51000x20010= 

(26) («0256X3502S= (27) 870.04X 8392= 

(28) 900349X70098= (29) 989HX 8709= 

(30) 89894X09289= (31) 7209X 9876= 

(Lesson 36.) grammar. 

7Vie 8th part of apcccli. 

The eighth part of speech is the Conjimctlon. Tliis class of 
words is used to join words and sentences, and members of 
sentences. They are generally small words, and are sfylecl par- 
ticles. At.d, but, as, or, so, yet, are among the most common. 

Tims : — .lames o;a/ Jolin are good boys. Jane and Mary read 
well, hxU they write too fast. He whistles as he goes, yet he is 
sad. the tree falls, so it lies. 

Obs. You will k?iow the. conjunction, because it connects words^ 
or sentences^ or parts cf sentences, and is called a connective 
particle. 


(I^esson 37.) spelling. 


slvig'gish 

si)ig'nfil 

stand'ard 

stuf fing 

slut' tish 

s])ir'it 

stand'ing 

sub'urb 

snfig'ged 

spidtal 

staiid'ish 

sul'tan 

snnp'pisli 

spit'ted 

stan'za 

siim'mit 

snip'snap 

spleVdid 

Stel'ler 

sum'm6n 

sdl'id 

splen'Ish 

sted'late 

sun'burnt 

sdrvcnt 

springdihlt 

ster'luig 

sunTike 

sbn'net 

spring'tide 

stig'ma 

sun'set 

sot'like 

spur'lmg 

stiiriife 

svui'shine 

sot'tish 

stag'gard 

stripping 

sur'name 

spS,v'in 

stag'nant 

stripling 

sur'plus 

spend'thrift 

stag'll ate 

stub'beJ 

«a 


(Lesson 38.) reading. 


Inflections of the voice. 

Rule 7. When a question is asked, £Lid it begins Vith an in- 
te]gt>gative pronoun or adverb, then it closes with the falling 
innection. Thus : 
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What course of instruction is best calculated to secure the 
hap*;)iiic'ss and usefulness ofthe*human specfnsx? 

Wliy are youth so generally aWaclujd to the more showy 
parts of an educationx? 

Wdi(*re, amidst the dpfrk clouds of pagan philosophy, can he 
show us su(4i clear prospects of a ^future fjtate as arc presented 
in St. Paul’s epistle to the Oorinthfans\ ? 

Wdiat is ^our iiame\ '? WTiencc did you comc\? How old are 

VOU\? 

Wdiere is yoTir h()(jk?\ When wijl you answer these ques- 
fiojis\ ? 

J)ns. n 7/c/? Ihr inUTrogaiha sentenn.; hegms with a proiioun 
or adrrrb, and conihhtcfi rrveral 'niemhers^ they all adajd the 
faUing injlcciion, except the penultimate 'member^ iMhich takes 
the rising, • * 

'J’lms : WHiere, amidst the dark clouds of pagan philosophy, 
can he sliow us sucii ch^ar iiros]>ccts of a future state\, the im- 
mortality of the S()ul\, the resurrection of tlie dead\, and the 
gciieraJ judgmeid/, as areju'csenled iiitlie writings of St. Paul\? 

(Lesson .‘19.) ARITHMETIC. 

The operations of subtraction may be performed in a very 
compendious way, by a ride called 

DIVISION. 

Division shows tlie metliod of finSing how many times one 
number is contained in another, and wliat rerugiins. 

Ill this case two terms are given to find a third. 

The miiulxT given to lie divided is calli'd the Dhridend, 

The number by Avliicl^tlic division is made is called the /?«- 
visor. 

And the third term or answer is called the Quotient. 

AVliat is left wJum the work is done, is a fractional part of 
the dividend, and is calle(f the Uemainder s this will always be 
less tliHii the divisor. 

AVhen the divisor is less than 13, it is called short division, 
for then it is done liy one operation, and Ihe^fiotient stands in a 
line under the dividimd. * • 

Ki^le 1. Wvib; the divisor on tlw left of tlTc dividend, and 
part tlicm by a small curved liiicj then draw a line under the 
dividend. 

2. Hy inspection find ho*v often the divisor is contained in 
the firtt left hand figure or figures oi" the dividend, and place 
the result under pje riglit*liand figure of those that were taken 
into the inspeettou for the first left hand figure of the quotient. 

3. If tli^re he a renuiinder, suppose it to he as many tens, and 
.prefixed to the next figure of the dividend, and then inspect 
and obtain %second quotient figure."' 

4. Proceed in this way through all the figures of the dividends 
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Thus: Suppose the dividend lobe 3426, and the divisor 6. 

0:1456 

571 Jiuoliei^t. 

As the j)roof of Multiplicatiom is ‘by division, so the proof 
of ‘Division is best obt^iinod bv Midtipli«ation, as follows : 

Multiply the quotient by tlie divisor, add in the remainder, 
if any, and the product, will equal the dividend. 

• Thus : 571 the Quotient. 

Gallic Divisor. 

Product 3426 Proof. 

*■ (Lesson 40.) <; ram mar. 

7%c jmrt of sjieech. ■ 

The ninth part of s])eech is the Preposition. This i)art of 
speech also joins words and phrases* and points out the relation 
that exists between them. Prepositions are likewise small 
words or i)articles, such us by, with, to, from, of, on, at, in, &c. 
and they are applied ** 

Thus: John went from Boston to Salcmi, in a ntugc on the 
turn-pike. Ann walked /row the ^reeii, by the Park, on the left 
to Chatham. 

Obs. AUhovffh the Preposition joins woj'ds, ijV. like the con- 
junction^ yet you can tell the preposition because it shows a rela- 
tion which the legitimate conjunction docs not. 


(Lesson 41.) spelling. 


tab'id 

tem'pest 

.tin'inan 

tran'sit 

tab'let 

tern' pi ar 

tit'liit ’ 

trav'erse 

tab'ret 

tenant 

titmouse 

tres'sed 

tad'pOle 

ten'dril 

tonsil 

trib'une 

tag'rag 

ten'll IS 

lojfmni.i 

tribute 

lalont 

tent'ed 

tbp'most 

tor'rent 

trim'ming 

ttal'niud 

tep'id 

triph'l'hong 

tap'r66f 

tar'iff 

tat't66 

tes^-late 

torrid 

trip'pmg 

test'etk 

tlm'id 

triun'mel 

trip'tOte 


(Lesson 42.) reading. 

Inflections of thc^voice. 

Rule 8 . When the sentence embraces exclamatory menibers, 
they generally adopt tlic inflocyion. Tli.;^;^* 

If this is a man of pleasure,' "what is a man of pain\? In what 
a dismal gloom he sits foreverv ! How short liis day of r<t. joicing\ ! 
For a moment he glitters, he (inzzl(^s\ ! In a moment, where is he\ ! 
Oblivion covers his meinory\! Oh that itididx! Infaifty snatchy 
him from the covering,' and, in the annals, ot disgrace, his tri- 
umphs are recorded\. 
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. Obs. the exclawation is merely an indication of the emo- 
tions of the mind^ if. is evident that the falling is not always the 
app7'dp7datei7ifiectiofi.y and thM th^re mybst he exceptions to the 
foi'cfroinfT rate ; such is thfifollowmjnr : , 

WhitlKT .sliall I Wrench thei4 I am''! To what place 

shall 1 betake inys(!lf\»? ^liall 1 to the Capitol' ? • 

Alas! it is overflowed with my l)it)tlier’s bloody! Or shall I go 
toTuy hoifs«^? Tliere I behold my motl\er plunged in misery', 
and wt^eping in (J|^\spair\ 1 

Oil tlie darJ^daj'^s oi^ vanity\! when here' how tasteless\! and 
how ie/T/Vj/ew'lieii gone\! Gone'? Tlufy never gO\ when 
they haunt us stilK! * 

(Lesson 43.) arithmetic. 

DivisioJi, 

(1) Divide ±1113 by 4. (2) 621342 by 3. 

(3) Divide 632461 by 5., (4) 56261 by 6. 

(5) Divide 7382921 by 6. (6) 872.5163 ]»y 7. 

(7) Divide H()1262 i>y 8. (8) 365321 by 9. 

(9) l)ivid(5 756238 by.l2. (10) 789106 by 11. 

Obs. To dieide any sum hy 10, merely cut off the ri^ht hand 
fjrure, and call if a I'emainder ; to divide by 100, cut off two 
jQ'urcSj by 1000, cut off th'/'ce f^urct, i^c, 

(Lesson 44.) grammar. 

7V/.e li)th pa7't of speech. 

The tenth and last part of speech is the Jnterffction. The use 
of tliiscdass of words, is to express the (anolion of the mind, in- 
dicating joy, grief, f<‘ar, tStc. and it is generally followed by the 
exclaiuation point; as: ofe! ah! jflas! I'te. Tlien' arc but few 
interjections in onr language. 

Obs. Von iri/l know them from all the other parts of speech,, 
for (key indicalc on eniotii^i of the mind,, and, are visually fol~ 
lowed by the point e.relusirrJy aj)pn}priated to them. 

(IasSOII 4.5.) SPELLING. 


tur'bid 

uji'most 

jia*r'n.d 

^ wind' fall 

tur'hit 'h 

uji'pisli 

*vei jiant 

wiiid'gun 

tur'mbil 

iip'siiot 

ver'siTl 

windmill 

turn'hig 

i'lp'stnrt 

ves'trd 

windpipe 

turnip 

fit 'must 

vesl'ineilt 

wing'ed 

turn pike 

viil'et 

vel'bi . 

win'nuig 

tuni'spTt 

Till 'id 

vis'tii 

wishTfti 

tiinrstile 

■^^'Ksh 

viv'id 

■wist'ful 

turret 

vap'id 

voni'it 

’^^it'l^ng 

tusk 'ed 

vas'sal 

wed 'ding 

wit'ted 

umbel 

verium 

welT^rc 

wit'Iot 

uui'bo 

ver'dant 

wel'kin 

zig'zag 

um'plre 

ver'fliil 

Wll'ffll 


fip'Iand 

ver'inyi 

wiriing 
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(Lesson 46.) reading. 

A) flections of i.7ie voice. 

Rule 9. W})en the sentence is coniposed*of Parenthetic mem- 
bers, whether marked jvith commas or not, itadoptstherisingin- 
Aection at each extremity t ^ 

iThiis: — Natural historians observe/ j[for while I arn in the 
country I must bring my allifeions tlicnce^) that only male birds 
have A'^oiccs\. 

* Know ye not, brethren/ (for I speak to them that know the 
lawO that the law has dominion over the mar. as long as he 
lives'? 

UBS. 1. TVlc incidental phrase or Tncmher, which breaks the 
regular coyinelhmnof a sentence^ is of the nature of a parcnt.ie- 
siSj and adopts the same inflection. 

Thus: — The minister's talents', formed for great enterprise', 
could hardly fail of rendering him famoiisv 

Ons. 2. TVhen the parenthetic wen: her has higher pointing than 
rommfx.9, the falling inflection is applied at both extremities. 

Thus ; — By means o( the atmosphere, we enjoy the sun’s light\ ; 
(this light is reflected from llic aerial partieies which compose 
tile atmosphcrc\ ;) Avithout A\diich, in every part of the heavens', 
(except that in Avhieli the gun appears for the time being,') the 
stars and jdanets w<)ul<ji appearv 

(IjCSSOU 47.) ARITHMETIC. 

Division. 

When the clivwor is 13 or more, it is said to he long division ; 
for then the quotient is placed to the right of the dividend, and 
the process is condueted at length by Multiplication and Sub- 
traction. * 

Rule 1. Place the gi\Tii terms as in short division, and find 
hoAV often the divisor Avill go in the left hand figure or figures of 
the dividend, and jdace the result on the right, behind a curved 
line. 

2. Multiply the divisor by the said result, and place the pro- 
duct unchT that part of the dividend to which the divisor Avas 
applied, and subtra«'.t. 

k To the remainder, bring down the next figure of the divi- 
dend, and sec hoAV often the divisor will go, and place lliis in 
the quotient. 

4. Then multiply and subtract as before, and thus continue 
through all the figures ofilhe dividend. 

The proof is by Multiplication. 

Thus: (11) Divide 732 by 34, and proA^e tV; operation. 


34)732(21 Quotient. ' 21+18 

68 34 ^ 

52 Ans. 21+18. w32 

34 64 

18 Remainder. 732 Proof. 
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<12) Divide G3452 by 23. (13) Divide 34157 by 19. 

• (14) “ 532081 by 17. *(15) “ 53769 by 26. 

(10) ‘‘ 6123568 % 33. •(17i “ 82592 by 55. 

(18) “ 1625946 by 122. (19) . 31245673 by 174. 

(20) “ 87234562 by «46r *(21) 6298746638 by 62345. 

(icssibll 48.) ^RAMMA»K. 

• A/I the parts of /S/pecch. 

The following sentence exhibits all lITe parts of sp>eech ar-^ 
ranged in ord^j^ foriii^ig complete sense. 

2 19 13 2 1 •5 9 1 7 4 3 

The gift of speech is a faculty peculiar to man, hence, h^ is 

t 9 3 4 7 8 10 47 3*4 

bound to us{; it wisely, but, alas ! he daily pervefts it. 

No’J e. It must bo roniombcrod tliat the saJhc word is not always the 
same ])art of six-ct li. Fix*!!! flie rclatioii wJiich they sustain, and the situa- 
tion wliicl) they oneupy in tJi<i Amtcnee into wjjich are introduced, 
the same word is olteu uiiuJe to <.*xclian£»-e oflioes and names, and perform 
a variety tif part.-, ail t<m<lijif’’, however, to promote tlie agrccin<!uh and per- 
fei t tluj memliers which ulti^iatoly form the sentence.. All thi.s will he 
made perfectly clear and familiar as the. subject advances towards the rules 
of syntax. 

4'hc parts of speech, as they occur in or^cr, may be rendered more dis- 
tinct by rcferriie^ each, in a concise manner, to the olficc which it per- 
lorms. Thus; 

1. Noun, a name, and an agent or an ohj*;c.t. 

*2. Arti( le, a limiter, that rclhrs to the imiiu. 

3. Verb, the act of the ug<-tit to which it refers in afftccmcnt. 

4. Prunonn, in the place of the noun, l«i whi«;h it refers. 

5. Ailjecti\ an appendage to the noun, expressing quality. 

C. J’ai'ticiple,. lia.s the pt opcrtie.s of a verb ;uh 1 an adjective, and is known 
by Us k rminution. • • 

7. Adverb, an appendage to the verl), expre.wing manner. 

8. Conjunction, a comicctivc participle joining w'ords, &c. 

9. Preposit ion, a connective particle, expressing relation. 

10. Interjection, a particle indicative of joy, grief, &c. 

Questions on i7ih Chapter. 

licadivg KxcrcLt’.s. 4. Second cj^.mplc, and why the 

Lr^ssov 2. • Kmpha»is3 

1. What is remarked tjf reading? ^ 'I'he other examples, rcspcctive- 

2. What of attention to it? • ly, aiul why 7 

3. How generally practised 1 Lesson 10. 

4. What genorafly follows ? 1. What is the 2d Rule 7 

6. W9iat principles are givcaj 7 2. What the example and illustra- 

6. Haw applied to practic;e 7 * iion 7 

7. wTiose efforts do these direct? 3. What the 2d example and illus- 

5. What liopc is aupressed 7 • tration 7 

9. W9iat of the (f&antily read ? 4. What the 3d example and illus- 

10. What the manner of reading? tration 7 

11. W'hal direction is given 7 5. What of tlie other examples res- 

12. W^hat is Emphasis ? • pectively? 

Besson 6 . • Lesson 14 . 

1. What docs EmphUUis imply? 1. What are the inflections 7 

2. What the 1st rule and example ? 2. How many kinds, dec. 

3. 'Which, are the empnatic words?) 
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3. How is the rising inflection 

marked 7 ^ 

4. 'I’lie falling, liow marked ? 

B. What the 1 fit rule 7 * r 

6. WHiat are the examples? 

7. What the 1st ohaenvat ion &c.'! 
What the 2d <jhsrrvation, (Stc. ? 

Lesson 18. ’ . • 

1. What the 2d Rule? 

2. What the example, & ?. ? 

3. The respective examples 7 

4. What the ohservaticn, &c. 7 

Lksson 22. 


U What of the ltd Rule 7 
2. What the cxj.mplc and how ap- 



4. What the observation, &c. 7 

liKhSO.v 20. 

1. W^hattJieRh Ride? 


2. Examjile aiul liow applied, &c. 7 

3. Respective examples, &e.7 

4. W^hat the ohsci Nution, and ex-*} 

ami>lc 7 

Lesson 30. 

1. What is the 5th Rule? 

2. AVhat the examples and how ap- 

plied ' 

3. W^liat of the respective examples, 

&e. 7 

4. W hat the Ist oHservation, &c. 7 

5. What the, 2nd observation, &c. 

Lesson 34. 

1 . W^hat is the Gth Itiile? 

2. What tla* Irit example and how 

applied 7 

3. The respective cxample.s, &c. 

4. W'luit the observation, &c. 7 

5. H<nv ilJn.stratetl, &:c. 

Lesson' 38. 

1. Wliattbe 7th Rule? 

2. What the 1st example and how 

applied 7 <«■ 

3. The reepcctive examples, &c. 7 

4. What of the observatitm 7 

5. Wind the examples aiid how ap- 

plied 7 

Lesson 42. 

1. What is the St h Rule? , 

2- What the examples and how' ap- 
plk?d 7 

31, What the respective examples, 
&c. 7 

4. What the observation, <&c. 7 
B. What is the example, &c. 7. 
Lesson 46. 

1. What is the 9th liule ? 

2. What the examples and how are 

they applied 7 


3. What the 1st observation and, 
how illustrated 7 

^4. WThat ilie 2d observation and 
how illu.strated, tSLc. 7 
Arit h m ct i cal ICxc raises. 

- * Lesson 3. 

1. What i.^ Aritlinietic ? 

2. W'hat is the oljjecf of this study 7 

3. How arc llic fri\ev number. s af- 

f<‘ctcd7 

4. What is addt.ion? 

B. W'hat cs the l.sf ^ top in the rule 7 
it. What i.s tlje 2d stejj 7 

7. AVhat i.s the 3tl step 7 

8. AVhat i.s the Hli provi,sion? * 

9. AVhal i.stbc 5th dii-ectkiii7 

10. Wliat is the j)roor of addit i<»n 7 

11. lllu.strate tlK"* j-ule I)y tbc 5tb ex- 

am] )le '! 

o I<f:s.son 19. 

1. W''hat is ,=ubtraeli<)n 7 

2. What the given parts called? 

3. V’hat the part sour lit e.dled? 

4. W'hat is the l.-tstej) in the ride 7 

5. What is the 2d st( [) '! 

6. What is the proof 7 

7. IllustraU* by an example? 

8. What of the observation I 

9. Ilow' is it illu.-tiated '1 

Lesson 27. 

1. W’hat is multi])lieation 7 

2. H«)wmany terms given nnd for 

wdiat purp< )se '! 

3. What the term to be multiplied 7 

4. The term to multiply by? 

5. What i.s tlic result called 7 

6. 4Vhat th<! two first tcrin.s called ? 

7. When i.s it styled sllort rnultipli- 

eation? 

8. W^hat tlie 1st step in the Rule? 

9. What is the 2(1 .step 7 

10. What is the proof. «fec. 7 

11. Ilow multiply by 10, &c.7 

Les.s’on 31. 

1. When styled long multiplica- 

tion. 

2. Row is the answer obtained 7 

3. Illu.stratc by an example 7 

4. 1 W'hat of the proof by addition 7 

5. W^hat the Lst oUservatioi. 7 

6. What the 2d observation 7 

.>N 39. 

1. W’hat is Division 7 

2. How many terms g: .’■en 7 

3. W'hat the number to be divided 7 

4. 'J'hc number to dfyidc Iw 7 

5. What is the term aoughf 7 

6. W’hat*of the part left, if any ? 

7. Where Jhe divisor is 13 or more? 
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8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


The 1st step in the rule 7 
The 2d step in tlte rule 7 
TJie 3d step in the i^lc 7 
The 4tli direction 7 
What of the proo47 , 

How divide ])y 10, lOOf &c. 7 * 
il^ESSON 47. • 

When the divisor is more than 
13 7 - 

What is the Ifd step in the rule 7 

l^T St('p, 


Lbssow 24. 
t is lh< 


What is 
What is tlie 3( 


1. What is the 6th part of speech 7 
jL Why,t are the examples, &c. 7 

3. What of the Ist observation 7 

4. W^iat'of the 2d observation'/ 

• fiKSSON 28. . 

1. Wliut tlie 7th part of speech T 
!?. lh*W illustrated, &c. 7 

3. With wliat is it used 7 

4. W hat arc the cxiiniples 7 
ti. Whut of the note, ite. 7 

6. V'^hat are the examples? 

7. What uf tljc 1st observation' 

8. Wliat of the 2d observation 7 

Lr.psoi^ 32. 

1 . Wliat of adverffs 7 


c.l 

3(1 step. Tic. 7 
Wliat is the 4lh step, t^c. 7 
Illustrate by uti example. 

Graviw a t kri I Kxc rc tscs. 

Lesson 4. 

What is l'ai':fli.'ih (.irainmar 7 
H-ow many parts of speech? ity? 

What is a noun, the 1st partiof 4. Of doubt 7 Of affirmation? 

spc(;ch 7 ' negation 7 

What arc the examples? B. Of Interrogation ? Of compari- 

ITow do you know thes^ arc son? 


2. Of immher ? Of order 7 Of place? 

3. Oftiftic? Of quantity 7 Ofqual- 


Of 


nouns 7 

What of the 1st observation? 
W'hat of the 2d oliservation 7 
Lesson 8. 

The article, 2d part of speech? 
How many and what articles 7 
Where arc they placed 7 
What example and how applied? 
What of the observation 7 
Lesson 12. 

What is a verb, the 3d part of 
fipeech 7 

Wliat are the examples, <Sc. 7 
What of the 1 st observation 7 
W’hat of the 2d observation ? 
Wliat words make a sentence 7 
Lesion 16. * 

What tli<i 4 th part of speech 7 
What of its relations, <&c. 7 
What are the examples? 

Tlie Ist obsciwatiou? 

I’ko 2d observation 7 
Lesson 20. 

What is the 5th part of speech? 
What are the examples 7 
Wliat is the 1st obsciwation 7 
What of the 2d observation 7 • 
WinJt of the 3d olxscrvation 7 


Lnsson 36. 

1. What is the 8th part of speech? 

2. llpw distinguished? 

3. What arc the examples? 

4. What of the observation? 

^ Lesson 40. 

1. What is the 9th part of speech? 

2. H(^w distingijielicd 7 

3. W hat arc tlie examples 7 

4. What of the observation 7 

Lesson 44. 

1. What is the lOtli part of speech 1 

2. What the use of these words 7 

3. What usually follows them 7 

4. What of the observation 7 

Lesson 48. 

1. IJlustrationofthepartsofspecch 7 

2. Wliat of the note, Ac. 7 

3. What of the office of a noun ? 

4. Wliat of an ift-ticlc 7 
I* 5. Wliat of a \^rb7 

6. \Vliat of S. pronoun 7 

7. W^iat of an adjective 7 

8. What of a participle 7 

9. What of an adverb 7 

10. W’hat of a conjunction 7 

11. What of a preposition 7 

12. W hat of an interjection 7 


PART II.— CHAPTER XVIII. 

(Lesson 1.) spelling. 

]^asy words two syllablt^ ; accent on the second; vowels short 
k baft' ab s6fb' • ad just' a dfdt' 

k base' ab strQae' ad jule'. a dust' 

3 
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a basil' 

ab sfnne' 

ad mire' 

a far' 

a bate' 

ab'aurd' 

ad mil' 

af firm' 

a bed' 

a base' 

It dopt' 

af ford 

a bet' 

a but' 

a tlorc' 

a fore' 

a bide' 

a d-upt" 

a d'hrn' 

a fresh' 

a bode' 

a dejU' 

a drifk' 

a gfv])e.' 

a bout' 

ad here' 

a droit' 

a, gast' 

ab rapt' 

ad jqln' 

ad vent/ 


ab sist' 

ad jure' 

ad vert' 



(Lcs^cson 2.) READWaJ. 

Application of Empliitfiis and the IiifIccJiniis of the voice, ag^reCtible to the 
“ forop-oing- Rules. 

Danirrr. 

'1. TIio liltio wiMo.'V insccl', aliurcd by t!io brijTlitiicf'iK of llio 
ovriiiiiiT caiulU’'', roimd tlic Maze/, uain its Hilkcii wing is 

singed,' jind it drops ajvl dies in the Hanna. 

2. So tlic liee.djoss boy plays', ■with llionglitless mirtli', upon 
the very wr^'T. of evil\; llieii dii)s Ids fiiigi r deep', and stec])s 
his senses', until', at last', he dro])s into inlniny' and rniih. 

3. T1i( 5 sLinnner insect wiiich flies abonl tin; (wening lamp', 
is a thing so //'«//', so tnufer^ that the slightest iuuch cnislies 
it to powdeia. Ilencc!', it is the last of the winged tribe that 
should \/grc the candle’s blazev 

4. 'Jho dazzling rays- of light', which', os a flood jiourod on 
the evening gk>oni', seems', like a friend', to court the insect 
near', bedray tfie guest', and seal ils fate\. 

fl. O'! th(mgbti(;ss 6oiy' ! bcware\l Let not the dazzle of gay 
things decoiv(5 youv vice', in its most a])j)alling sliapc', and 
gangrene stale', lies covered with a gilded dress', and fair, iiivit- 
iug fortn\. 

6. ^r\ie fairest leaves the rose adorn', 

And yet', benealli them', jurks the thorn\. 

Though green and flowery grows the brake', 

Yet', near it lies the deadly s?iake\. 

(Lesson 3.) aritii.’wetic. 

* Division. 

It some times happens that the divisor has one or more cy- 
phers on the right ; these may be cut off, provided as many 
figures at the right of the dividend be cut off also. These, in 
the end, must be added to the rcihiiinder. Thus : 

21. Divide 146340 by 5d00. 

54 I 00)1403 j-4l)(27 qv.oticnt. 

383 

378 

540-Re jnainder. 

54x27+640=-l46340. Proof. 
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23. Divide 24fi00039 by 4300Q. 24. 110(^0000 by 17-400. 

I^^erciftes iu Division. 

25. li. bad 3204 inilos lo travel, an3 thaUoo in 130 daA^s ; how 
far iiiiist be "o ericb tltiy • , • . Alls. 24 miles. 

2(>. A. i)ai<l 1010 sbiWin^s for 52 weeks’ b^ard ; wliat did hok 
l)nv for I'ach ^ce-k ? • Ans. 20 sbilliiifjs. 

27. * Uoys Avent to gather nuts, and Jiroiigbt home 0-188 ; 

how many bad ofic-h ? Aus. 811 nuts. 

28. Mr.'j). pirns OTO^lolhirs a 3 car for the use of a farm of 

244 acres ; wbal is that an acre ? • Ans. 4 dolhirs. 

29. A. put his money out for one year, or 365 days, and gof 
for ft 2555 dollars ; what was that a day. An^. 7' dollars. 

30. 11. has 16 bags of coffee, each 120 pounds ; «ftid ^ barrc^ls, 

eacli 313 ; he Avislies lo put them in kegs #ach 22 pounds; Ik^v 
many kegs mu.st lie haATi ? Ans. 212 kegs. 

31. (jr. left at his deatli, 46,646 dollars, and ordered his widow 
to take 8000 for herself, and divide the remainder equally 
among her six children ; Iioav much will each haA'e? 

Ans. 6441 dollars. 

(Fiesson 4.) grammar. 

Of Nouns and their pf(ypci'ties. 

Nouns or names liaA c four distinct properties, Avhich distinguish 
Diem from every other ])art of speech.* These are, 

Ist, Person ; 2d, Number ; 3d, Gender ; 4th, Case. 

1*E7^ so N s. Nouns have two persons, .second and* third. Wlien 
you speak to a fierson or thing, it is in the second person ; but 
Avhe.n you speak of or about a person or thing, the noun is in 
Die third, person : As, Mamj, yoiir^capy is rea(i3\ Here, Mary 
is spoken to, and is in the second person' ; and copy, is .spoken of, 
and is ill the thirii [)ersoh. 

Nanu's or Nouns are also^f two ICind^, proper and cowinon. 

A proper name i.s that gh'’en to one person or thing ; as. 
Mary, 'I’lionias, Was'iingtoii, America, Oliio, Iloston, London, 
'riiames. A comman name is that given to many things of the 
same s(»rt; as, hook, pen, knife,, tree, man, aiftmal, fear, hope, 
love, jo}", ])aiii, jileasiire, tte. 

Ons. 1. You now hnow the noun, for it means name. 

2. You. know it has two person.s, '2>d,and'dd ; that the "Zd is 
spoken to, and the 3iZ is spoken of. 

3. Yoi^ know that it is of tiBo kinds ; •proper' and common; 
that the proj>er noun belongs to persons, and the common, to 
thing's of which th,^c are h^crai kinds. 

(Lesson 5.) spelling. 

agaze a late' & loftd', apart' 

a gen a lert' a mute' ap prize' 

a go' a like' A. maze' ap pulse' 

a gog' a live' a mend' a roCind' 
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a grec' 

al 16t' 

a mid' 

ar rest' 

a greed' 

allude' 

*a midst' 

ar rive' 

A grofind' 
a kin' 

al hire' 

fr miss' 

a shore' 

a 16ft' ‘ 

a moftnt' 

a side' 

a land' 

4 larm' 
a las' 

a lone' , 
a long' 
a 16*6f' . 

^ainafill 
a noint 
a non' 

a stake 


(J^esson 6.) reading. 

IVic Contented Shepherd. * , 

1. MenciFcus was a ywithful sliepIi(3r(lA ; tanp'crancc marked 
h(s lifeJ^ and healthy liis facc\. The morning lark cheered liim 
with’ her early note/, and the nightingahj lulled his evening 
slmnl)ers\. By duy^, he attended his flo(“k^, which speekhid tlio 
hiJi and t^ic vale^, and at night'", he gatliered them into their Ibldv. 

2. As he was one day looking for a lamb ‘that had strayed 
from liis care'', ho saw'', lying at llie root of a tree', deep in the 
thick and bushy wood', a hunter^ pale with hunger\ and labour', 
and ready to faintv 

3. As Menalcus drew near and raised liis head', Alas'! shep- 
herd', said he', three days since', I enter(;d this wood in pursuit 
of game', and have lost my way\. I have not been able to find 
a vestige of human foot 'steps', nor the least portion of food to 
answer , the demands of natures ; and I lay down by this tree to 
die alone in this frightful solitudev I am faint with hunger', 
and my lips are parched with lhirst\ : give me relief', or I die\. 

4. Menalcus raised the hunter in his arms\, fed him with bn^ad 
from his scrip', and milk from his pewter canteen\. He after- 
wards led him through the intricate mazes of the forest', and 
placed his feet in safety on tl4e high road that led to the city\. 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 

Note. — The rulos which have been previously introduced, are termed 
simple, becaiifle their operations have Ixson eoiifiiii;d to whole numbers. 
They arc capable, however, of being applied to compound numbers and 
fractional parts, whether vulgar or decimal. 

Compound nutx^bers refer to the terms used in money, weights, mea- 
sures, &c. ^ 

The currency of the United Staths, is called JPedcral money, and the 
terms hy which it is known, ».r*c eagles, dollars, dimes, cents, and mills. 
Eagles and dimes arc not often used ; the Jlrst beinjr blended with dollars, 
and the other with cents. These terms have a decimal relation, the same 
as whole numbers, hence the same rules may be applied to tlicm. 

FEDERAL ]SoNEY. 

A table of the parts. 

10 mills (m.) make 1 cenrt'et.) 

10 cents ” 1 dime (di.) 

10 dimes ” 1 dollar (dol. or 

10 dollars * ” 1 eagle (E.) 

Addition of Federdl Money. 

Rule 1. Place the given sums under each other, and let 
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dollars come under dollars, cents under cents, and mills under 
. mills. 

2. Add and carry jfs in addition /)f wjiole numbers, keeping 
the terms separate by dots. 

3. Proofs as in addition of wljole numbers. Thus ; 


( 1 ) 


^122.13 4 
!i4.20 5 
•53.35 8 
165.8J 7 


(^) 


J$25.14 5 
42.36 6 
19.42 5 
24.55 4 


.( 3 ) 


$56.19 3 
112.72 5 
7612 9 
246.65 6 


$375.58 4 Ans. 




$375.58 4 
426.92 6 
533.78 8 
226.55 6 


(5) $7628.16 6 
1992.96 2 
5001. 4 0 
6000. 2 1 


(6) ^12657.13 3 
«0215.00 0 
7623.77 > 
333.34 5 


(Lesson 8.) grammar. 

Of Nouns mid their projiertics. 

Number. In Grammar, number has reference to one or more 
objects that have names. Hence, names or nouns have two 
numbers; the sing^ilar, and the plural. When the noun 
is the name of but one object, it is in the singular numOer ; but 
when it is the name of two or more objects, then it is in the plural 
number. , 

The single noun is made plural, generally, by the addition of 
&* or cs. 

Thus : John, bring me the book§. 

In this example, John ts a 7ioun proper, for it is the name 
appropriated to an mdividual ; second person, for he is spo- 
ken to ; and in the singular number, for it means but one. 
But books is a noun comimm, because it is applied to many of 
the same kind ; third person, because it is spoken of; and in 
the plural number, because the term expi'csses more than one. 
It is formed from the singular book, by th& addition of s» 
books. * • • 

Mary has the pens. Ann has a ndw shawl. The boys bring 
apples. The girls get lessons. The man writes a letter. 

Obs. The pupil should he directed to distinguish the prop- 
erties of the par'ts of speech find their modifications, and as- 
sign thl^eason, as in the above example. 


a slant' 
a sledp' 
a slope' 
^ perse' 
as pire' 


-.(Lesson^.) spelling. 


as tohnd' a vale' 

as tride' a ver' 

a t'hwArt' a versef 

atilt'. avert' 

a tone' a vdid' 

3 * 


bas sOOn' 
ba tOOn' 
ben z6in' 
ber lln' 
biif f66n' 
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as sent' 

&t6p' 

5j.wdrd' 

dff nde' 

as sert' 

at tempt' 
at tend' 

aware' 

dif find' 

as sist' 

' a'wdkc' 

dis band' 

as size' 

at tent' 

bal 166n' 

dis bc\rk' 

as sort' 

at test' 

bam*b66 

dis horn' 

assume' 

at tire' 

bap tizi?' 

dis park' 

a stern' 

at tune' 

* bash hw' 

dis part' 


(L\}SSOn 10.) R^IADING. 

The Contented Shepherd. 

g. The hunter’s name \\his .Tus'tusy; as he saw Mcnalciis about 
to take liis Icave^, he. slopped liiniv. ShcidiercV, said he^, you 
liav^ saved my and I will make yours happyv Go w^n^h 
me to the citijs. You shall no longer dwell in a cotta^e^^ but 
inhabit a palace\. The coarse bread in your sgrip^ shall be ex- 
changed for the most costly viands on jdates of silver', and the 
milk in your pewter canteen', for the richest wines in goblets of 
goId\. 

6. “ JTh^ should I go to the citp\ ?” says Menalcusv “ My 
little house shelters me from the raiit' and the wind\. It has no 
marhle pillars about it,' but it has a plenty of fruit trees‘ j and 
from these*, I gather my rei)ast\. Nothing can be more pure 
than th(5 brook of clear cold water that runs by my door\. 

7. “From my garden', I cull roses\; and from the valley', I 
gather lilies to deck my table\ ; and tliese arc more beautiful', and 
smell sweeter thpn plates of silver' or goblets of gold\. I eat 
my brown bread', and drink my new milk’v ; my flocks supply me 
with clothes', and my life is not sustained by the sacrifice of the 
blood of any crcalure\.” 

8. “ O shepherd',” said Justus', “ coilic with me to the ciiy\. I 
will lead you through gardens decked with sweet flowers', and 
embellished with fountains and statues\. You shall behold 
women whose dazzling beauty the rays of the sun have never 
tarnished', dressed in silks of the richest hues', and sparkling in 
diamonds\ ; and you shall hear music*, whose sweet notes shall 
enchant you\.” 


(lesson 11.) ARITHMETIC. 

Subtraction of Federal Money. 

Rule 1. Write the smaller sum under the greater, with dollars 
under dollars, cents under cents, and mills under mills. 

2. Subtract as in whole numbers, and separate the parts by 
dots. Proof as in addition of whole numbers. 


Tlius: (1) From 653.36 5 (2) 6123.19 6 (3) 6362.41 3 
Take 26.57 8 65.23 7 176.63 5 


Ans. 26.78 7 
Proof 63.36 6 
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0) 

^6123.14 6 
1661.66 7 

(5) 153000.06 0 

8368.67 if 

(6) ^1.0 0 
0.1 J 

(7) 

^•100.0 0 

0.0 1 • 

(8) i^lOOO.lO'l (9) 
• • lO.li) 9 . 

.«5100.00 0 
99.99 9 


(Lesson 12.) grammar. 

Qf Nouns (iJicl their properties. 

Gender. C?t*n(ler ]rf»s reference to tjic sexes. Among animals 
tlicrc ar(i two s(‘xes ; tlie 'masculine and the feminine. Th^se 
are neither maie nor feiiiah*, are said to of the neuter 
or no g(.'iider. • * 

To tin* names of animals of the male kind, is givefi the ip.cis- 
cuJiue gender ; to tliose of the female kiiHl, the feminine gtnidcr ; 
wliilc; to those objects tliat are neitlicr male nor female, is ap- 
pli(;d ih(; neuter goiuhn*. * 

Tlius : John lent a Iwok to Ann. ’ 

In t/i is ercynplcy Joh n is a noun jiroper^ third person, singu- 
lar numbe)', and of the nmscnihie gender ; for it is the name 
if a male j lent is a. rerh expressing the act done by John the 
agent ; a, is an article, and refers io the nmin book, in limita- 
tion ; book, is a noun common, third person, singidar number, 
and of no gender, beca use it is neither in ale nor fenihle ; to, is 
a preposition, referring to the mmn \n7i, in relation; and Ann, 
is a 710 an proper, third person, .singular' nu^iber, and of the 
feminine gender, because it is the name of a female. 

Tlie hoys write on X)aper. Mary has a brother. Tlie boy 


has a i)eii. 

(Lesson 13.) spelling. 


dis pel' 

dis tort' 

en glut' 

en slave' 

dis j)ense' 

dis trust' 

cn grasp' 

en t'hrone' 

dis i)erse' 

dis turb' 

en grave' 

er. tire' 

dis x)hint' 

dis use' 

en join' 

en toil' 

dfs plode' 
dis port' 

dra gddn' 

6n link' 

en trap' 

ein bar' 

en list' 

fes td6n' 

dis prdof 
dis jiute' 
dis pent' 

6m bark' 

6n T£ink' 

gal lant' 

6m blaze' 

en rapt' 
en ring' 

gal 166n' 

6m broil' 

g6m bade' 

dis taste' 

6m pale' 

en robe' 

gran dee' 

dis teijd' 

6n dorse' 

en r66t' 

gran tee' 

dis tent' 

en diire' 6n shrine' 

' (Lesson 14.) reading. 

grant 5r' 


The Contented Shepherd. 


9. “ Onr sun burnt girls V’ Menalcus', “ are very hand- 

some\. Ho% gay ^hey k)ok on holidays when they put on gar- 
lands of fresh flowers^, and dance to the pipe undor the shade of 
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our spreading oaks', or retire to the woods to hear the song of 
the birds\ ! Is youT music better than the iptes of the thrush', 
the linnet', the robin', os the- nightingale'?' No\: I'w'iW never 
go to the cityv” 

10. “ Then take this bag«of Jnhtns', “and supply 

all your wants\.” “Your ^oLd is of no to mc\,” said Menal- 
cus\; “My fruit trees, my g^rd(jn, mybroak, and my flocks', 
supply my wants\, What use have I for g}ld\ ?” 

11. “But you have saved my Z//c\,” said .T]istus\, “and I 

desire to reward you, happyr shc'-pherd\. hat u LH you accept 
from me\?” “ Give me the hmm that hargs at your belt\,” said 

Mcifalcus\; “it will be more useful to me than my earthen 
pitcher', and not so easily broken\.” *' 

12. 'Justus took the horn from his belt with a smile', and gave 
it to *Menalcus', with tho wish that lie might ever be hajyj)y\. 
Menalcus took the horn\, cast a kind look into the face of Justus\, 
made a low bow', and returned to ‘his cottagc\ ; — the abode of 
simple content\. 

(Lesson 15.) arit;[imetic. 

Multiplication of Federal Money. 

Rule 1. Write the multcplier under the multiplicand, as in 
whole numbers. 

2. Begirr with the units place, and work as in the multiplica- 
tion of whole numbers, except the points between the parts. 

The proof is by. division. 

Thus: (1) ^13.16 5 (2) $>10,22 3 (3) $;121.36 6 

7 4 6 

7)92.15 5 Ans. 

$;13.16 5 Proof. 

(4) .$1627.13 0 by 7 (5)‘ $7627. 0 6 by 8 

(6) $3201. 6 6 by 9 (7) .$4536.14 4 by 10 

Obs. When the multiplier is a number equal to two other 
numbers multiplied, into each other ; first use one of those numr 
bers, and then apply Me other to the product of the first. 

(8) $33.06 3 by 144 (9) $42.65 8 by 132 

12x12=144 12 

396.75 6 First product. 

12 

$4761.07 2 Ans. 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 

Of Nouns and their properties. 

Case, in Grammar, refers to the termination of nouns, or their 
situation as connected with the other parn of speech. Nouns 
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have three cases ; the nominative case, the vossessivc ease, and 
the objective rase. • 

Nominative Casi?. The Tiominati^e case of a noun, is 
merely the name of the agent that acts, and therefore it becomes 
the subject of the vrt-b ; •as • M*ry writes. • 

In this sentence^ Mfti'y^is a noun proper^ jlJiird person, singu- 
lar number,* fcnimine g'endcr, ana in the nominative case to 
the verb wri/es, or rather the subject of thg verb writes, because 
it is the name of Uie affeni that acts. Writes, is a verb, because* 
it expresses thff>actio7^ of an ag'cnt. 

Ann reads. The boys write. Thft man walks. The tree 
falls. Time flies. The snn shines. The river runs. Thelioree 
fee€s. The birds sing. The vine grows. 


(Lesson 17.) speeeing. 


gril larlc' 

Im mit' 

im pilte' 
in dart' 

in graft' 

hal 166' 

im mure' 

in hale' 

him self 

im park' 

in de€ld' 

in here' 

hu mane' 

im pose' 
im pede' 

in dent' 

in lierse' 

ig nlto' 

in ditlt' 

in hfime' 

il iilde' 

im pel' 

in opt' 

in join' 

il Ifime' 

im pend' 
im plant' 

in for' 

in Ifiw' 

im lube' 

in fe.*^' 

in nate' 

im burse' 

im plore' 

in flame' 

in sane^ 
in scribe' 

Im mhrk' 

im port 
im print' 
im pure' 
(Lesson 

in flute' 

im mense' 

in fold' 

in sort' 

Im muse' 

in form' 

18.) reading. 

• 


Juvegiile Philosophy. 

1. Joseph, Moses, and Mary, were one day talking of the rays 
of ligld/, and the warmth of the sun\. Joseph took four pieces 
of cloth^, of one size, but of different colours\; one black, ano- 
ther blue, a third brown, and a fourth white, with a view tomeikc 
an experiment\. 

2. Jt was a calcar cold day\; the ground w^ covered with 

clean snow', and the sun shone brightv Josojui spread the pie- 
ces of cloth upon the snow', quite npar each other', where they 
were left for some hours\. " 

3. In the afternoon', the little folks went out to see the pieces 
of clothv Th(;y found the black piece had sunk some distance 
below the surface of the sno\^ ; the blue had dropped almost as 
far\j iwe brown had sunk some'; but the white piece lay fairly 
upon the surface where it vfes first placedx. 

4. Now observe, said Joseph, the rays of light act upon the 

particles oWnatter in the atmosphere', and produce heat\. Black 
receives and retains all the rays', and', consequently', the^ea^- 
est share of l*eat\ ; hence, it has melted the snow', and sunk 
downv • . 

5. The blue has proijfuced nearly th^ same efFect\; while that 
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of the brown is sens-’bly less\. At the same time^, the white lias 
remained stationary^ hence, we may conclude that little or no 
warm ill has been imyjarfed Icrthis piecc\. 

0. We may learn froni this cxper-iuient'', that dark clothes' 
ar^jhcst for 'wintcr\\\\\{\ white foV smnmcr\. Ilut in warm cli- 
mates', while maybe'; worn .* he year rbmidv; also', lliat white 
hats with brown linings', are the best to guard tin; coinpJc'xionx. 

7. Knowledge and virtue', are like tin; rays of light', and 
should act uyion the heart in a similar inannerv 'The hearty like 
the piece of hiack cloth', should receive diul retihii ('very good 
ane! useful impression', and like the whitc^^ rellcct them upon all 
around it\. , 

(Lesson 19.) arithmjitic. 

Division of Federal Money, • 

Rule 1. If the given dividend be dollars, cents, and mills, 
work JLS in division of whole numbers, and cut off the right hand 
figure of tlie quotii'ut for mills and the two next for cents j all 
the rest will be dollars 

2. If the given dividend be dollars only, then add two cyphers 
for cents, and one for mills, and cut off in the quotient as above. 
Proof by multiplication. Thus : 

(1) Divide {P535.31 8 by 4. 

4)35.34 8 

8.83 7 Alls. 

4 


8 Proof. 


(2) 

^231. 36 

4 

by 3 

( 3 ) 


2 

by 

5 

( 4 ) 


0 

by 4 

(5) 

^6362.45 

5 

by 

12 


$3125.(K) 

0 

by 36 

(7) 

^i;1236.04 

6 

by 

76 


PJ234.10 

1 

by 122 

(!>) 

^*87629.60 

5 

by 

3261 


(L 

esson 20.) 

GRAMMAR. 





Of rNovns and their properties. 

Possessive (\ise. The. Possessive Case of a noun, is tliat 
state of the name wliicdi implies the possession of an object, or 
j)roperly in it. This slate of the noun i.s di.stinguished from 
every other in which it is w^rilteip by having an apostrophe 
and an .«?, at thfi termination, as, Mary’s book. f 

ffere^ Mary is a noun proper^ thij'd person, singular num- 
ber ^ feminine gender, and, in the possessive case, for it implies 
possession, to wit: a hook, and it termiinatcs with an avostrophe, 
the .sign of jiossc^ssion, and an s. Book is a common noun, 
third person, singular number, neuter gender, apd the nonv- 
inatwc case,. . ^ 

Ann’s pen blots. John’s brother wr^es. William’s hat is 
new. Tlie bird’s wing is ?>rokc. A child! 3 time is precious. 
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Obs. 1. When the noun denoting 'property ends 'with an s, 
’the sign of possession is an apvstrophe only^, placed after the s. 

The girJs’ books ar# old. Mcmscs’ house stands on a hill. Tlie 
boys’ hand ball is poor. James’ hotsc young. 

Obs. 2. The poss£Ssi^e Qose^of a noun may he easily., and^ 
I think very correcUy converted to*an a’djcctive^ implying 
possession^ Wicsamc as the possessive adjective pronoun. 


(Lesson 21.) speeliijg. 


in sliip' 

in tone' 

lil ment' 

mis shape' 

in shrine' 

in torf' 

lam p66n' 

mis take' 

in .sit' 

111 trust' 

main ma' 

mis state' 

in ^n Are' 

in twine' 

ma nilro' 

mis term' 

i'ii spire' 

in vade' 

ma tfire' 

njis t'hink' 

in si all' 

in vent' 

mis deed' 

mis tljiic' 

in sln1(‘' 

in vCsi' 

mis (h-eifi' 

mis t('>l(l 

IM lend' 

ill vTto' 

mis li.-ip' 

mistook' 

in lense' 

in voke' 

mis Join' 

mis tnist' 

in tent' 

in ure' 

mis like' 

mis use' 

in ter' 

in vvhll' 

mis name' 

mon s66n' 

hi tire' 

ja pan' 

mis seem' 



(Lesson 22.) rkadino. 

Juvenile Ph ilosophy. 

1. “ f fan hear the scratcli of a pin/f says Moses'', “ the dis- 
tance of Jiffy feet\.” “That is impo.^sih/(’\f says Ihxlphv; “ vm 
one cun hear it half fifty feet\.” “.losepliV’ says Kalph'’, “do 
ijou believe that Moses can hear the scratch of a pin ten feet^?” 

2. “I do not imagined f says Jos(>plP, “that AToscs has any 
better cars than ice liav(;\; yet 1 do not approve of your hasty 
decisioiiN. It is neither 'ibise nor ^prudent to affirm a thing ini- 
possihlc of wliich we liavi; litth* or no knovv]('dge\. You do not 
understand the nature of sounds', nor the various ways iu which 
its progress may be (luickcnedv” 

3. “ Modesty'', ’’ <'«»dinucd Joseph to Ralph', “should Iiaveled 
you', in a case like thm', to sitsptmd your judgment'', until you 
could make inquiry\, inform your.selfv, have roe.oursi^ to experi- 
ments'', and compare rcsults\ ; tAea you mig]i#hazard an opinion 
with means of your own to sustaiJu it\ ; and not call on your 
neighbour to help you ouU.” 

4. Here is a stick of timber', ’’ saj’^s Moses', “that is more 

than sixty feet long\; now^ Riilph', you place your car at this 
end', \^hile Joseph scratches the other With a pin\. Do you hear 
tlie sound' ?” “ I do\, dislinclJy\,” said llaljiln, “ and I am con- 

vinced now the thing is practirablcx.” 

5. “W<^m:iy learn from .said Joseph', “that there arc 
objects which contribute to increase sound, and convey it with 
greater forces. In this case', the sound is conveyed through the 
little tubes of the wood', find is increased in loudness', the same 
as in a .•peaking trumietx, or the huntsman’s horn\.” 
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(I^csson 23.) ARITHMETIC. 

Exercises in Federal Mmicy. 

1. A. was ill debt tlie, following sums, to wit: {jiflSfiS.lS; 

^8431.16; ^20.14 4^ uiicUio pai<? ^3)12114 what remained 

di¥3 ? . , * .4ri5. $G722ArS 8. 

2. From Jff;488.2 tal<o J{iJl25.^, and multiply the rfeniainder by 

4; what will be the product ? Aris. ^1449.44. 

, 3. Ti. pays rent )ii;230 a year ; he pays Ids tailor 1^:14.73 ; his 
shoemaker f}j?18 .; his Avood man f|i?43.1H his bi.’hdier !i|;87.40 : 
and his baker 1^59 ; his trade brings him in !||:55G ; does In; gain or 
lo.4e? ^47?.*?. gains f$83.G9. 

4. C. boughi 120 bushels of wheat, at .‘fi;1.82 a bushel, and sold 
it fOi ^2.2G j Wnatdid he gain in all, and what on a biislnd? 

Anj. in all .^51.00, and dSeks. on a bushel. 


5. D. bought of A. 23 yds. of muslin, 


44cts. a yard, 


27 

u 

« hu x^, “ 

$2.56 

it 

136 

u 

“ ribbon, “ 

19 

tc 

19 

il 

“ b’d cloth, “ 

$6.66 

u 

29 

(( 

“ linen, “ 

$1.13 

u 


112 pounds of sugar, “ 11 ets. a pound. 

To what will D’s, bill amount, and what will his five friends 
pay, if they discharge it equally among them? 

Ans. Aait. of D’s bill ^276.71 — Each will have to pay $55.34 2. 


(Lesson 24.) grammar. 

Of Nemns and their properties. 

Objective Case. When the noun or name stands for an object 
that is acted upon by a verb or a participle, or referred to, in re- 
lation, by a preposition, it is said to be in the objective case. As : 
Mary writes a letter. 

In this sentence, Mai'y is a noun proper, third person, singu- 
lar number, feminine gender, and is the subject of the verb 
writes ; writes is a verb, expresshiff the action of Mary, the 
agent ; a, is an article, and refers to the 7ioun letter, in limit a- 
tionj and letter is^ a noun common^ third person, singular 
number, of no gender, and jn the objective case, after the verb 
writes; for it is the object on which the action of writing falls. 

Ann is doing the work. Sarah holds a book. James loves 
his school. The tree bears fruit. The men chop wood. The 
boys plant corn. The gifls love stv.dy. Jane rode to the river. 
William lives in Utica. The men, ploughing the field' broke 
the plough. The boy, splitting wood, hurt his hand. 

Note. The three cases of nouns illustrated in their proper order, 
nom. case) verb, article (pos. case) (objective case) prep, ari, (obj. case) 

John whips the lad’s top on the floor 

The top hurt Mary’s hand on the joint. 

The man struck the man’s boy on the^^cad. 
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The man lost the boy’s kite in tlic brook. 

The fire burnt Mr. Mills’ homse at Trciilcfi. 

Mr. Mills moved t# Mr. WeWs’ house in Bristol. 
James saw Ralph’s team drawing ha^. 

Tlie fox heard th« huiitcjf’s l^ounds J)arking at game. 

(tesaon 25.) spelling. 


6b late' 

per 

fuse' 

rat teen' 

sub tense' 

6b tend' 

per 

Iiaps' 

rat t66n' 

sub vert' 

6b test' 

^ffer 

mit' 

sa lute' 

suf fvise' 

6b tund' 

per 

mittc' 

slia grien' 

sup plant' 

6b tuse' 

per 

sist' 

shill 166n' 

sup port' 

6t]|vert' 

per 

spire' 

siib join' 

sur moftnt' 

6f fend' 

per 

tiirb' 

sub lime' 

siir roCmd' 

pa pa' 

per 

vade' 

sub mit' 

shr vifte' 

pa role' 

p6r 

verse' 

sfil) orn' 

sur Vive' 

pa trol' 

per 

vert' 

sub side' 

BUS pense' 

per form' 

p6l 

lute' 

sub sist' 

BUS plre' 

per fume' 

ral 

)ate' 

sub tend' 



(LeSSoA 20.) READING. 

The Bible^ 

1. The Bible is a brief recital of all tliat is past^^ and a certain 
prediction of all that is to come\. It settles all matters in debates, 
resolves all doul»ts^, and relieves th5 mind of its scruples\. It 
reveals the only living and true God', and points the unerring 
way to hini\ ; it sets aside all other gods', and exhibits the vanity 
and folly of those who trust in theniv 

2. The Bible is a book of laws to point out right' and wrong\, 
a book of 2 vis(lom \vljich*condcms all foolishncs.f\ and vice', and 
a book (jf kmnvlcdffrj^ which makes even the simple wise\. It 
is the book of truth that detects alHfcs', and confutes all error\ ; 
and IIk; book of which leads in the sure way from eternal 
death \. 

3. The Bible- is the most compendious work in the world\ ; the 

most authentic trealisc\ and interesting history^ , that was ever 
writteiiv. It contains the cavliest antiquiftess ; the strangest 
cventsv ; the most wonderful occiftrcncess ; heroic deeds', and 
unparalleled wars\. It describes tlie celestial, terrestrial, and in- 
fernal worldssj the origin of the angelic hosts\; the human tribes', 
and hellish legions\. ^ 

4. "She Bible can instruct the most*accomj)lished mechanic', 
and the most skilful artisU ; it can teach the ablest rhetorician'* 
and exercise the powers of the most profound mathematiciam ; 
it can perblex the wisest anatomist'; and confound the ablest 
critic\. 


JRetOT'ish'idrL 

4 
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(Lesson 27.) arithmetic. 

ENGLISH MONEY. 

A 'Fahij of tlic Parts. 

4 Farthings (qrs.) make 1 marked d. 

12 FtMico “ 1 SliiiUiig, “ i?. 

20 Sliillings ^ “ 1 I'ound, “ £. 

Ons. Tke parts af a Petmy arc also writUm fractionally^ 
Thus : — 

I — one farthing, or tlio fmirtli of a penny. 

‘f — two farthings, or two funrtlis of a^pejinyV 

^ ^ — half a penny, or two farthings. 

V — three fartliings, or three fourths of a penny. 

/ ‘ Addithm. of Hiiglish Money. 

kuLE 1. I*Jacc the given nuuihers of the same mime, under 
eatdi other, separate the coluiims dots, as in Federal money, 
and draw a line at the foot. 

2. Ib.gin with the right hand column, and work as in addition 
of whoJ(i nuniher.s. 

3. Divide the amount by as many of that name, as will make 
one in tlie next greater name. 

4. Set the remainder, if* any, under the column added j if not, 
then place a cyijher there. 

5. Cal ry the quotient produced by division, to the next higher 
name ; and in this w'ay acid all the givcai columns. 

The Proof is the same as in addition of Fcjderal money. 

Notk. Ill the innna,<(cmcnt of coaipoimd niunbcrd, observe hi all cases 
to curry fituii a lower the next liiglier name, for as many iu the lower as 
equals one iu the higluT. 

dC s. d. £ s. d. qr. 

Thus: (1) 3-3-4 (2) 8 - 10 - 3 - 2 

6-1-2 10-13-6-3 

8-6-3 14-6-5-1 

0 - 3 - 2 23 - 13 - 11 -0 

3. Add £032 - 7 - 6 - 2; £47 - 17 - 8 - 3; £198 - 14- 
11 - 1 ; and £.532 - 13 - 7 -'3, and find their amount. 

4. Add £2172 - 6 - 6 - 0; €17 - 7 - 3; £9 - 16 - 8 - 
1, and £106 - 11 - 8 - 0, and find their amount. 

(Lesson 28.) grammar. 

' Of Parsing. 

<»Rs. For the purpose of rcndci in rr the scholar familiar 

, to 

tell its properties., qualities^ and relations ; and to aid the 
mind in this c.vciciscj spcci/ic rxdcs arcfniroductd. 
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Rule 1. Tho verb must agree witli its subject, {or nomina- 
tiv(t case,) in rmnbcr, and in person. 

Noth. — If yijukiKnv th<?munLer aftti pe|^son rjf tho siibjoct of the verb, 
you will know the nmu]>er and person of tlie verb, for they always 
agree ; otberwiso tlic langjiag‘% is ami must be ^eor reeled, 

"Mary writes a copy.^ Girls n;ad books. Bmls build on troos^ 
James is at wt^i k. 'I'be doi?T barks aUHugb. * Aim paints a rose. 
The sun shines. The wind blows, 'riu' hoys Avhi]) tops. 

Obs. The first sentence is parsed thus* — IMar-y is a voun 
projter, thinl pr/\wjn, sinuru/ar jt umber, feminine fremJer, and 
the subject (f tfu^verb Ltfritrs. IVrites in a lu'rb, f ar it e.rpress- 
cs the action of Mar 1 / the apent ; it is (fthc third person, amk 
sinsnilar niuhbcr ; therefore it afcrees irdh its siibjd'Cfj accorif 
insjto rule. 1. A is an. article, and refers to the. ntrun copy,mn 
limitation. Copy is a noun com7noiu third person, lfenp;nUitr 
Qi ambcr, of no g ender, and is the object of the verb writes. 


ter rene/ 

(Les.son 29 .) spelling. 
uu bar' fin feed' 

fin Ukc' 

16m lit' 

un bed' 

un fell' 

un link' 

10m tit' 

un bent' • 

un fit' 

uii loose' 

trails for' 

un bid' 

un fold' 

fin made' 

irfins form' 

fill bind' 

un fodi:^d' 
un furl' 

un make' 

Irans late' 

un blest' 

tin man' 

trails mute' 

fill bolt' 

un got' 

fill mask'# 

trails pi re.' 

un bound' 

fm hoop' 
un horse' 

hn meet' 

trails plant' 

un bred' 

fm moist' 

trails port' 

un broke' 

fin hurt' 

ifn rn66r' 

tr«an.s ude' 

un burnt' 

tin just' 

un oil' 

trails Aa;rse' 

fill did' 

un kciit' 

un pin' 

fin apt' 

fm fed' • 

un IMe' 

tin jjlaine' 


(I,.esS011 30.) READING. 

The. Bible. 

5. This Book prestuits a f^Jinplete code, of laws\; a perfe^ct 
body of divinily'' ; and wnarratire wFiieh has no (ujnalv It is a 
b(M»k of live*s,\ a hook of travels', and a book of voyag(‘S\. It is 
the best corenajtf. tliat was ever inade\, the besf evidence that 
Avas ever givens, Die best deed that was eve» signed^, and the 
best testa n/ent{hu\ was eA'er sealedv *• 

0. 3’liis book is tbe king's best eopy\, tljo magistrate’s best 
rides, the parent’s be.^t giiidox, the S(3rvant’s infallible direetory'', 
and tbe youriff vuuds best coijipanionv It is the scdiool boy’s 
spelling ijook^, and tbe learned man’s diaster-piece\. It con- 
tains a choice grammar for t,yo novice', and deep sayings for tbe 
sagov It is the ignorant man’s school master', and the wise 
man’s dictionarys, 

7. It fiirniliies knowledge of Avitty inventions for the ivgeni- 
and dark sayings for the grave\; and it is its own inierpre- 
t(yr\. It encourages t]ie Avise\, the warrior^ and him that over- 
comes\j and pronounces? an eternal reward to the conqiierer\. 
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But that which crqwns the whole', is,' its author is witliout par- 
tiality', and without hypocrisy\; for in lii,m there is no variubie- 
ness^, nor is there shadow o? turningv. 

8. The Bible suits all ordcrs\, ranks' and conditions of inen\. 
It speaks alike to the r/d/V and the j)oor\,lf) ihc /lotumrable', and 
the ig-7toble\. The gift of such a book/., is worthy of its Almigh- 
ty Author', and exemplifies to the uiidc'rstanding of every ra- 
tional being', his jusl-ce/ and goodnessv. 

9. Iiiexciisai)lc is Jie who do(‘s not read it/,,-md unwise is he 

who gains no instruclior^ from it\: for', to guilty man', it is the 
sj*vour of life\ unto life', or of death' unto death\. May it prove', 
unto all', the of God', and the power of God to the sal- 
vation of their souls\. ‘ 

(Lesson 31.) arithmetic. 

Subtraction of Enfirlish Money. 

Rule 1. Place the smaller gii'en .sum under the larger, so 
that those terms of the same name shall stand under each otner, 
and draw a line. 

2. Begin at the right hand term, f.ud take the lower from the 
upper, and place the difforeuce btdow the line. 

3. If the lower term t?c greater than the ui)per, take it from 
that number wdiich makes one in tlie next left hand term. 

4. Add the remainder to the upper term for the true differ- 
ence, which place below- the line, and carry one to the next left 
hand term : thus on to the last term. 

Proof as in subtraction of whole numbers. Tims : 

(1) £146 - 16 - 9 - 3 larger sum, (2) £124 - 4-6-2 
68-18-6-2 smaller sum, 76-13-8-3 


£87-18-3-1 Answer. 

£146- 16-9--3 Proof. . 

3. Subtract £05 - 19 - 5 - 3, from £100 - 10 - 6 - 2, and 
then find the amount of the differences of all the examples. 

* (Lesson 32.) grammar. 

‘ Of Novns and Number. 

Nouns are of tw’^o numbers ; the singular and the plural ,* and 
the singular noun may be made plural in various ways. 

1. A noun in the singular number inaj’' generally be render- 
ed plural by the addition of .9; as book, books ; pin, pins. &c. 

2. When tlm singular noun ends in ch sofl,sli, ss, s, or x, then 

the plural is formed by adding es/^as; church, churches; lash, 
lashes; kiss, kisses; rebus, rebuses; box, boxes. When ch is 
hard, s only is added; as: arch, archs, c 

3. When the singular ends with o, es makes it plural; as : hero, 

heroes ; if the o, however, follows another vowel, :? is added, as : 
folio, folios. I * 

4. When the noun sjngular ends ih y, and has no other 
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vowel in the syllable, the y is chanpctl into ies in the plural ; as 
fly, flies ; baby, babies ; but if ttie last syllable has another vow- 
el in it, then only is added to ^lie ?>; as u,boy, boys ; key, keys. 

5. When the singular noun ends in /, or fc, it is made plu- 
ral by changing thd^e IMlt^s into vc»; ns> half, halves; life, 
lives ; but nouns that efid viff, liavc 5 only in the plural ; as: rii^F, 
rufls, stuff, sltiffs. • 

Ons. It may he 'propej' to ohsei'-vc that io^ tJiese general rulcp,^ 
a fete f?xception^ may be found. Valley and nioncy, are often 4 
writ ten vallies and m(^iies. 


(Lesson 33.) spelling. 


un 

tin shorn' 

un t hrift' 

uiuyoke' 

tin ring' 

uii shot' 

fm t'hrone' 

up* held' 

tin ri])' 

tin shout' 

fill til' ^ 

up liilf 

till iip(^' 

un sold' 

un tfdd' 

up hold' 

tin roof 

fill sped' 

fill trod' 

tip lift' 

tin r6^)t' 

fill spent' 

un tiine' 

up r66t' 

tin safe' 

im stfite' 

tin twine' 

von dee' 

tin seem' 

un sting' 

fin IWMsf 

veil dQe' 

fill seen' 

fin stop' 

fin w'ed' 

ver hose' 

tin sent' 

fill strung' 

fill we])t' 

wnt'h draw' 

iin set' 

tin sung' 

un xv€?l' 

wit'll hold' 

ini shed' 

un sworn' 

fill wish' 

wit'll in' 

iiii ship' 

Cm shod' 

un tent' 

fill Wl^' 

wit'll oTit' 

un flunk' 

On wound' 

wif h stand' 

unsh66k' 

(Lesson 34.) reading. 
Thfi Prodigal Son, 



1. A certain man had fieosonsx; and the youngcT of them 

said to his father', ‘^Father', give me the porlion of goods that 
falirth to my lot\.” And l^e divided unto them liis livingv Not 
many days afler', the younger son gathered all he had together', 
and took a journey into a far country', and tliero wasted his 
substance with riotous livingv ^ 

2. And', when he had spent edV, there aros* a mighty famine 
in that land', and he began to ne Iwwant *; — and he went and 
joined himself to a citizen of that country', who sent him into 
his fields to feed swrne\. And he fain would have eatc^n of the 
husks which the swine did eat', and no man gave unto lijm\. 

3. A 4 ,id', Avhen he came tto himself' he said', “How many 
hired servants of my /a^/ttrV, have bread enough and to spares, 
and I 'perish with himgerf! I wall arise and go to my father', 
and will say unto him', fixther', I have sinnefi against heaven and 
before the*', and am no more worthy to be called thy son\, — 
make me as one of thy hired servantsv. 

' 4. And he«tirosc and was coming to his fathcr\; but', while he 
w'as yet a great way ofP',* his fatln.T saw him, and had compas- 
sion on him', and ran, qhd fell on his n^ck',and kissed himv And 

4 ^ 
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le son said unto his father^, “ Father^, I have sinned against 
eaveii and in thy and am'lio more worthy to be called 

hy 8on\.” y. * ^ ** 

5. But the father said unto his servants', tning forth the best 
obe and put it on hijn'^ ; %nd iniUrin^^s on liis /lands', and shoes 
)n»his feet\; and bring hither llie fatted cd//"', and kill it\ j and 
et us eat' and be inerryv ; fcA* this', rny son', was dead^ and is 
zlive again\ j was tost'j and is found\. 

^ (Lesson 35.) arithmetic. 

Midtiplivatim of English *Moncyl 
Rule 1. Place the multiplier under the lowest term of the 
multiplicand, afud draw a line. t 

2. ^Multiply as in wliole numbers, and divide tlie product by 
as ihany as will respectively make one in the next higlier term. 

3. Enter the remainder, if any; if not, a ci})hcr, below the 
line, and carry the quotient to tIic«.product of the next higher 
term ? 

4. Proceed in this way through all Die terms ; and make tlio 
Iproof as in multipliGation of whole numbers. 

(1) £134 - 12 - 5 - 2 Multiplicand, 

^ 0 Multiplier, 


6)807 - 14 - 9 - 0 Answer, 


£134 - 12 - 5 - 2 Proof. 

(2) £13 - - 4 - 1X3= (3) £125 - 5 - 5 - 3x5= 

(4) £362 - 16 - 6X6= (5) £612 - 14 - 4 <9= 

6. A, had 6 times £160 - 12 - 6, due him ; he owed 4 times 
£19 - 9 - 11 - 2. What wfillie haVe left when his debts are 
paid? /4/?.9. £885 - 15 ~ 2. 

(Lesson 36.) grammar. 

Exercises in Par'sing. 

The dog draws John’s new sledge on the ice daily. 

The is an arti<^Ie, referring to the noun dog^ in limitation; 
dog is a noun common^ third person, singuLar nwnber, mascu- 
linSe gender^ and the suhjeef of the verb draws ; draws is a verb, 
of the third person, singular jiumber, and agrees with its sub- 
ject; rule 1. John's is a noun proper, third person, singular 
‘number, masculine gender, and rtgers to the noun sledge in 
possession; new is an objective, and refers to the noun*sledge 
in quality ; sledge is a noun commoa, third person, singular 
number, of neither gender, and the object of the verb draws; 
on is a preposition^ referrnng to the noun, ice, in relqjion ; the, 
is an article, referring to me noun ice in limitation ; ice is a 
noun comm.on, third person, singular number, of either gen- 
der, and in the ohjefitive case after the preposition on; daily is 
an adverb, and refers to the verb draws tp modification. 
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John sows Simonas grain in the field very evenly. Men love 
men’s works. Boys play witlfthe boy’s balron the green. The- 
girl washes the girl'h frocks t)fteij. John’s knife cut Joseph’s 
finger severely. The blood run fast from Joseph’s finger. Water 
is the fishes’ element, aitd the air is tly^ birejs’ clement. Time’s 


fliglit is rapid- ^ 

Q.'tteslions on 
’ Arithmetical Kxcrcijscs. 
Lesson 3. 

1. What of rs in division ' 

2. How /inally</isposc<f «il‘? 

3. KxpJain hy the oxanjplo 7 

4. What is the inode of proof? 

• Lesson 7. 

1 . What ol’i he. 1 st clause of the not 

2. VVtiut of tiu: 2d clause? 

3. AVhat rjf Federal Money? 

4. What are the parts ? 

5. Rule fur addiiijuf, Ist step? * 

6. What the 2d step 7 

7. Wliat the proof? 

8. What separates tlic dollaii am 

parts ? 

fjESSON 11. 

1. Rule for subtracting' P. M. Is 

step? 

2. What the 2d step, <&c. ? 

3. What the prt)of ' 

4. Illustrate by an cxainplo. 

Lesson I.*!. 

1. Multiplication of h'. M. Ist-otep' 

2. What the 2d step? 

3. What the illustration? 

4. What the ohsorvutiou ? , 

6. How illustrated ? 

Lesson 10. 

1. Division of F. M. 1st step? 

2. Wliat the second step ? , 

3. What the nu>de of proof? 

4. What tlie illatfttati<ni ? 

6. How do these iiunihcr.s di/r<T| 
from whijh' simple numbcis’ 
Les.son 27. 

1. The parts (if Ibiglish money? 

2. How are farthing's written? 

3. The, 1st step in additi(»n? 

4. 'I'hc 2d step ? The 3d et<’p ? 

5. The 4th step ? The 5th step ? 

6. Th«fc proof? The notes, &c. 7* 

Lesson 31. 

1. Tlic 1st step in suhtraction?* 

2. The 2d step ? 'I'hc 3d step? 

3. Thc4th^tep? The proof ? 

4. What separates the parts ? 

5. Which is easiest, Federal or En- 

glish mol^cy ? 

Lbs-son 35.* j • 

I. The 1st step in multiplication? 


18f/t Chapter. 

The 2d stop ? The 3d stop ? 

3. The4thst(;p? Tho proof ? 

1. Explain tho illn.-tration ? 
f^ra mmaticnl Kxcrciscs, 
Les.son 4. 

1. Wdiat 4 propcrti<!s have nounsf 

2. What are the p^^son8 of nouns 1 

3. ITow aro they cflsl in^uished ? 

4. How^nany kinds of nouns i 

5. Hf>w (listiiiguishod ? 

G. What do you know of nouns ? 
Lesson 8. 

1. What is number in Grammar 7 

2. How niany numbers have 

nouns ? 

3. What of the singular ? Tho plu 

rul ? 

4. Hpw is the plural formed ? 

B. Illustrate by the examples. 

6. What of the observatyn ? 

, Lesson 12. 

1. What is gender ? The kinds, 

2. How distingi^shed, &c. ? 

3. Illustrate by the examples 7 

Lesson 1G. 

1 . What is ease in grammar 7 

2. ir< )W many cases have nouns 7 

3. Whati.s the nominative case ? 

4. lllii.slralo by tl»c* examples? 

Lesson 20. 

1. What the possessive case? 

2. How is it ihstinguishcd ? 

3. JIluHtrale by the tixarnnlos. 

4. The 1st observation ? The 2dob* 

sorviition 1» 

Lb«son 24. 

1 . What, is flic objective ease 7 

2. Hriw is it illustrated ? 

3. What arc the examples of this 

case 7 

Lesson 28. 

1. What of tho observation? 

2. The 1st rule of synUix ? 

3. What of the note ? What illus- 

tration ? 

Lesson 32. 

1. What the Ist mode of plurali- 

sing nouns 1 

2. The 2d mode? The 3d mode 7 

3. The 4th mode? The 6th mode 7 

4. What the observation ? 
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(Lesson J.) fePELLiNcr. 

Easy words of two syllables^ accent on the firsts vowels broad. 


hl'mo.st 

maltVlust • 

ffiw'ed* / 

sp66n fill 
sthli'fed 

ril'Sb 

mhlt'inan ^ 

rooted* 

^w'fhl 

m66n'fei'n 

salt'pen 

whrifrobe 

hwm'mg 

m66n'fish 

shlt'pit 

ward 'ship 
V'hr'fare 

hhw't'horn 

m66n'shine 

shlt'j'sh 

l»s\wk'weed 

m66r'ish 

m66r'hin(f 

saw'dust «> 

w?.r'Jike 

Ih^.'fid 

Ihw'yer 

saw 'fish 

whrn'ing 

n66n'ing 

si\w']>it 

whr'worn 

166pJ|iole 

nbon'tldc 

s66t'ed 

yawn'ing 


’ (LcjSSOn 2.) READING. 

Judali^s plea for his brother Benjamin. 

1. Then Judah cunie n(?ar nnto Mni'', and said-', oh^ ! my lord'? 
let thy servant'', I pray tiice', speak a word in my lord’s ear', 
and let not thine ang(;r burn against thy servant', for thou art 
even as Pharaohv. My lord asked Ins servants', saying', have 
ye ii father or a brother'? And we said unto my lord', wo have 
a father'^ an old man', and a child of his old age', a little one', 
and his brother is dead\; and he only is left of his mother', and 
his father loveth him\. 

2. And thou saidst unto thy servants', bring him down unto 

me that 1 may set mine eyes upon himv And we said unto my 
lord', the lad camiot leave his father\ ; for if he sliould leave his 
father', his father would die\. And thou saidst unto thy servants', 
except your youngest brother come down with you', ye shall see 
my face no more\. • ' 

3. And it came to pass', when we came up unto thy servant', 
our fatlicr', we told liiin the words of my lords. And our father 
said', go again and buy us a little food\. And we said, we ccw- 
not go down\ ; if our youngest brother be with us', then will we 
go down\ ; for we may not see the man’s face', except our young- 
cst brother be wi<h us\. 

j;Lesson 3.) 'arithmetic. 


Multvplicat'icni of English Monty. 

Rule 2. When the Multiplier is more than 12, and the pro- 
duct of any two numbers, less than 13, multiply the given sum 
by one of the numbers, ^.nd that product by the other, ^lus : 

(1) £2-4-6-2x36 (2) £13- 3- 3x48= 

6X6=36 6 ’ 

(3) £46 - 3 - 1X77= 

£13-7-3-0 

6 (4) £63 - 15 - lOxO&F 


''(6) £88 - 19 - 9X108= 


£80-3-6-0 Ans. 
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Rule 3. When the multiplier is more than the product of any 
two numbers, then myltiply thy given sum by the two numbers 
as in rule 2d, and also by the exceste, and add the two products. 
(l)lb.22- 6- (2)^y.31- 1- 2x39= 

. * *8x8+2=^ 

179-4-0 

8 (3) c. 27- 110 - 68x77= 

1434- t)*- 0 
44-13-0 

(4) a. 144 - 3 r 12x129= 

1478 - 13 - 0 Ans. 


(Lesson 4.) grammar. 

Of the Masculins and Feminine Gender* 

Some nouns that arc of neither gender, are often converted to 
the masculine or feminine by a figure’: of speech. 

1. The sun, time, vice, &Q. are called masculine ; and a ship, 
city, country, gun, watch, moon, virtue, &c. feminine.* 

2. The gender of some nouns, is known by ditferent words: as, 
man, woman ; bachelor, maid ; father* mother ; son, daughter ; 
king, queen; uncle, aunt; lad, lass; Mr. Mrs.; mashy, miss; 
drake, duck ; buck, doe ; stag, hind, &p. 

3. The gender of other nouns, is known by different termina- 
tions : as, abbot, abbess ; actor, actress ; patron, f)atroness ; lion, 
lioness. 

4. The gender of another class of nouns, is determined by 
placing before the noun, .another # 00111 ), or pronoun, or an ad- 
jective : as, a man servant, a maid servant ; a male child, a fe- 
male child ; a he goat, a she goat. 

5. Tlierc is another clas.s of words to which either gender will 
apply : as, parent, child, servant, friend, &c. 

(Lesson 5.) spelling. 


Grave Sound of the Vowels^ 


dbr^mant 

hardbound 

hard'ship 

hard'w'ire 

harm 'fed 

harts'horii 

har'vest 

hhrs'let 

horn'fish 


h5rn'b66k 

librn'ed 

hor'net 

horn'pipe 

lark's[)ur 

lord'lliig 

lord'ship 

mar'grave 

marks'man 


marl'pit 

mar'slial 

mar'thi 

mar'vcd 

mor'bid • 

m6rn!ing 

mortal 

nbrt'h'ward 

nort'h'wlnd 


nbrt'h'ing 

orb'ed 

or 'bit 

or'gan 

])ar'bofl 

pans'iiip 

partlet 


* Things that are strong by ifaturo, are made masculine, while those that 
are lovely, that give forth or, contain, oi c fciuininc. 
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(.Lesson 6.) ^reading. 

Judah? s Pica for his Brother Benjamin, 

4. And thy servant^, ihy Mther^, said unto ns', ye know that 
my wife bare me two son§\; andjtlie/>««weBt onl from me', and 
1 s^id, surely he is 'torn m pieces', and Ilsaw liim not siiice\: 
Aiid if ye take this also from me', and *wischi(fh(iii\[\ liim', yc 
shall bring down my gray liairs with sorrow to the gravcy. , 

5. Now', therefore*', ‘when I go to thy servant', my fathe^r', 
&nd the lad is not with me', (seeing liis life is <)oiind up in tlie 
lad’s life',) it shall come to pass', when hb scetlr tlie lad is not 
with us', that he shall die\ : and tliy servant shall bring down 
the gray hairs of thy servant' my hither', with sorrow', to t^io 
grawj\. For thy servant became surety for the lad', unto his 
fatk'T'j sa^J'ing', If T br^ng him not unto thee', then 1 shall bear 
the blame unto my father foreveiv 

6. Now', therefore', let thy serv(int abide instead of the lad', 
a bondman to my lord' ; and let the la.d go up with his bre- 
threjiiv For how shall I go to my father, and the lad be not 
with me\? Lest', peradventure', I spe the evil that shall come 
upon my fatlier\. 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 

MultipJicafion of Eng’lish Money. 

Rule *i. When the multiplier consists of several figures : — 

1. Multiply the given sum by 10, and that product by 10, and 
so on as many times, less one, as there arc figures in the inulti- 
j)lier. 

2. Multiply the last i)roduct by the left hand figure of the 
multiplier, 

3. Multiply the given sum by the figure in the unit’s place in 
the multii>lier. 

4. Multiply the product of the first 10, by the figure in the 
ten’s place in the multiplier. 

5. Multiply the ])roduct of the second 10 by the figure in the 
tiuiulred’s place in the multiplier; and so on, through all the 
places in the muUiplier, c;xcept the left hand figure. 

6. Add all tlu^ ],n*oducts and tbeir sum will be the answer. 

^1) Multiply £5 - 18 - ,3 by 325 

10 

59 - 2 - 6 Product of the first 10. 

. 10 

591 - 5 - 0 Product of the second 10. 

3 Left hand figure of the multiplier. 

1773-15- 0 

6 18 3x5" 29- 11 - 3 Product of rt.hand %. multiplier. 
50 2 6X2=118 - 5 - 0 Pro. of lo’s place in the multiplier. 

£1921 - 11 - 3 Answer. 




Multiply £8 - 13 - 8 - 2 by 438. 
“ £13 - 16 - 7*- 3 by 278. 

£37^ 10 - 6*- l.by J188. 




^LeS|OIl 8.) GRAMMAR. 

Bxercises in Parsing. ‘ 

Rule 2. The noun that implies t)ossession is always govern- 
ed by ihe thing i)ossessed. 

Jolin’s goat cost five dollars at the fair. 

In thift exain§%c^ Jo^n?s is a mmti proper, third person, sin 
gntar numher, inascnlme gender, in the possessive case, and 
governed- by Hue noun goat ; rule 2, which says, the noun 
that, i rn plies possession is governed by the thin g^ossessed. 

JaiiKis iJirew Peter’s dog into the Schuylkill. Vos^ph kitlcd 
Moses’ laiiihs. Foxes kill the farmer’s f(j*vl.s. The horses drfw 
the man’s coacli bn the bridge. Joshua’s wife’s brother, loves 
Nathan’s tall sister. • 

Note. Jn the last exatviplc, the posscs.'iieo Joshua’s, is gorerued hy the 
iionu wife’s, au<l wife’s, by brother. Rule 2. 

The sun rises in the ea^t. The moon shines in the night. 
Ships sail on the groat sea. Joseph’s w’atch is at home. John’s 
vices are of a dark cast. Mary’s virtues blossom around her. 
Tijiie is on the wing. * 

TVie sixth example may he parsed thus : The, an article re- 
ferring to sun in Umilation. ^un^ a noun common, third 
person, singufar number, figuratively, masculine, and the 
subject of the verb rises. liiscs, is a verb, third person, sin- 
gular 'iiMinber, and agrees with its subject. Rule 1. In, is 
a preposition, referring to the noun cast, in relation ; the, 
an article, referring to t^e nmint^ast, in Limitation; east, is 
a noun common, third person, singular number, of neither 
gender, and in the objective case after the preposition in. 



(Lcsson.9.) 

SPELLING. 


sliarp'set 

star'hfiwk 

lar'get 

tbr'pid 

shorl'hand 

stark'lcs 

lar'insh 

t6r'})6r 

sbrt'nient 

star'like 

tartar 

•var'let 

spark'ish 

star'prdbf 

t'horn'but * 

var'nish 

star'fish 

star'shot 

lor'riitnt 



Accent on the Second Syllabic. 


fbr sake' 

mor bose' 

par take' 

por tend' 

har p66p' 

nort'h west' * 

j)ar took' 

por tent' 


Sharp sound of the Vowels. 


InW/lCp 

par'isli 

spur'mg 

w^re'hbuse 

par'mg 

spare' rib 




(Lesson 10.) reading. 

They arc gathered to their Fathers. 

1. I rctuf ned to my o.ivn country', and to my native home\ , 
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I sat down by tho fountain^, where I had reclined in the days 
of my boyhood\. Tfie bleak wind of the north' whistled through 
the grove in liollow raurpur^', and my heaiit was lonely and sadN. 
I moistened my parched lips with the bubbling spring', but its 
sweetness was goncv tear ofcrcmembranee fell from my 
eye', and ran down* my cheekv ' 

2. On lifting my head from the grohnd', I saw, by the copse 
of white lilies', a maiden in sable weedsx; she was lovely as beau- 

Jy in tears\; yet she gladdened not my hcartv Where', said I', 
is Mary of the vaUey\ ? She who once glided thpiigh this grove 
with the nimbleness of the fawn', wliiJc ller raven locks floated 
iff the breeze', and lier eyes beamed the cheerfulness ofspringv. 

3. Mary of- the valley', said the maid in weeds', was fair\;<ehc 
had' dovc^^ cyess ; but she sleeps beneath yon mound', where 
tht dark, green grass', waves to the moaning wind\. Ten drea- 
ry winters, have devoured the bounty of as many summers 
upon her lonely bed', where tlie oypress shades the place of her 
unconscious rostv This ^rovc tliat knew h(;r', knows her no 
more\; for she is gatlieredto the place of lier falhers\. 

(Lesson 11.) arithmetic. 

Division of English Money. 

Rule 1. W'hen the divisor is less than 13, then, 

1. Place the given terms as in division of wliolc numbers, 
and draw a line bedow the dividend. 

2. Divide the highest name or term by the divisor, and place 
the result belov/ the line. 

3. Multiply tho remainder by as many of the next lower term 
as equals one in the term last divided, and to the product add 
the next lower term ; then d^yide the amount, and so on through 
all the terms. 

(1) Divide £10 - 8 - 4 by 3 3) 16-8-4 given sum. 


Ans. .5-9-51 Quotient. 
The Proof is by multiplication. 3 


£16-8-4 Proof. 

(^2) Divide £32 - 14 - 5 - 2 liy 5. (3) £56 - 15 - 7 - 2 by 7. 

Note. English moiioy \va^ nricc the rurroncy of the United States, and 
a few aged people use it at the present day ; but, in general, Federal ino- 
ney has taken its pUu'e, and deservedly ; i<)r it is evidently the most sim- 
ple and convenient of any currency in the known world. 

Rule 2. When the divisor is more than 12, but equal to the 
product of two numbers : 

Divide the given sum, first by oneoi the numbers, and that quo- 
tient by the other. The last quotient will be the answer. 

(1) Divide yds. 45 - 0 - 0 by 36. 

Thus: 6x6=36. 6)45 - 0 - 0 given sum. 

■ ■ ♦* 

6) 7-2-0 quotient 1st number. 


Ans. 1-1-0 quotient 2d number. 



1 - 1-0 

• 6 


7-2-0* 

• t 6 

^5-0-0 Proof. 

(2) £85 - 14 - 6 - 3-Hl8= 

(Lesson 12.) GRAMMAR. 

Cf Verbs. • 

verbs maybe classed under three heads; to wit ihise 
that are transitives those that arc intransitive^ ajad those that 
are neuter. 

A transitive verb expresses an actioh d«nc by an agent to an 
object, as : Mary loves knowledge. Here the act of loving passes 
from Mary, the agent, to knowledge, the object ; hence, love 
is a transitive verb. 

An intransitive verb expresses an action done by an agent, 
to wliich the act is confined*; it is generally followed by a pre- 
position, as : James plays at ball. Here the act of playing is 
confined to the agent, James, and tho^ noun ball, is the object 
after the i)rcposition, at; therefore, plays, is an intransitive 
verb. * 

A neuter verb merely expresses the l3eing or state of being of 
its agent. The verb, to be, through all its variations, is the only 
neuter verb in the langirage. Mary is present. Here, the verb, 
is, expresses the state of being or condition of its agent, Mary. 

Obs. 1 Mr. Murray says, that to run, to sit, to lie, to ride, 
^c. art’ neuter verbs ; but it troubles the young scholar, to du 
vest them of the idea of action. The distinction is certainly 
more philosophical than useful. 

Obs. 2. There arc a few^erbs that may be used cither Iran-- 
sitively ' or intransitively s hut a verb that is legitimately tran- 
sitive, should never be used intransitively. 

The girls write letters. The boys play at sfoot ball. 'Fhe 
city is quiet. Fruits are plenty.* A fish swyi* in water, 

(Lesson 13.) spe£.linc. 

Diphthongs, Accents on the First Syllable, 
grofmd'nine oil'shoi) bfit'post rohnd'ish 

ground'pldt bmt'iiieut outside sndfit'ed 

grouiurrent dfit'borii bftt'set softnd'ing 

ground'rddm b(it'l)oand dht'slreet sofir'ish 

groCincrilng, bftt'gate oOit'wall soCit'h'fng 

Ibut'isb bfillaw odt'wdrd sbCit'h'mOst 

inofit'irful ^ bcjt'let point'ed sofit'h'w^ird 

birmaii bfttliiie roCind'hdftse tofl'et 

ofl'pdt ofcit'most 
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. (Lesson 14.) READING. 

They arc gathere^l to their ^Fathers. 

4. Her betrothed wcfit to *ihc war\j his arm was strong in bat- 
tle\; he was terrible to the foe-', aiu^ victory j^erctied on his 
bfow^. But his Mary iTidcd in death\. ‘He too is at rest\; the 
trump of war^, breaks on feis car nc« inorcv. He gatliers not 
again to the banner of liis country'', for he is gathered the 
pale drapery of the grave\. 

5. Wlicii the clarion of war' sounded the .high note of vic- 
tory', and the sweet v^ice of peace wWs again heard in the 
lijid', he returned to the home of his early days', covered with 
honours', and loaded with S])Oils\; but Ids Mary w;is gonev^thc 
dreams of hiff early love', had vanished upon the wings ot the 
vk'wloss ‘wind\. 

6. He had returned to tltc home of his fatlicrs', but he was 
alone\. The bitterness of wormwood was in the cup', and the 
canker worm lay at the silver chord\. In the heaviness of his 
soul', he gave up the ghosi\. 

7 O what is life, but some dark dream', 

From which man wakes to sigh\! 

Some false, deceitful meteor beam', 

That shecfJj a waiuh'riiigv, eliecrlcss gleam', 

, And hrightaifi^ but to die\! 

8 Or what arc man’s fleet joys below', 

But cares bedeck’d with sniiles\! 

The 'pageants of an empty show', 

That fain would hides the latent wo', 

From him, it oft begnilcs\. 

9 And what the sec^ret, penskvo tear', 

But kindly dews of cven\! 

Each drop', pellucid', sparkling clear', 

To sympathyv, — to virtue dear', 

Is soon exhal’d to lieaveiiv 
(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

’ Division of English Money, 

Rule 3. WhcVi the divisor is more or less than the product 
of any two figures, work by long division, and for remainders 
apply the 2d rule. 

1. Divide £172 - 6 - 4 - 2, by 68. Thus .— 

68^ £172-6-4-2(£2-10-8-0 M 
136 63 

Multiply the remainder by 20, 
because 20 of the next lower, 
make 1 of this higher, and add the 
next lower term to the product. 


36 1st remainder. 

20 

68)726 
•• 68 ‘ 

46 2d remainder. 
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46 

Now 12 of tliG i^xt lowqf v 1,2 
make one of this higher, and the r 
next lower must be added to the i 68)556 
product. 544 

12 3d remainder. 

Lastly, 4 of tlie next lower 
•equals one of this^highcr, but the 
product is less than th® divisor. 

Note. In this operation tlie principles of reduction arc involved. Thlb 
rulcwii^lit huvo l>eeii introduced, partially, at least, beforg multiplication 
or division of (“ompountl terms. 

2. Divide £44 - 7 - 6 by 87=£0 10 - 2j|-=. 

In proof, the remainder is always taken im 

3. Divide £156 - 15 - 8 - auby 148=£1 - 1 - 2 -f- 147 Anif. 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Rule. 3. Tran.sitivc verbs govern the objective case. Tims: — 
Girls make frocks. In this example, Girls^ is a noun com* 
man, third person, plural numher, feminine gender, and the 
subject of the verb w ake ; make is a transitive verb, of tke third 
person, plural number, and agrees with its subject, Jinle IsL 
Frocks, is a noun common, third person, plural number, of no 
gcndix, and in the objective case after the verb make, Rule 3. 

Obs. Now, when you parse amrrb, tell the kind, and if tram- 
itwc,teUwhal it governs, and give the ^dr'ule. 

James’ father builds a house. Moses shot the dog that bit 
Joseph’s cow. Mary’s sister broke Ann’s knife by accident. 
William’s horse draws Ralj^h’s cart along tlio road. Peter’s 
dog bit Joseph’s finger. Joseph’s friend .shot Peter’s dog with 
John’s rifle. Peter said ho forgave Joseph’s friend. 

(Le.sson 17.) spelling. 


Diphthongs, Accent on^ the i^econd Jjf^lable. 


bftr selves' 

bflt fawn' 

bfit r6de' 

• bht spbrt' 

oftt bar' 

bfit form' 

but robt' 

bflt stimd' 

6 fit bid' 

but go' 

bfit run' 

bflt stare' 

but briwo' 

but jest' 

biit sell' 

but strip' 

but dar^' 

bflt last' 

bflt .sliinp' 

bflt vie' 

bftt date' 

but 16 6k' 

bftt sli66t' 

bflt wit' 

bflt do' 

but prize' 
but ride' 

but sit' 

bflt wOrn' 

bCit dwell' 

bflt sleep' 

sbflt'h west 


(Lesson 18.) reading. 

Tmm,ortality. 

1. I have seen the floweP withering on the stalk^. and its brifrht 
leaves s})read on the ground\. 
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2. It sprung fortli afresh\; itr stem was crowned with new 
buds^, and its sweetness filled the air\. • 

3. I have seen the stin s6't in the west^, and the shades of 
night' shut in the wide horizon^: gl^om aT\d darkness' brooded 
around\. I looked *agaiii', and the sun 1)roke forth from the 
eaSt', and gilded the mountayi tops\. T*lte lark rose .to meet him 
from her lowly nest', arid the shades of night fled away\. 

4. I have seen the insect', having come to its full growth', lan- 
guish', and refuse to cat\; it spun itself a tomb', and was shroud- 
ed in the silken coney; it,lay without feei\, or shape', or power 
to? movey. I looked again', and it had burst its prison y; it was 
full of life', and sailed on coloured wings upon the breath of ihe 
zephyr', rejoicing in its new bcingv. Thus shall it be with 
thee', O nlan'! and so shall thy life be renewedy. Beauty shall 
spring out of ashes', and life' out of the dusty. A little while 
shall thou lie in the .ground, as the seed lies in the bosom 
of the earth', but thou sh^t be raised again', and shall die no 
morey. 

5. Who is he that comes to burst the prison doors of the 
tombyj to bid the dead awakey; to gatlier the redeemed from 
the four winds of heaveny? He descends on a golden cloudy; 
the sound of trumpets goes before him', and thousands of an- 
gels are in his trainy. It is Jesus, the Son of Gody; the Saviour 
of many; the Friend of thg goody. He comes in the glory of his 
Fathery; he has received power from on highy. Mourn not', 
therefore', child<of mortality', for the spoiler', the cruel spoiler, 
that laid waste the works of God', is subduedy. Jesus has con- 
quered deathy: child of raortalily', mourn no morey. 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Federal and .English Money. 

1. A. bo’t. 24 yards of cloth, for ^47.87 5 ; what was it a 
yard? Arts. ^1.99.4-j- 

% B. sold 4 cwt. sugar for £10 - 17 - 6 ; what is the price of 
1 cwt. ? ' Ajls. £4-14-4-2 

3. C. bought 1000 gallons of wine for £567 - 18 - 9 - 2; what 

is 1 gallon ? Ans. £0 - 1 1 - 4i-f 

4. D. divided £150 - 2 - 1, among 89 men ; what had each ? 

A«5.£1-13 8-J 

5. .E. bought 63 cords of wood for $125 ; what was one cord ? 

Ans. $1.98.44- 

6. F. dividedCIQ - 1 - 25 of sugar among 19; what had each? 

An,9. CO - 1 - 274- 

7. G. sold his farm of 300 acres for $3875 50 ; what was that 

an acre ? Ans. $12.9L84- 

8. H. bought B450 - 3 - 2 of 16 different men ; what had he 

of each ? Ana. 28b - 0 - 5 -j- 
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(Lesson 20.^ grammar) 

Exercises in Parsihg. 

Rule 4. Prepositknis*govcrip the ej:)jrctive case. As, Mary 
«ves on tlie hill. Jn tnis i^entence, on, is a preposition, and my 
presses the ’fclntive position or sit^Hation bcMccen Alary and the 
pla^c of her abode j it therefore requires the noun, hill, to be 
.Jn the objective, case, hence, the preposition is the governing^ 
word, mu, is*^ nour^ common, third person, singular num- 
ber, of 710 gender, and is governed Ify the jirepositioii, on, in 
the objective case. 

.Ihrni Titles on Peter’s horse alonjr the bank T)f the river. 
Tlioinus plants Joseph’s corn in the field by the ibne^ Jafhes 
struck Peter’s horse on the leg with a lior#c whip. Mary woiAd 
Ann’s silk from a skein into a ball. Joseph knocked Ralph’s 
ball into tlui river with a club.* James said Ralph might say the 
truth (>f him, do justly by him, and live pfjaceably with him. 
William shot a bird on a tree by the road with a gun on Monday 
at noon. 


Questions on the I9th^ Chapter, 


Art thru cliral Exercises. 
Lehson 3. 

1. The rule to multiply E. mo- 

ncy '? . 

2. How illustrntoft by example? ' 

3. What the 3(1 rtile, Ac.? 

4. Wliat the illustration? 

Lej-mon 7. 

], The 1st step in 4th rule? 

2. Tht; 2(1 step? The 3(1 step? 

3. I’he 4lh step? The 5th step? 

The (it Ii step ? • 

Lesson 11. 

1. The 1st rule to divide E. mo- 

ney? 

2. The 1st step ? The 2d step ? The i 

3d .step ? 

3. 'riie 2(1 rule for dividing? 

4. What the illu.-.trations? 

5. A liat th(; note, Ae. ? 

Lkskon 15. 

1. The 3(1 rule to divide E. mo- 

ney? , 

2. Illustrab' by tlie exarrjples. 

3. What of tlie note, Ac. 7 

4. Whicih tile easiest in compound 

terms, Multiplication or Di- 
vision, awl why ? 


Grammatical Exercises. 
Lesson 4. • 

1. What of the two genders ? 

2. What of the sun, time, Ac.? 

3. Of city, ship, ^i tue, &c. ? 

4. How distingxiished by words? 

5. How by dillertmt terminations? 

6. What of the other mode, &c.? 
7? Of another class of words ? 

8. The note and reference ? 
Lesson 8. 

1. The 2d rule of Sjmtax ? 

2. How is it illustrated 7 

3. What arc the examples, Ac. 7 

Les.son 12. 

1. How are verbs classed ? 

2. Describe tty, transitive verb? 

3. Describe the intransitive verb ? 

4. Describe the neuter verb ? 

5. The ] st(3l).sorvation? The 2d ob- 

servation ? 

Les.son 16. 

1. The 3d rule of Syntax ? 

2. The Example of illustration, &c. ? 

3. The observation and examples ? 

Les.son 20. 

L The 4th rule of Syntax ? 

2. How is it illustrated ? 

3. What the subsequent exam- 
ples? 


5 ^ 
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PART,II.~CHAPTER SX. 

(Lesson 1.) , spelltng. 

Wcrds of two Syllables in double colymns ; the first exhibits 
the spellin^^ and the seco'h.d the pronunciation.' Accent on 
the first syllable t and vowels shorty in alphabetical order. 
i»b bey 
ab bot 
at^ject 
ab sess 
ac 

ac ^id 
ac lion 
ac live 
ac tor 
ac tress 
ad age 
ad der 
ad die 


Ruee 1. That sentence, or member of a sentence, which, in 

g rose, requires t?ie rising or fallingr inflection, adopts the same 
1 verse. Tims : 

When all nature’s hush’d to sleeps. 

Nor love', nor guilt', their vigils keep', 

Softly leave your cavernM den', 

And wander o’er the works of men\. 

Rule 2. A pause, proportioned in duration to the intimate 
or remote connexion that subsists between the closing and com- 
mencing words in the lines of poetry, should be carefully ob- 
served. Thus: ' , 

Can you discern another's mind^ 7 
Why is ’t you envy\? Envy’s blind\. 

Tell envy', when she would annoy', 

That thousands want what you en joy\. 

Obs. 1. When the linf.s break so as to part the artiCie and 
its noun^ the adjective and its nouuy or the jjreposition and its 
nouuy the pause is omitted. Thus : 

O’er their heads', a crystal fountain', » 

Whereon a sapnhire throne', inlaid with pure 
Amber', and coidurs of the show’ry bo\^. 

When', on a sudden', open fly', 

With impetuous recoil', and jarring sound'. 

The infernal doors', and' on their hinges', graie 
Harsh thunderv 


dl)'he 

dbbut 

db'jekt 

db'sqs 

dk'mp 

ilk'krid 

dk'shim 

dk'tiv 

dk’tur 

dk'tres 

dd'aje 

dd'dur 

dd dl 


ad junct 
al te^, 
ag ate 
al ley 
al oes 
al pha 
ulSim 
am her 
am ble 
am el 
am pie 
am ply 
an arch 


ddjunkt 

df'tiir 

dfc'dl 

cU'le 

dVOze 

dlfd 

di'lum 

dinUmr 

dm'bt 

dm'mel 

dm-pl 

dm'ple 

dn’ark 


anch 4 )r dnk'nr 
an gor 
an gle 
ang ler 
an gry 
an guish 
an ise 
an clc 
an nals 
an swer 
an tick 
ant ler 
anx ious 


anff gnr 

dng'gl 

dng'gliir^ 

dnggre 

dn'gwdsh 

dn'his 

dnk'kl 

an ndlz 

dn'sur 

dn'tik 

djU'Iur 

dnk'skus 


(Lesson 2.) reading. 
Rules for Reading Verse. 
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Obs. 2. No pause can he mdSLe after the 9djectioe pure, cmd 
the vcr'h grate. 

Rule 3. Most kinds of verse, admit a short pause in or near 
the middle of the lint;- ^ht; falling infection may be applied 
to the middle pause of tl^ penultimate line with great effect. • 
Thus: 

A little rule\, a little sway\, 

A suijj/^)eam', in a winter’s day', 

Is aM the XJtoud\ and mighty have', 

Between the cradle', and the grave\. 

Lesson 3.) arithmetic. 
l^roy Wdght. 

* I’ablc of the Parts. 

24 Grains (gr.) make 1 Penny weight, dwt. 

20 Penny weights “ 1 Ounce, oz. 

12 Ounces “ 1 Pound, lb. 

Note. By this weight, the pmccious metals and liquors arc weighed. 


Addition of Troy Weight. 

Note. The rules for steiting and working this and the other compound 
terms, are the same as those applied to Federal and English money. They 
need not bo repeated. • 

1.) lbs. oz. dwt. (2.) *lbs. oz. dwt. gr. 

48- 10- 11 186- 2*- 19 -20 

37 - 8 - 7 55 - 9-13 -7 

15-10 - 4 1470-11- 3-17 

8 - 3- 16 387 - 3 - 8 -5 

13-9-11 10-5-7-12 


1. Add lbs. 216-4-18.-20; lbs. 117-10-16-30; Ib.l- 
2-1-19, and lbs. 77-7-11-7. 

Subtraction of Troy Weight. 

(1.) IblO - 0 - 18 - 0 larger.sum (2) IW - 3-1-2 
6 - 9 - 2-20 sm^ler sum^ * 4- 1-18- 6 


3 - 9 - 15 - 4 difference. 
elO- 6-18- Oprobf. 

3. Subtract lbl4 - 6-11 from lb22-12- 6. 4. Subtract 
lbl2 - 11 - 10 - 11, from llT 16, and add the several differences 
fnto one sum. 


(Lesson 4.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Rule 5. Active participles govern the objective case. As, 
James saw his sister feeding the fowla 
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In this sentence, fke noun fowTif, is in the objective case and 
1 governed by the act\ve ^rifciyle, feeUing ; agreeably to 
ule 5. 

Joseph, digging tlie fieid, fouhd. rf pnrs^*of money. Joseph 
the men ploughing the farm. Ann, in helping the needy, 
oes her duty. The good ifian, feeding the poor, honours bis 
laster. 

Note. Participles arc of three kinds ; to u*it, die pret^nt participlCj^ 
aet participle, and the compound participle. 

'Hic present participle end.s in ing^; and when it governs the objective 
ixic, it g('ncrally comes from a verb that can bo made transitive ; and 
horefirc it is Btyi[<‘.d an active participh*. * 

Til# present paiticipic does not always act upon, or govern the objective 
astur fur it /i'cquently d(^(>H the office of an adjective ; as, a loving child ; a 
-harming girl ; th(i pelting storm ; the, roaring ocean, 

The past participle cuds in d, or erf, t, or k; as, loved, learned, taught, 
down, iSic. * 

And the compound participle is a connexion of the present and past; as, 
laving loved, being taught, «fec. 

Joseph’s horse, drawing the chaise, passed with Sarah’s friends 
\nd a child. Justus rode Pa’s new horse and best saddle. Mary 
pivo half her dinner to tjic poor child. The hunter’s bounds 
r^hased the fox to the wood. Many very poor folks live in the 
2 ity. The sun’s rays are sensildy felt. The day is very warm. 

Obs. The article the may he put before culverhs to mark the 
degi'ce with gri^.atcr force j as, the more Mary wiitcs, the 
greater her im])rovement. The swifter he runs, the greater 
his speed. Sometimes a whole, phrase seems to do the office of 
an adverb, and is called an adverbial phrase; as, Mar'y acted 
in a very discreet way ; or, Mar'y acted discreetly. 

(Lesson 5.) spelling. 

bab bio bcWhl bad ness hdd'nes 

bab bier hdh'lur baf fle ^df'Jl 

back bite hnk'hite baf fler baf flier 

, back door hdk'dore bag gage hdg'gidje 

Ifack room hdkfi’bom bagti io bdn'yO 
back slide Ixik' slide bal anct*. bdVldnse 

back stair bdk'stdf bal lot bdl'lut 

back stays hdk'slaze ban dage hdn'didje 
back sword hdk'sord band box bdni'bdks 
back ward bdk’wdrd ban ish bdn'nish 

bad ger bdd'jui- bank er bdnk'ur 

bad ly bdd'lc 

(Lesson 6.) reading. 

The American Eagle. 
i. There’s a fine bald bird', with a bending beak' 

With an angry eye', Lnd a startling shriek', 


ap pie ap'pl 
apt ly dpt' to 
ar id dr'i'id 
ar row dr'ro 
ash cs dsh'lz 
ash y dsh!e 
ask er dsk'ur 
as peel ds'pakt 
asth nia dst'md 
at om dt'tuni 
ax is dk'sis 
ax le dk'sl 
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That inhabits the crag\, w^ere the cliff iow’rs blow'’, 

On the precipicc^top', in ^rpetual snow\. 

• • 

2. He sits where the air' is shrill and bleak', 

On the splinter’i^dinUof a*shiverid peak\ ; 

Bold\, bald\, and strip’d', like a vulture torn', 

In wind and strife', his featheA worn\. 

3. All ruffl’d and stain’d', yet gleaming bright'. 

Bound his j^irpen^-neek', that’s wrinkled and white', 

Winds a red tuft of hair\, which glitters afar', 

Like the crest of a chieftain', tliin’d in war\. 

4. This bird of the cliff', where the barren yew «pri^gs'. 
Where the sun beams play', and the jrind-liarp sings', 

Sits erect', iTnapproachable\, fearlcssx and proud', 

And screamss, soars alofV, and lights in the cloud\. 

6. He’s the bird of our hanner\ ; tlic Eagle that braves', 

When the battle is there', the wrath of the waves\. 

He rides on the storm\,*in its hurricane march', 

’Mid flashes of liglitning', across the blue arch\. 

• 

6. He dips his bold wing' in the blushes of day\ ; 

Drinks noon’s fervid blaze', and eve’s parting ray\ 5* 

He visits the stars\, at their homd’in the sky', 

And meets the sun’s beam with an imalter’4 eye\. 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 

Multijplication of Troy Weight. 

(1) lb. 27 -5 - 16x3=lb.82 - 5 - 8. 

(2) lb.ll3 - 6 - 6 - 18X5= (3) oz.9 - 18 - 22x8= 

(4) lb.414 - 6 - 8 - 2X 12= (5) lb.l6 - 10 - 19x11= 

Division*of Troy Weight, 

(1) 821b. - 5oz. - 8dwt^3=27 - 5 - 16 - Ans. 

C2) 1131b. 6 - 6 - 18-i-5= (3) 9oz. - 18 - 22-i-8= 

(4) 414 - 6 - 8 - 2h- 12= (5) 161b. ^10 - 19+11= 

Obs. These examples may he extended Xit plea^re by the 
teacher; and the scholar wiltfnd it Convenient to have all the 
tables of the compound parts, perfectly committed. Every 
recitation in Arithmetic should be in class^ and upon a blacic 
board: fhere is no adequate^ubstitutc. ^ 

(LcssonJS.) grammar. 

Of the Articles. 

The artialc is placed before the noun to limit its application. 
Tliere are two articles ; a or an, and the. A is called the inde- 
finite article, ^for it does not limit its noun to a specific object, 
but merely to one of a kind ; as, a m^, a bird j that is, one of 
the species of men or birds, but no particular one. 
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The^ is called tie definite article, for it limits its noun to a 
known object; as, the man, the bird; that^s, some man or bird 
which is known and of 'd^hicS' mention has been made. 

The indefinite article is pul bc^ore^tho nojin singular, and lim- 
its it to one of a kind ; but the definite article is put before nouns 
of both numbers; as, a raan,ihe man, or the men, a bird, or the 
bird, or the birds. 

Rule 6. The article refers to the noun in limitation ; as, a 
man walks. 

In this example ; a the indefinite tirticle^ and refefs to 
the nonn, man^ in limitation; I'ule 6. Man is a noun comm on^ third 
person^ singular number^ masculme f^enderj and the suhjgct 
of the verb waQcs ; walks is an intransitive verh^ third person^ 
singular number^ and agrees with its subject man^ rule 1 . 

A bird sings. A ifbrse runs. The river flows. The sun 
shines. The grass grows. , 

Obs. 1. When a noun is used without an article^ expressed 
or implied^ it is taken in its most extensive meaning ; aSj 
man goes to his long home ; that is, all m ankind. 

Obs. 2. When the article a, comes before another vowel or 
a silent li, then it is changed into an ; as, an o.r, an ant, an 
apple, an hour. But when a comes before the vowel u, having 
the long^ sound, it is not changed into an ; as, a unit, a uni- 
corn, a useful man, a union of minds. 

Deer run on the hill. Youth fly to pleasure. Man is born to 
die. Hope keeps the heart whole. 

(Lesson 9.) SPELLING. 

banner hdn'7iur bellows*he/'Zw5 fjbigly hlg'le 

ban nock hdn'nuk bel man bM'mdnhig ness big'nes 

bail qiiet bdnk'kvwt ben dor be7i'dur big ot big' gut 

ban ter hdn'tur her ry her' re bil boes biVbOze 

bar on hdr'run bet tor hct'tur' bil ious hil'yus 

bar rack bdr'rdk licit tor bct'tur bil let hiliit 

bar rel hdi^'rU bet ty bet tc bil liards bU'yurdz 

barrow bdr'rO ^ bevel bedU billow Ul’lo' 

heck on bek'/at, * bev y bCv'e birch cn hur'tshn 

bed l&iJi bcd'lu'iTi bib her btb'iyuv bird er biird/ur 
bed stead bed'sted bick or Wdkur bird lime biird'Ume 
beggar beg'gur bidden bid'dn bird man burd'mdrt 

belfry belfre bidder bid'dur birds eye burdz'i 

bel low heVlO ' ^ 

(Lesson 10.) reXding, 

The New- York Sailor Boy. 

1. Year after year', both far and near^, 

Some sail the wide seas o’er\ ; 

And nciver dreads, the waveVdeath bed^, 

Tbo\far frqpi any sJiore\. 
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2. For ill their prime^, tl^y learn to c^imb^, 

High the reeling mast\ ; 

And feel a pride\, safe theie to ride', 
Heedlessly' in the blast\. 

• 

3. And father^s^fearsy, and mother’s te'ars'. 

For many a* truant cMld', . 

Have sadden’d life', ’till', with the strife 
Of hope and fear', grown wUd\. 

4. Thcy^ side by side', have lain and died', 

By their own son forgoty ; 

Who', o’er the sea', nigh mad with glee',. 
Blesses his hapi)yloty. 

5. And hoys I’ve seen', who’d nevef been 

Where ships co^ld sail before', 

As if in quest of some birOPs nest' 

Ransack the spars all o’ery. 

6. They’d shout asl»ud', from top-mast shroud', 

Wliich rattl’d in the breeze', 

Af. if at j)loy\, on summer’s jay', 

’Mid boughs of applc-treesy. 

(Lesson li.) ARiTiiMETie. 
Avoirdupois Weight. 


Table of Parte. 

10 Drams (dr.) make 1 Ounce, marked oz. 

10 Ounces ” 1 Pound, lb. 

28 Pounds ”• i of h hundred wt. qr. 

4 qrs. 112 lbs. ” 1 hundred weight, cwt, 

20 Cwt. ” 1 Ton, T. 


Note. By this wei^-ht all kinds of dros.sy goods are usually weighed. 

Addition of Avoirdupois Weight. 

1. T. cwt. qr. lb. 2. cwt. qr. lbs. oz. dr. 
15- 3-2-15 VI -2-^- 9-6 

4-12-4-9 19-l*-0-14-7 

82-15-0-10 If - 3 - 16 - 0-15 

102 - 11 - 3 - 6 Ans. 

3. Add, 12T. 19 - 2 - 24 - li - 11; lOT. 6-2-15 
8-4, and 27ibs. 12-15. 

Subtraction of Avmrdupois Weight. 

1. ewte 14 - 1 - 19 2. T. 118 - 18 - 2 - 17 - 11 - 2 

6 - 3 - Pi 78-10-3-22-14-4 


3. From T. 16-16-1-6-7-8 take T. 14 - 14 - 3 
14 - 14 - 14, and add the remainders of the several results. 
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(Lesson 12.J grammar. 
fif tpe Adjective, 

Adjectives refer to nouns to express some quality or property. 
The quality of objects dilfcrs oifiy 1 ) 5 ' con^jvarison, and adjectives 
cypress the shades 'of difference "by a difference in their ending. 

The adjective expresses % positive'^ state, a comparative de- 
gree, and a superlative degree. 

^ The positive state is expressed by the simple adjective; as» 
a wise man, a sweet apple, a high tree, »?’:c. 

The comparative decree, expresses an increase or decrease 
^f the positive state, and is formed by annexing r, or cr, to 
the simple adjective ; as, a wiser man, a sweeter apple, a high- 
er free, • 

•T’he superlative degree, expresses the greatest increase or de- 
crease of the positive state; it is formed by affixing st, or est^ to 
the simple adjective; as, the wisefet man, the sweetest apple, the 
highest tree, &c. 

The adverbs, more and most, and loss and least, may be 
used to express the degrees; as,** a wise man, a more wise 
man, a most wise man; a wise man, a less wise man, the 
least wise man. 


Simple adjective. 

C’omparative degree. 

Superlative degi 

wire 

wiser 

wisest 

sweet 

sweeter 

sweetest 

high 

higher 

highest 

wise 

more wise 

most wise 

sweet 

more sweet 

most sweet 


Note. Some adjectives admit of uo comparison, such as round, square, 
white, black, &c. ; a state (jf thca*. something below the positive state, may 
be expressed by the termination tsA, as : roundish, squarish, blackish, &c. 


(Lcsssn 13.) SPELLING. 


birds foot 

hiirdz'fiLt 

blanket 

bldnk'U 

birds nest 

bArdz’ncst 

blank ly 

bldnk'lc 

birth day 

bnrt'h'dd, 

bias pheme 

blds'feme 

birth night 

burt'h'nzte 

bles ser 

bles^sur 

birth place 

bUrJi'h'pldse 

cbliss ful 

hlis'fia 

birth right 

burt'h'rltQ 

blis ter 

blis'tiir 

bis cuit 

bis'kit 

blink ard 

hUidc'urd 

bish op 

bish'np 

bliss less 

hlis'lcss 

bis muth 

biz'mut'h 

blab ber 

bldb'bur 

bit ter 

bit' fur . 

blAck house 

hlOk'JioAse 

bit tern 

biftiirn 

block tin 

blok'iin 

blab ber 

blctb'hiir 

block adc 

hlok'kdde 

black guard 

hldk' g-ard 

block head 

hlok'hed 

black bird 

hldk'hurd « 

block 'ish 

hlOk'h^h 

black en 

bldk'kn 

blood hound 

blud'hoicnd 

black ish 

hldk'ish 

bloodless 

hlitd'les 

black ness 

bldk'nes 

blood shed 

hlud'shed 

black smith 

hldk'smit'hj 

blood shot 

hlud'shot 

blad der 

bldd'ditr 

blood y 

blud'G 
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(Lesson 14.) jieading. 

Address toJVinter, 

1. Well^, old genlleman', ihoii hafe*l coifte again 
To give poor mcjf tals another cold embraces; 

But I see'', ijfl Iby torbcariiig fbien^, 

Some smiles of comfort in thy /rosty face\. 

2. Extend thy snowy mantle o’er 4he worlds; 

And^, with thy icy sceptre', tyrant', reigns; 

• O’er luitiirftTair', tjiy tempests may be hurl’d', 

And northern blasts may sweep ^ong the plains; — 

3^ Thou wilt not hurt my little tliatched cot'. 

As thou ri(i’st tow’ring on the passing gale'; 

But', pavsr^ delighted with my hap[>y lot', 

And', whistling', listen to the cvciiinf^tules. 

4. But if thou caperestrouiifV my house' and storm'; 

And troiiblest with tliy chills an honest soul'; 

1 w.arn the(! now^, bew'are thy grisly forms; 

I’ll burn thee', like a wqod~chuck‘, from thy holes. 

5- Stays, stays, old f(;lloss^; I recall that threats; — 

I h;el 7ny powers arc weaker far tjiaii thine\; 

Should j attempt to make thy nodtlle sweat', 

I fear one smack from thee, might shiver mines. 

(Lesson 15.) ARITHTVfETIC. 

Multi plication of Avoirdupois Wci^it. 

(1) T. 16 - G - 2 - Gx5=T.81 - 12 - 3 - 2 
(2) T.76 - 11 - 1 - 12X0== (3) c.l8 -18 - 3 - 16X8= 

(4) T.13 - 18 - 2 - 14 - 43 - 15xU>= (5) c. 12 - 3 - 16 - 

10x11= (0) (ir.3 - 27 - 15 - 15x12== 

Division of Avoirdupais Weight. 

(1) T.81 - 12 - 3 - 2-j-'5=T.i6 - 6 - 2 - 6 Ans. 

(2) T-76 - 14 - 1 - 12-s-6= 

(3) C.18 - 3 - 10-i-8= 

(4) T.13 - 18 - 2 - 14 - 13 - 

(5) C.12- 3-16- 10-^)l- , 

(6) qr.3 - 27 - 15 - 15^12= 

Obs, Remember y that in the Multi plication of all terms^ you 
carry for as many from a low name to the higlter, as will 
equal un^ty in that higher. ^ 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

UuLE 7. Every adjective refers to .some noiin, expressed cr 
implied, in qualification; as, Mary writes long letters. 

Mary is a noun proper, third person, singular number, fe- 
minine gender, suhjfct of the verb writes / writes is a ti'an- 
sitive verb, third person, singular number, and agrees with 
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its subject^ rule 1. honf^is an adjective, positive state, atid 
refers to the iioiAi letters, in qjLaliJication, rule 7. Letters is a 
noun common, third pfTson,'’ plural rsnmher, no gender, and 
the object af the ver^ wrAcs, imle 3. 

Good boys read large boolfe. Faithful boys get good lessons, 
^mall ships carry light burdens. Ann’s api)le is sweet, Mary’s, 
sweeter, and Bell’s, the sweetest. 

Obs. 1. An adjective, with the definite article before it, and 
no noun after if, may always he used as a,jnoun of the plural 
number ; as. The rich help the poor, *■ 

In parsing this sentence, say, the rich, is a noun common, 
third person, plural number, of one or both genders, and , the 
subject of "the verb help; help is a transitive verb, third per- 
son, plural number, and agrees with its subject, rule 1. The 
'poor, is a noun conlmon, third per son, plural number, of one or 
both genders, and the object of the verb help, rule 3. 

Obs. 2. One, iU'Oj three, ^c. are termed numeral adjectives ; 
but first, second, third, <^c, are termed ordinal adjectives. 

Obs. 3. Adjectives of one syllable are mostly compared by er 
and est, while those of two or mm'e syllables are compared, ge- 
nerally, by more and most, less and least. 

(Lessson 17.) spelling. 


bios som 

blos'sitm 

bon net 

bon'net 

blub ber 

bhV/bur 

bon ny 

bon'ne 

blud geon 

hliidjun 

bor age 

hur'idje 

blun dcr 

blitn'dur 

bor rough 

bur'rO 

blunt ly 

blimt'le 

bor row 

hor'rO 

blunt ness 

hlimt'ncs 

bos'sage 

bds'sdje 

blush y 

blush'e 

bos vel 

boz'vcl 

bins ter 

bills' tur 

botch y 

bolsh'c 

blus trous 

bids' tr us 

bot tie 

bbt'tl 

bod icc 

bOd'is 

box er 

bdks'ur 

bod y 

bod'de 

brack et 

brdk'kit 

bog gle 

. hog'gl 

brack ish 

brdk'ish 

nog gy 

bpg'ge 

. brag ger 

brdg'gvr 

brdg'Us 

brdg'le 

bom bard 

bum' hard 

brag less 

bom bast 

bum'bdst 

brag ly 

bond maid 
bond roan 

bdnd'tnade 

bond'mdn 

bram ble 

brdm'bl 


t 

(Lesson 18.) reading. 


To the Wine Bibber. 

1. Push hack the bowl\ ! its charms', to-day ’ 
Will vanish e’er to-morrow\ ; 

Its potent fumes', will die away', 

And leave you', wreck’d with sorrows. 
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2. Although it lights the sparkling eyes'* 

With momeiftary pleasure^ ^ 

Yet', when the cheating poison dies', 

Wo follows ;it its l^isimcv 

3. Push hack the bowl\ ! the r»ddy wine' 

Is but a treacherous snare\ ; 

Fell serpents round the goblet twine', 

And Ic^ve th^r poison there\. 

0 

4. A blaze of rapturous joy may seem 

To issue from the bowl\ ; 

You bask', a moment', in the gleam', 

Then drink^ and drown the sowJ\. 

5. Push hack the bowl\ ! JTts Judas kiss', 

Soon lays its victim low\ ; 

Why revel in a brutish bliss'. 

To find an age of .wo\? 

C. Let reason^s voice be heard, supreme\ ; 

Take temperance for your gliides ; 

Lest', launch’d on dissipation’s stream', 

You sink beneath its tide\. 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 

(5.) Apothecaries Weight. 

Table of the Parts. 

20 Grains, gr. mtike 1 Scruple, marked ^ 

3 Scruples „ 1 Dram, “ ft 

8 Drams „ 1 Ounce, “ ^ 

12 Ounces 1 Pound, „ ft 

Notk. Apothecaries mix their medicines by this weight, but they buy 
and sell by avoirdupois weight. 


Addition of Apothecaries Weigjit 


1) 

lbs. 

3 

1 



(2) lbs. 

3 • 

5 3 

qr. 

8- 

3- 

2- 

2 


1^- 

11 - 

7- 2 

- 19 


16- 

2- 

5- 

1 


36- 

6- 

5- 1 

- 17 


12- 

0- 

2- 

1 


72- 

5- 

6- 2 

-16 


36- 

6- 

2- 

1 






3. Add, n«lbs. 

- 1 

- 5 

1 

2-15; 161bs. - 

11-7- 

-1-19 

ISOlbs. 

- 

- 6- 

- 2- 

19,; 

and 

add the results 

into one 

sum. 



Sfuhtraction of Apothecaries 

r Wei 

ght. 


(1) 

lbs. 9 

^ 1 

-2- 

•2- 

12 

(2) lbs. 

28- 

10-4- 

1-10 

6 

- 10 

- 1 - 

1 - 

19 

17- 

6-7- 

2- 8 
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3. From lbs. - 1 - 2, takf 53-7 - 5. From lbs. 63, take 
lbs. 14-9-1, and add the results into onfi sum, 

(Lesson 20.) grammar. 

Adverbs. * ' 

Rule 8. Adverbs refer <-to verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, in modification ; as, Sophia writes daily. 

Sophia is a noun proper, third person, ^iifigular number, 
feminine ffender, and the stdiject of the verb, v: rites ; writes is 
an iniransilive verb, third person, singular number, and 
tigrees loith its subject, rule 1. / ddUy is an ad, verb of time, and 
refers to the verb writes, in modification, rule 8. 

Mary <Avrites handsomely, James reads fluently. The river 
runs crookedly. Thvs trees grow well. The house stood there. 
I heard the bell then. You listen now. Joseph makes a very 
handsome bow. Ralph saw the boys rowing the boat briskly. 

Note. Advorbfl are of various kinds. They refer to the tin)C, the place, 
and tlic manner of actions. They modify qualities and properties. They 
affirm, deny, aucstiou, and answer; ana some of them maybe compared 
the same as adjective^. 

Ons. The same word is often made an adverb, an adjec- 
tive, a conjunction, and even a noun. Hence, to know ajxirt 
of speech, observe the ^ce it performs in the sentence to 
which it is applied. 

The new ship sails extremely crank. Mary’s brother writes 
daily. The more the wind blows, the faster the ship sails. The 
hunters shoot the birds flying. The flying smoke dims the 
sight. The rattling hail faU^; clattering on the roof of the house. 
The sun appears wading through the clouds. 


(Lesson 21.) spelling. 


branch cr 

hrdntsh'ur 

bring cr 

hrln^ur 

branch y 

hrdntsh'C 

bris ket 

brls'Mt 

bran dy 

brdn'dc 

brisk ly 

brisk'le 

bran ny 

b\;dn'ne 

brisk ness 

•brisk'nes 

brass y 

brds'e 

bris tie 

bris'tl 

bread corn 

bred'korn 

bris tly 

bris'tle 

break fast 

hrekfdst 

brit tic 

hrittl 

breast bone 

brest'bone 

broth er 

hruVh'ur 

breast hook 

brest'hook 

brash er 

brush'ik' 

breast knot 

bresfnot 

brush y 

brush'd 

breast plate 

brcst'pldte 

brus tie 

hrus'sl 

breast work 

brest'wurk 

bub ble 

hub'hl 

breath less 

bret'h'les 

bub bier 

hxfJb'hlvT 

brick bat 

hHk'bdt 

bub by 

huh'be 

brick clay 

hrik'kld 

buck et 

hihi/ldt 

brick dust 

hrlk'dust 

buck le 

buJc'kl 

brick kiln 

brik'kil 

buck ler 

huklUr 
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brill iant hrlVydnt ijuck ram buk'rum 

’ brin die hrln'M •buck thorn huk't'hdrn 

(Lesson 22.) reading. 
livening. 

1. This is the hour when meni’ry. wakes 

Sweet dreamB which do not last\ ; 

This is the hour when fancy takes 
A syf vey (jf the past\. 

2. Slie brings before the passive mind 

The deeds of earlier years\ ; 

With friends that have been long consign’d 
To silence^ and to tears\. 

3. The few we ZfMv, the one wc lovWy 

Appear^, and tlien pass on\ ; 

And many a well known /orw remov’d', 

And many a pleasure gone\. 

4. Connexions that in death are hush’dvj 

AfFeetion’s broken chaiii\ ;• 

And hopes that fate too early crush’d', 

In memory live agaiiu. ^ 

5. Now', wal(^h the fading gleams of dajW, 

And muse on prospects flowiu ; 

Tintv aft('r tint', fades slow away\; 

Niglit comes^ — and ulj are gone\. 

(Lesson 23.) arithmetic. 

Multiplication f*/* A%)othrcarics Weight. 

( 1 ) lb.4 - 8 - 2 ^ lX5^1b.23 - 5 - 3 - 2 Ans. 

(2) lb.53 - 10- 2 - 2 - 12x9-: (3) lb.05 -5 - 6 - 1 - 14x11 = 

(4) lb.l77 - 8 - 5 - 1 - 12X12== 

Division of Apothecaries Wfight. 

(1) 231bs - 5 - 3 - 2-^5==4 - 8 - 2 •• 1 Ans. 

(2) 534 - 10 - 2 - 2 - 12^9= 

(3) 654 - 5 - G - 1 - 14-^11= 

(4) aim - 8 - 5 - 1 - 12-#-12= 

(Lessmi 24.) grammar. 

Of Government. 

Goverifment, in grammar, implies the power which one word 
has over another, in causing it to be pul in some mood, tense, or 
case, for th% purpose of making sense. Hence, it is said that 
transitive verbs, active participles, and prepositions,, govern the 
objective case of the noun, because these parts of speech require 
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that case to follov" them as the object of an fiction or relation. 
In parsing the several parts of speech, it 'vyill be proper to adopt 
some uniform method of expressing their various jiroperties, re- 
lations, &c. Tills will contribute to guard against perplexities, 
and abridge labour. 

The method already pursued, (so far as it has been applied,) 
is probably the most natural, and may soon be rendered the 
most familiar. That is, when you pftrsc a noun, tell its kind, 
Iierson, number, gender, case, and office. When you parse a 
verb, tell its kind, person, number and agreement, and give the 
rule. Wlicn you parse an adjective, tell its degree, to what it 
rr fers, and give the rule. In parsing the active participle, tell 
its government, and give the rule. A preposition, tell its rela- 
tioiiy and government, and tell the rule. An article, tell its kind 
and what it limits. 

Heaven’s face is spread with clouds. John holds the man’s 
horse while eating oats. The Master sees the large scholar teach- 
ing the child. The poor help the rich. The rich feed the poor. 
The boy’s master teaches the neighbour’s children. 


budg ct 

(Lesson 25.) spelling. 
bud fit .. bur ner 

hur'nur 

buf fet 

huffit 

bur net 

hur'nit 

buf He 

hu/fl ^ 
hug hare “ 

bur rel 

hur'ril 

bug bear 

bur row 

bilr'rO 

build or 

hild'ur* 

burthen 

hur't'hcn 

build ing 

hlld'ing 

bur y 

hcr're 

bul bous 

hid’hus 

bus tie 

hits'll 

bulk head 

hulk'h^ 

bus tier 

hits'lur 

bulk y 

hulk'ke 

‘ busy ^ 

biz'ze 

bun chy 

hun'tshe 

but tier 

hut'liir 

bun die 

him'dl 

but ter 

hut'tur 

bun gle 

hung'gl 

hnng'glur 

hurdh 

but ton 

hut'tn 

bun glcr 

but tress 

hut' Iris 

burden 

bux om 

huks'um 

bur dock 

hffr'dvk 

buz zard 

buz'zurd 

bur gess^ 

buries 

cab bage 

kdb'hidje 

burgh er 

hurg'uT 

cab in 

kdb'hin 

bur lace 

hur'tdse 

cac kle 

kdkfkl 

bur Icsque 

bur'lcsk 




(Lesson 26.) riiadino. 


Morning . ,, 

What’s most enchanting to behold^, 

Or ting’d with richest hues of gold', 

Or beauties most sublime unfoldN ? 

The Momingv 
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2. What elevates the s][^rits high\ ; 

Removes tfie tear fi^m beauty’s eye'. 

And fills the soul wilh ecstac^v? 

The Morningv. 

3. What part of eacli revolving day', 

Does greatest harmoiiy^isplays ; 

Or makes man’s life most blitlic and gay\? 

The Morningv 

4. What makes the healthy current flow', 

And beauty’s fliatures fairer growx; 

And checks with mantling blushes glow\? 

The Morningv 

5. BlcssVl hour' ! I hail thy carly*prime', 

The choicest of mx fleeting time\ ; 

I’ll praise thy charms in triple rhyme', 

Sweet Morningv 

(Lesson 21) ARITHMETIC. 

(G) Cloth Measure, 

Tabic of the Partft 

2.1 Inches (in.) make 1 Nail, marked na, 

4 Nails i of a Yard or 1 Qr. qr, 

4 Qrs. 1 Yard yd. 

3 Quarters 1 Ell Flemish, * E. FI. 

5 Quarters I Ell English, E. E. 

6 Quarters I Ell Frencli, E. Fr. 

Note. Cloth, ribbong, tapes, •Ac. arc befught and sold by this measure. 

Addition of Cloth Measure. 

(1) yds. qr.s. na. (2) E. E. qr. na. (3) E. FI. qr. na. 
7S - 1 - 2 - •62-2-1 19-2-0 

150 - 3 - 3 1116 - 2 - 2 63H - 1 - 2 

255 - 3 - 1 814 - 3 - 0 398 - 3 -3 

631 - 2 - 0 769 - 1 -3 *458 - 2 - 1 

1116 - 2 - 2 Ans. 

4. Add 219 yds. 3 - 3 ; 812 yds. 3 - 1 j 989 yds. 1-2 
Subtraction of Cloth Measure. 

(i) yds. 1766 - 1 - 2 * (2) E. E. 166 - 4 - 1 

1276 - 2 - 3^ 77-0-2 

(3) E. Fr. 144 - 1 (4) E. FI. 63 - 1 - 2 

• 87-2 36-2-3 

6. A. bougftt yds. 33 - 2 of crape, and sold yds. 19-3-2, 
what had he left 7 * Ans. 13yds - 2 - 2. 
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Multiplication o f Cloth Meagre. 

(1) y. 112 - 3 - 2x3"-=338^- 2 - 2. (2) y.45 - 1 - 2x5= 

(3) E. E. 17 - 4 - 2x7= (4) E. F1.38 - 1 - 3x9= 

(5) E. Fr.44-2-2;<12= 

Division \)f Cloth Measure. 

(1) 338 - 2 - 2-2-3-112 -3 -2 Ans. 

(2) 459 - 1 - 2-^5= 

(3) 173-4-2-2-7= 

(4) 383FI - 1 - 3 ^^9= (5) 44E. F. - 2 - 2-2-12= 

(Lesson 28.) grammar. 

Of Pronouns. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. Its object is to 
enable the writer or speaker ta avoid repetition, and render 
language concise and agreeable. 

Note. The use of the pronoun may l)e exemplified in the following 
manner; Mary writes Mary’s copies wcU; hence, Mary has improved in 
Mary’s style of penmanship. Here the noun Mary occurs four times in a 
few words. Now introduce the pronoun, and the repetition will be avoided, 
and the language improved. Mary writes her copies w'ell ; hence, she has 
improved in her style of penmanship. 

As pionouns are used in the place of nouns, they have all the 
properties, powers, and relations, that belong to nouns: to wit, 
person, number, gender, and case j and they have also gov(‘rii- 
ment and agreement. 

Pronouns are divided into four kinds ; — to wit. 

1. Personal Pronouns, 3. Pclalive Pronouns, 

2. Adjective Pronouns, 4. Interrogative Pronouns. 

Teaching little children is a pleasant emydoyment. Good 

children increase their parents’ pleasures daily. Bad children 
multiply their parents’ sorrows continually. 


cal ice 

(Lesson 29.) spelling. 
knl'is ^can thus 

kdn't'hUs 

cal id 

kdild 

can tie 

kdn'tl 

cal let 

kdllet 

cant let 

kdnflit 

cal lous 

kdVlus 

can to 

kdn'to 

cal low 

kdl'lo 

can ton 

kdn'tun 

cam el 

kdm'cl 

cad vass 

kdn'vds^ 

cam lit 

kdm'lit 

cap Stan 

kdp'stdn 

cam phire 

kdnifir 

cap laiii 

kdp'tin 

kap'shus 

can cel 

kdn'sil 

cap tious 

can cer 

kdn'siir 

cap tive 

kdp'tvV 

can did 

kdn'did 

cap tor 

kdp'tur 

can die 

kdn'dl 

cap ture 

kdp'tshiire 

can dour 

kdn'diir 

car at 

kdr'dt 

can dy 

kdn'de 

car ol 

kdr'ul 
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can kcr 
•can non 
can not 
can on 
can tor 


kdnff'lmr 

kdn'ri'tyi 

kdn'not 

kdn'nn 

kdn'tiTi'* 


Cgar rot 
gar ry 
cas fwck • 
cyst or 
cas tlo * 


kdr'rut 

kdr're 

kda'fiuk 

kdst'ur 

kda'b'l 


(Lesson 30.) rkadino. 

A Mother^ s Grief. 

1. To nnrjic iho^snlPrintrs of the habe', 
I'liat cannot speak its \\p\ ; 

To see llic infant tears gusli fortli', 
Yet know not why tliey flow\; 
To meet tlie meek'', uplifted eye'', 
That fain would ask relief. 
Yet', can but show its agonyv ;* 
yVi/.s' is a grief. 


2. To see-', in one short hour', decay’d', 

The hope of foriiRa* yearsv ; 

To feel how imiit Vi father"* s prayers\; 

How vahi a mother's teurs\ ; 

To find the cold grave now^misl close 
O’er vvliat Avas once the chief 
Of all Ihe treasur’d jo 3 %s on eartlh; 

7' his is a mother's gritf. 

3. Y"ct when the first Avild throb is past',* 

Of anguisli', and despair'. 

To lift tlie (‘ye of faith to Ilijav’n'. 

And say', my child is there',” 
7Viis', bcist can dry the gushing tear\ j 
This', yields the heart relicf\ ; 
Anon the Christian's pious hope', 
0’crcoriu?s the mother's grief. 



(Lesson 31.) arithmetic. 

Long Measure. 

Tabic of the Part^ 


6 

Points (pi.) make 

1 Line, 

1 Barleycorn, 

L 

4 

Lines “ 

b.c. 


Barleycorns “ 

1 Inch, 

in. 


Inches “ 

1 Foot, 

ft. 

3 

Feet « 

1 \"ar(3, 

1 Rod, pole or perch, 

yd. 

5i Yards, or 16i feet 

pc. 

40 

Poles “ 

1 Furlong, 

fur. 

8 

Furlongs, or 320 poles 

1 Mile, 

1 League, 

m. 

3 

Mi^cs “ 

L. 

00 

Geo. or 601 Stat. M. 

1 Degree, 

deg. 

360 

Degs. or equal parts, 

1 Great circle of the earth. 
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Note. This measure is applied td whatever has length without refer- 
ence to breadth or thickness. 

Some other terms are occasionally applied, such as a hand, 
a fathom, a chain, &c. / 

•A hand is 4 inches, and used to measure the lieight of horses. 

A fathom is 6 feet ; and ajiplied to measure deep water. 

A chain is 100 links long, or 66 feet, or 4 rods, and used in 
measuring roads and lands. 

Addition of I^ong Measure. 

‘ (1) L. m. fur. po. (2) yds. ft. in. 

15 _ 2 - 4 - 17 14-2-10 

18-1-3-10 15-1-11 

^-0-{l-24 12-0-9 

530 - 1 - 3 - 12 7 - 1 -8 

830 - 1 - 6 - 24 14 - 2 -7 

38 - 0 - 3 - 22 10 - 1 - 10 

1493 - 2 - 2 - 29 

3. Add 1493 Lea. - 2- 7- 4- 2-10-8-5; to 1262 
Lea. -1-6-38-5-5-2-11-2-3-5. 

Subtraction of Long Measure. 

(1) L37 - 1- 2-, 9 (2) L155 - 2- 2-13 

16 - 2 - 3 - 13 76 - 6 - 2 - 19 

3. Subtract m. 43 - 6 - 22 from m. 125 - 3 - 25. 

4. Subtract y. 15 - 1 - 3 from y. 37 - 0 - 8, and add all the 

remainders into one sum. . t 

(Lesson 32.) grammar. 

Of Personal Pronouns. 

There are five personal pronouns ; to wit, I, you, he, she, it ; 
and the plurals of these are we, you, they. 

Note 1. In sole mn and poetic etylcs, thou is used for you in the singu- 
lar number, and »r you, in the plural. The plural verb, arc, is also 
made to agree with yoft and thou in the Bing|ular number ; as, you arc iny 
brother, or thou art my brother. The idea is in fact single, and the verb 
must be regarded as single. 

Pronouns have three persons both in their singular and plural 
application. I, or the person who speaks, is the first person ; 
you, is the second he, she, or it, is the third person singular. 
We, the person who speaks connected with others, is the first 
person, you, the second person, they, the third person plural. 

Not* 2. The verb agrees with the pronoun, you, in the '^Singular or 
plural numlicr, agreeably to the idea expressed by the term. 

09% Pronouns, Uhe nouns, mayht declined; f/iat is, their 
gender, and case, may be illustrated in the 
jollMmg manner. 
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Singular Number. 



1st Pers. 

2d P. • 3d P. ms. g. 

Fe. g. 

Nr.*g. 

Nom. Case I, 

you, •ho,’ 

she, 

it. 

Pos. Case My, 

yours, , his, 

hers. 

its. 

Obj. Case Me, 

yoil, hifh, 

her, 

it. 


Plural Nttmber, 


• 

Nom. Case We, 

you, they, 

they, 

they. 

Pos. Case ^irs, 

yours, theirs, 

theirs, 

tlieirs.^ 

Obj. Case Usj 

you, tli«m, 

them, 

them. 


Note 3. Thoug-h the second person in the sing-ular and plural nnmb-ftrs, 
hflve the same form, yet the mind will readily distingfuish their application 
to sing-ular or plural objects, and their case may be determined iroirt their 
relation to other words. 

In the solemn and poetic sWles, the second person is thou, and declined 
thus : Norn, thou, Pos. thine, Obj.4,hee. Plural, Nom. ye or you, I*os. yours, 
Obj. you. 

(Lesson 33.) spelling. 


cas tor 

kds'tur • 

centaur 

scn'tdwr 

cas trel 

kds'tril 

cen tral 

sen'trdl 

catch er 

kdtsh'iir 

cen Uc 

sen'tur 

catch fly 

kdtsh'jil 

cen trick 

sen'trik 

cat fisli 

kdt'fish 

cen try 

sen'tri. 

cat head 

kdt'hCd 

ccr fcain 

ser'tin 

cat mint 

kdt'mint 

ces sion 

, sesh'shun 

eat pipe 

kdl'pl2)C 

cess ment 

ses'ment 

cats eye « 

kdts'i 

CCS sor 

scs'sur 

cats foot 

kdts'fut 

chaf for 

tshdffur 

islmfles 

cat sup 

kdtiili'iPp 

Chaff less 

cat tic 

kdt'tl 

chaf fy 

tshdj'fe 

tshal'drun 

cav ern 

kdv'urn 

dial dron 

cav il 

kdv'il * 

chal ice 

tshdlis 

cel lar 

seVlur 

cham let 

kdm'lit 

ce meiit 

sem'ment 

cham brel 

kdm'bril 

cen scr 

sm'sur 

chan cel 

, tshdn'sel 

cen sor 

sen' sor 

chan nel 

tshdn'nel 

cen sure 

cen sus 

sen'shur 

sen'sus 

chan ter 

tshdn'tur 


(Lesson 34.) reading. 
i'hG Burial. 

Earth to caitlP, and dust to dust\; 
Here the evil' and the just\ ; 

Here the youthful' and the old\ ; 
Here the timid' and the bolu\ ; 
Here the matronx and the maid' 

In onb common grave', are laidx. 
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2. Here t!ic vfissaK and the king'. 

Side by sidc^, lie irnnilderingx ; 

Here tiic .s\/ord and sceptre riist\; 

Earth to earth', and dusttodiist\. 

3. Age on age, sliall roll along', 

O’er this pale and ghastly tiir«)ng\; 

TJiosotliat wepttlieiriv, those that weep', 

All sliall with theso*sleep(;rs, sleepy. 

4. Trump of peace nor clarion’s roar', 

Ne’er shall break tlieir slumbers iiiorey, 

Heath shall kt^cp his silent trust' ; 

Mingled with its mother dusty. 

(Lesson 35.) aritiiiviktic, 

]\Ti(7t/ plication of hon^ Mcafinrc. 

1. d.l2 - 2 - - aOXo - 2. m.42 - 1 - 20x7-- 

3. fur.22 - 12-2 - 11x9= 4. d.f> - 42 - 7x11-- 

5. 111.4 1 - 5 - 33X12= 0. d.7 - 31 - 0 - 31x10= 

Diviiyion of Long Measure. 

1. 12d. - 2 - 5 - 3(i^5=2d - 24 - 4 - 15-^1 - 5 

2. 42m. - 1 ~ 20 : 7= 

3. 22fiir.- 12-2- 11-1-9= 

4. (id. -42 -7-^11= 

5. 44111. - 5 - 32 :12= 

0. 7d. - 31 - 0 - 31-^10= 

(Lesson 3(>.) GKA'TMAR. 

Of the Adjective Pronoun. 

Adjective pninoniis are said to be of a mixed nature, and to 
perform the oUiccs both of the iironoun and adjective. They are 
divided into several kinds; to wit: 

1. The demonstrative adjective pronoun* 

2. The indefinite adjective iironoun. 

3. Tlie possessive adjective pronoun. 

4. The distributive adjiictive pronoun. 

1. The Possessive adjective pronoun, is that ivliich . implies 

possession, and refers to some noun ex'prcssed or niidiirstood. 
Of this kind there are six; namely: niy, your, his, lipr, our, 
their ; as, my hat ; your book ; his gun ; Jier pen ; our city ; their 
seats. -i’ 

Notk. In solemn and jjoctic styles, mine, thine and thy, are used, and 
tills is the style adopted by the Friends’ society. In commoz^ ‘discourse it 
appears very stiff and ufl’ceted. 

’fe. Th£ Distributive adjective pronoun, is that which refers 
to a noun, expressing a number of persons or things, each of 
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which is taken separately. They refer to nc^ns of the singular 
. number only. Of th^ class there are but thre6 ; namely : each, 
every, either ; as, cacfi book of the books ; every child of all 
the children ; eitlier pen of the two pens. 

Him she i)ities. Tlicy tciocli tis daily. She often sings to us 
most clianningly. You he feeds plentifully. Him he carges 
easily. Them you love heartily. Fs it served faithfully. I run 
fast. He runs twice. We. run often. Those sheep arc white. 
These horses are fleshy. Five men drove twelve horses. 


(Lesson 37.) spehling. 


clifin tress 

tshdn'trls 

cher up 

tsher'up 

chan try 

tshdiitro 

chc'ss board 

tshes'hOrd , 

chap el 

tshdp'cL 

chess man 

tshCs'mdn 

chap lain 


chest nuf 

tshesVnut 

chap les.s 

ts?idp'les 

« chick en 

tshik'in 

chap let 

tshdp'lct 

chi(;k weed 

tshik'weed 

chap man 

tshdp'mdn 

chii blane 

tshU'hldnc 

chap ter 

ttihdp'tur 

chil iy 

tshWLc 

chat tic 

tshdttl * 

chil ness 

tshlVncs 

chat ter 

tshdt'Hir 

chim ney 

tshlm'nc 

chat ly 

tshdt'le 

chin oough 

tshin'kdf 

chec quer 

tshclc'ur 

cbinck y 

tshink'e 

check mate 

tshefcmdte 

chip ping 

tship'ing 

cher ish 

tsher'ish 

chin pur 

tshin'pur 

cher ry 

isher're 

chis el 

Jshiz'zel 

cher ub 

tsher'ub 

chit chat 

tshit'tshdt 


(Lesson 38.) reading. 

The Seasojis. 

I marked the as she pass’d along^, 

With her eye of light*' and her lip of song', 

While she stole in peace o’er the green earth’s breast'. 
And the streams sprang out from their icy rest'. 

The buds bent low to the breeze’s sigh', • 

And their breath went forth to the scepted skyv ; 
Then the fields look’d fresh inthpir sweet repose', 
And the young dews slept on the new-born rose\. 

IJookcd upon summerk ; — the golden sun' 

Poured joy over all that he looked upon\ ; — 

His glance was cast a gift abroad', 
lake the boundless smile of a perfect God\ ; 
Thctestream shone glad in his magic ray\ — 

The fleecy clouds o’er the green hills lay\; 

Over well, dark wood, their shadows went'. 

As they floated in light thro’ the firmamentv. 

7 
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U’iic .scene was chaiiged\ — ilwas Autujmi'’s Jiour\j 
A I'rost had diJlcoloiircd the'diimmer bower\; 

'rhe blast wail’d sajj mitjst the cankerHl leavt^s'. 

While reapers stood musing l)y gathenKl slieavcs\; — 
'riie mellow pomp tlie rainbQw wpods^, 

Was stirr’d by .the sound of the rising floods\; 

And r knew by the cloiul^ — and the wild wind’s strain' j 
That Winter drew iuiar with his sloniiy train\. 


I stood by the Oeean\; — its waters roU’d', ‘ 

In tlu'ir changeful boauty of .sapphire and gold\; 

And Day look’d down with its radiant smiles', 

When; the bliu^ waves danced round a thousand is](is\ ; * 
The shij)s went forth on the, tra<*kless seas', 

And Jieir whiUi wings play’d on the joyous breezes ; 
Their prows rusldd on midst the parted foam', 

While the sailor wiis wrapt in a dream of Home\. 


(Lesson 39.) arithmetic. 
Land Measure. 

Ti'ahlc of the parts. 


144 Inches (in.) make 1 Foot ft. 

9 Feet “ 1 Yard, yd. 

360‘'Feet, (or 30 I yds.) “ 1 Hod or perch, rd. 

40 Rods, (or 34400 fl.) “ 1 Rood, r. 

4 Roods,'or57G00fl.) “ 1 Acre, a. 

040 Acres “ 1 Mile, m. 


Note. 'J’his measure is anpliotl to lands and whatever has length and 
breadth ; hcncc it is properly callctl superficiai measure. 

Addition of Land Aleasurc. 

( 1 ) 


a. r. po. 

(2) a. r. 

po. 

41 - 1 - 37 

932 - 2 - 

17 

68 - 2 - 27 

648 - 3 - 

38 

169 - 1 - 28 

1112 - 2 - 

5 

122 - 2 - 12 

1234 - 1 - 

1 

530 - 1 - 18 

4321 - 3 - 

38 

932 - 2 - 2 Ans. 

d, a. 123 - 11, a. 164 - 2 - 21 ; a. 464 - 
1 - 6, into one sum. 

Suhirax:tion of Land^ Measure. 

3 - 

.192-2-2 

(2) a. 325 - 2 - 

1 

12*1-3-2 

177 - 3 - 

13* 


32; 


3. Take a. 32 - 3 - 14 from a. 800 ; and (4) a. 83 from 
a. 365 ~ I - 30, and add the remainders into one sum. 
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Multiplication of •Land Measure, 

r a. 59 - 3 - 27x4^ * 2# a.«751 - 2 - 17x 6^ 

3. a. 141 - 3 - 21XH-- 4. a. 181 - 2 - 37x10^= 

5. a. 981 - 3 - 32X11-^ 6. a. 2()5 - 2 - 38xl‘4= 

Diinsioii of Land^Mcasurc. 

1. a. 59 - 3 - 27^= 2. a. 75 - 2 - 1 7-^-0= 

3- a. 141 - 3 - 21-^-8--= 4. a. 181 - 2 - 37^-10^ 

5. a. 981 - 3.-^32-^il= 0. a. 265 - 2 - 38 -j-12^ 

(Lesson 40.) grammar. 

Of Adjective Pronouns. 

3. Tlio Demonstratwc, adjective pronoun, is that which 
points out precisely the object to which ittrefers. Of fliis kinfi 
there arc only four ; viz. this and that, with their pliirals, these 
and those, and former and lattdir. The two last have case at- 
tached to tlnan ; as, tliis man, that man, these boys, those boys, 
former’s cast', laltcr’s case, &c. 

4. 'J’Ik' J/idiftnite ndjecti^ pronoun, is that which refers to 

its subject in an indefinite manner. There are six of them, 
viz. some, one, any, other, all, such ; as, some men, one boy, 
■any pen, otlier i»eus, all i)ens, such pens. One and other, have 
Loth ease and numl)er attaclu'd to them. ^ 

Obs. Adjective 2 )ronuuns refer to npuns the sam^e as* ad jec- 
ti.veSy hut when usted without a nouRj they are mere jtvononns. 
and' must he jyar.^ed as such. • 

Six boys shot forty birds. John says his new house smokes 
badly. The (‘ity of Ntnv-York contains one hundred and 
filly thousand souls. M;*ry loves, her book, her work, and 
her friejids, and she is well beloved by the latter, and is 
conversant with tile former. Your reason controls your pas- 
sions. John resjxrts Ijis own friends and yours. Joseph’s 
wife’s youngest sister loves*Kmma’s second brother. 

Note. \yiu*n two <>r more nouns in the possewsi vc caso enccord each 
olhor, IJk- first is ^ovorncfl hy tJje .'<pcon<i, an<t that by the tJiird, and fso on ; 
i;>r the tiling- i)(»,s.se8scd, g-overiiB tlic poesesBor. llcuco, Joseph is frovemed 
by the noun wite’s. » 

(Lesson 41.) spelling. 


chol er 

IwHur 

cir CHS 

ser'kus 

chol ick 

hol’lik 

CIS tern 

sis'tivr'n 

Christ i£R\ 

krist'yfm 

cit rill 

szi'rin 

Christ mas 

/crh‘t'm,ds 

cit ron 

sU'run 

chron ick 

kron'ik 

cit y 

sit'te 

chub bed 

tshub'fnd 

civ ct 

siv'it 

chuc kle 

tshuk'kl 

civ ick 

siv'ik 

chuf fy 

tshuf'fe 

civ il 

siv'il 

churl ish 

tsh nrl'ish 

clam her 

kldm'hiir 

cine tnre 

sink' tshare 

clam my 

kldm’mc 

cin der 

sln’dur 

clam our 

kldm'mur 
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sin gle sinff'^l ' clang our kldn^'gur 

cinque foil sinlc'fOU , clap per khippur 

cir cle scr'kl clar et kldr'ret 

CAT cled scr'kllcl cljir y , j kkir'e 

cir clet ser'klU clasp or klcisp'pur 

cir cling ser'kHng *. clas sick kids' sik 

cir cuit ser'kit 

(Lesson 42.) reading. 

Who dare inurmur there Is no"* Cod. 

Tlie mountain afose with its lofty brow', 

Wliilo its shadow was sleeping in vales bclows; 

The mist', like a garland of glory lay', 

■^J^here its proud heights soar’d in the air away\j 
The eagle wat: there on his tireless wing', 

And his shriek went up like an oflcring\; 

And he seem’d', in his sunward flight', to raise 
A chant of thanksgiving — a hymn of praisev. 

I look’d on the arch of the midnight skies', 

■With its blue and unsearchable mysteries\; 

The moon', midst an eloquent multitude 
Of unnumbered stars', her pathway pursu’d\; 

^ charm of sleep on the city fell'. 

And sounds lay Ipish’d in the brooding spells; 

By babbling brooks were the buds at rest', 

And thd sparrow dream’d sweet on her downy nest\. 

I stood where the deepening tempest pass’ds; 

The strong trees grosyn’d in the sounding blast\; 

The murmuring deep with its wrecks roll’d on', 

And clouds overshadow’d the mighty sun\; 

The low reeds bent by the streamlet’s side', 

And hills to the Ihiiudering peal rejdi’dv; 

The lightning burst forth on its fearful way'; 

While the heavens were lit in its red array\! 

And hath 3 i^n the power', with his pride and skill^, 
To arouse all Nature with storms at will'! 

Hath he power to colour the summer cloud' — 

Or allay the tempest when hills arc bow’d'? 

Can he waken the spring with her festal wreath' — 

Or mantle the sun with his slightest breath'? 

Will he come again', when ^^cath’s vale is trod'? 

Who then shall dare murmur' — ‘ there is no God\P 

(Lesson 43) arithmetic. 

Cvlric Measure. 

Table of the Parts. 

1728 Inches make 1 Solid foot, ft 

27 Solid feet “ 1 Solid yard, vd 
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make ^1 Ton, T. 

1 Cord of wood, c. 


40 Ft. of round Timber or > 

50 Ft. of hewn Tfrnber, ^ 

128 Solid ft. or 8 ft. long, J 
4 high and 4 wide.* J 
Note. This nica.mirc is xiscd wlicn things have' length, breadth a#<l 
depth ; and is properly c:alled solid nicasi#c- 

Addition of Cubic Measure. 

Tons. Fti Li. 2. Tons. Ft. In. 

29 - 3fi - 1210 l l/> - 31 - 86 

12 - 19 - 61 265 - 29 - 161 

18 - 2 - 7 332 - 18 - 915 

19 - 8 - 164 123 - 19 - 106 

6 - 3 - .58 312 ~ 27 - 886 


1 . 


8.5 - 28 - 1512 An.s. 

3. AddT3-9 - 141; Till - 6 - 1162: T119 - 39 - 1569; 
r70 - 17 - oil, into one sum. 

Suhtractioii^of Cubic Pleasure. 

1. T.29 - 30 - 1229 2. T.142 - 29 - 1412 

12 - 42 - 1004 88 - 38 - 666 


3. From c. 30 t:ik(3 c. 14 - 17 - 122. 

ATultijdication of CuhioAIea>sure. 

1. T.39 - 36 - 122X3=119 - 28 - 366 

2. C.47 - 120 - 127x7= 3. T.121 - 27 - 360x9= 

4. C.212 - 89 - 39x12= 

Division of CuhiQ Measure. 

1. T. 39 - 36 - 122-1-3= 2. T.119 - 28 - 366-^3= 

3. T.121 - 27 - 366-4-9= 4. C.211 - 89 - 39-^7= 

5. C. 47 - 120 - 127-5-12= 

(Lcvsson 44.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Rui.r 9. Every adjective pronoun refers to»some noun ex- 
pressed or imjdied ; as, Mary teaehes my chile?. 

Alary is a noun 'jrroper, third person, singular number, 
feminine gender, and. the subject of the verb teaches ; teaches 
is a transitive luTb, third person, singular number^and there- 
fore agrees with its subject, ^ule 1. Aly is an adjective pro- 
noun, and refers to the noun child in possession, rule 9. Child 
is a noun comm, on, third pei^on, singular number, either male 
or female, and the object of the verb teaches, rule 3. 

John loves his books. Mary respects her parents. Ann has 
other frienas. Your friends are his friends. Some boys write 
daily. ^ 

Obs. When the nop/n, is understood, the adjective pronoun, 
mine and yours, are often used} as, Your son works with mine, 
or your son works with my son. Joseph rode your horse and 
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led mine. This is' your friend,” that is mine. He wishes well 
to you and yours. Our boQks are old, hers are new. All have 
their faults. Many have few friends. Some have no friends. 
Make sure of one friewd. Betray, not your friend. lie who 
kefps faith with his friends shall have many. 

(Lesson 45.) spelling. 


,clas sis 

klds'sis 

clum sy 

( kliim'zc 

clat ter 

kldftur 

clus ter 

Miis'tur 

clean ly 

klcn'W 

cliit tor 

kliit'tur 

Aean ser 

klen'zur 

cob ble 

kOh'hl 

clem ent 

kUm'ment 

cob bier 

kub'liir 

clei*gy j 

klcrjc 

cob web 

kob'web 

elev er 

klcv'vk' 

coc kle 

. kdk'kl 

clinch er 

klinsh'uT 

cock loft 

kok'loft 

cling y 

klin^'e 

cock ney 

kok'riG 

din ick 

klin'ik 

cock pit 

kok'pit 

clip per 

kltp'pur 

cock spur 

kok'spur 

clip ping 

kLip'plng 

coc4iou 

kok'shim 

clod dy 

klod'de 

cod fish 

kod'fiffh 

clog gy 

klosr'ffe 

cod die 

kod^dl 

clos et 

kloz'et 

cod ling 

kod'liuff 

clot tcr^ 

klottur 

cof fee 

kom 

clot ty 
club law 

klot'te * 
klub'ldw 

cof fer 

hoffur 


1. Fair Daffodils^ we weep to see 

You haste away so soon\ ; — 

As yet^, the early-rising sui.', 

Has not attain’d his noon\. 

2. Stay, stay, until the passing day', 

ifes run but to ihe evening song', 
And', having pray’d together', we 
Will go with you along\. 

3. We have short time to stay as you \ ; 

We have as short a springy; 

As quick a growth t« meet decay 
As yotty; or any other thingy. 

4. We die as your hues die', and dry away 

Like summer’s mid-day rainy ; 

Or like the pearly drops of dewy ; 
Not to return againy. 
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“Vby ilaySythow few ! 

1. Light of my life' ! 

Quench’d is 4hc vit^ flafnc so soon' ? 

Or ere thy joys were rife', 

Or thou hadst reach’d life’s»manjy noon' ? 

2. Thy claySy how feiCK ! 

How swifter yian an eagle’s flight', 

*Amid yon heav’n of bliic\ ! 

Tliy course', like his', soon wrapt from sightv 


3. Light of my life' ! 

And art thou gone' ! — for ever gone' ? 

Qh' grief' ! to thee the strffe 
I yield\. — Flow\, then;, my tcars\ ! — flow on\. 


4. Ah fatal flight'— 

To thee', and thine\. — Yet why deplores? 

Anon', in fields of light 
We meet again', — to part no morc\, 

(Lesson 47.) arithmetic. 


(10) Liquid Measure. 

Table of the Parft. 


4 

Gills (gi.) make 

Pint, 

pt 

2 

Pints 

Quart, 

qt. 

4 

Quarts 

Gallon, 

gal. 

31+ 

Gallons • 

Barrel, 

bbl. 

2 

Barrels (or 63 gal.) 

Hogshead, 

Hhd. 

2 

Hogsheads 

l*ipe or Butt, 

pi. 

2 

Pipes, (or 252 gal.) 

Tun, 

T. 


Notj?. This measure is used in buying and selling liquors of various 
kinds ; but in some? places, a difference is made between wine and beer 
me.asure : 2B2 solid inches make a gallon of Ix’cr, but 231 make a gallori 
of wine measure. 


( 1 ) 


Addition of Liquid Measure, 


Gal. qls. pts. 
42-3-1 
36-2-0 
17-0-0 
25-0-0 
47-2-1 


(2) Hhds. gal. qt. pts. 
385 - 42 - 3 -1 
169 - 22 - 2 - 1 
27 - 37- 2 -0 
132-17-1-1 
162 - 32 - 3 -0 


4. Add Til 119 - 3 - 52 - 2 - 1 ; T. 40 - 2 - 46 - 3 - 1 ; 
T. 16 - 3 - 56 - 3 -• 1 ; T. 2 - 16 - 0 - r ; T. 75 - 0 - 39 - 2 
- 0, into one sum. 
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Subtraction of Liquid Muisure. 

(1) T. 14-3-449-2 (2) h.29 - 32 - 2 - 0 

9 - 3 - 29-- 3 ' • * 18 - 19 - 3 - 1 

3. From T.76 - 2 - 29 - 2, take T. 19 - 3 - 19 - 3 - 0,add 
the remainders. 

Multiplication of Liquid Mcas'Ctre. 

(1) T. 31 - 3 - 42 - 2X5- (2) ff. 70 - 3 - 1x8- 

(3) g. 144 - 2 - 0X10- (4) T. 37 - 2 - 22 - 3 - 1x13- 

Dhnsion of Liquid Measure. 

(1) T. 31 -3-42-2-4- 5- (2) g. 7(5 - 3 - 1-^-8- 

(3) g. 144-9- 2-0^10- (4 ) 37 - 2 - 22 - 3 - l-s-12- 

(Lcsson 48.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Rule 10. A pronoun in the possessive case, is governed, the 
same as a noun, i)y tlic thing possessed, whether expressed or 
implied ; as, one’s friends seldom interfere. 

Onc'^s is an adjective pronoun^ in the j)ossessive case, and 
is governed by the nouit friends, rule 10. Friends is a noun 
common, third person, piural number, male or female, or both, 
and the subject of the verb, interfere. Seldom is an advei'b of 
time, and refers to the vci'b, interfere, in 'modification. Inter- 
fere is an intransitive 'verb, third person, plural member, and 
agrees with its subject, friends, rule 1. 

One loves one’s self. My son works with yours. Tlie old 
birds feed their young ones. Ev(!ry one gets a task. Mary’s 
mother and her little ones went abroad. AiioUkt’s boy brought 
llie news. One should know one’s owi\ mind. Some were active, 
others were idle. One’s hand. One’s heart. 

Ons. The adjcctiec, the adjective pronoun, and the article, 
may refer to a pronoun, as 'well as to a noun. 

As, the wise arc active ; tluj foolisli, idle ; the former improve ; 
the latter do not. 'J'he good ones arc laid aside j the bad ones are 
cast oif. 


cof fin 
col lar 
col lect 
col league 
col lege 
col lier 
col our 
col umn 


(Lesson 49.) spelling. 


koffin 

com nass 

kum'pus 

kOVlui' 

com j)end 

kom'pend 

kOVlekt 

com plex 

kom'plcks 

kollceg 

com plice 

kdm’ylis 

koVledje 

com plot 

kom'plot 

kOiycr 

com port 

kom port 

kuflur 

com rade 

kom'rojde 

kolliim 

con cave 

konsr'kdve 
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com bat 
conic ]y 
com er 
com ct 
com fit 
com fort 
com' ick 
com ing 
com ma 
com mcnt 
com merce 
com mon 
com*pact 


kdm'bdt 

kum'16 0 

knmfmur 

kornflt 

kom'fif 

kum'furt 

kommik 

kum!wi7ig 

ko^'md 

kbm'mcfit 

kom-mcrse 

kom'irmn 

kom'pdkt 


c«n cert 
con clave 
con cbril 
ccii course 
con dnit * 
con ^ux 
con gross 
con ick 
con qner 
con quesj 
con science 
con scions 
con script 


(Lesson 50.) reading, 
The imh Psahn. 


* kon'sert 
kong'kldve 
kemg'kord 
kongkOTse 
kundU 
kon'jluks 
kong'ffTCS 
kon’ik 


kongk'ur 

kong'kwdst 

hmsMnse 

kon'shils 


kon'sJeript 


1. Where BahyJovi^s proud waters roll/ 

In exile^, wc sat down to werp\ ; 

For thoughts of Zion^^ o’er tlic souF, 
Came like departed* joys of sleeps, 

Whose to sad remembrance rise', 
Though lost, forever^ from our eyes\. 


2. Our harps upon the willow hung', 

Where^, (worn with toil our Ihubs reclin’d') 
The chords', untun’d and trembling', rung' 
With mournful music to the wind\ : — 
W^hilo foes', insulting o’er our wrongs', 
Cry’d', “sing ys one of Zion^s songsv.” 


3. How can we sing the song we love', 

Far from our own delightful landv? 

If I prefer thee not above 
My chiefest joy', may this right hand', 
Jerusalem', forget her skilK, 

My tongue lie mute', my pulse lie sVll\. 

(Lesson 61.) Arithmetic! * 

(11) Dry Measure. 

Table of the Parte. 


33.6 Skihd inches, (in.) * make 

2 Pints “ 

4 Quarts, (268.8 in.) “ « 

2 Gallons, (8 quarts,) “ 

4 Peeves, (2250.42 in.) “ 

8 Bushels, “ 

4i Quarters, (36 bushels,) “ 


1 Pint, 

1 Quart, 

1 Gallon, 

1 Peck, 

1 Bushel, 

1 Quarter, 

1 Chaldron. 


pt. 

qt. 

gal. 

pk. 


qr. 

ch. 


Not*:. Dry meaeuro is used for grain, fruit, salt, roots, coal, &c. 
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Addition of Dry Measure. 


1. Bu. P. Qt.^ 
110-3-2 
180-2-3 > 

100-0 - 2 
455 - 2 -7 
342 - 3 - 6 


2. fiu. P. Qt. Pt. 
137 - 2 - 6 - 1 
2f»3 >3-5-0 
157-1-3-1 
720-0- 2 -0 
246 - 0 - 3 - 2 


1190-0-4 ilTW. 

3. Add bu. 363 - 2 - 5; bu. 632-3-3; bu. 766-0-4; bu. 
/21 - 3 - 6, into one sum. 

Subtraction of Dry Measure. 

1. b.81-1-2-1 2. p.3-5-0 

49-2-3-1 1-6-1 


2. A. bought b. 360 - 1 - 4 of wheat, and sold b.278 - 2 - 4 - 1, 
what had he left ? 

Mull indication of Dry Measure. 

1. bu.l96 - 3 - 5 - 1X6- 2. bu.612 - 2 - 7 - 1x8= 

3. bu.778 - 1 - 3 - CxlO- 4. bu.39 - 3 - 6 - 1x12= 

DhnsioJi of Dry Measure. 

1. 196bu. - 3 - 5 - 1 i-6= 2. 612bu. - 2 - 7 - l-^8- 

3. 778bu.,l - 3 - 0-5-10= 4. 39bu. - 3 - 6 - l-^12= 

(Lesson 52.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing, illustrative of the foregoing rules. 

Him she pities. They teach us daily. She often sings to us 
most charmingly. You he feeds most plentifully. Him be car- 
ries easily. Tliem you love heartily. Us it scTved faithfully. 
I run fast. He runs twice. Wc ran often. 'J'hose sheep are 
wliite. These horses are fleshy. Five men drove twcjvt? horses. 
Six boys shot forty birds. John says his new liouse smokes 
badly. The ci"y of New- York contains one hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. "Tary loves her book, her work, and her friends, 
and slie is well beloved by the latter, and is conversant ivith the 
former. Your reason controls your j)iissions. John respects 
his own friends and yours. Joseph’s wife’s youngest sister loves 
Emma’s second brother. 


(Lesson 53.) spelling. 


con serve 

kdn'scrv 

cos tive 

kOs'tiv 

con sort 

k On' sort 

cost ly 

kOst'lc 

con stant 

k6u'.stdnt 

cot land 

kOt'ldnd 

con struc 

kon'stru 

cot tiige 

kOftdge 

con sul 

k On' sul 

cot ton 

kot'tn 

con tact 

kon'tdkt 

CUV er 

kuv'ur 
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cOn test 

k 6 II test 

cov ert 

,kuv'urt 

con trast 

kon'trdst 

coV et 

kiiv'ct 

con trite 

kon'trltS 

cefV ey, 

kuv'vG 

con vent 

kCm'vc.nt 

cough er 

kOfiir 

con A^cx 

kunveks 

coT^* in 

kdn'in 

con vict 

kOn'vikt 

couj) Ic 

knp'pl 

con Ajoy 

kOn'voG 

coup let 

kiiplct 

cop land 

kdptdnd 

c-our age 

kur'rulje 

cop pod 

kop''p('d, 

cour ant 

kur'rdnt 

cop per 

kOjiipiir 

cons in 

kuz'in 

cop y 

kop'pc 

CO'Z till 

koz'zn 

cor al 

kdr'dl 

crab bed 

krdb'bcfl 

cos ta^ 

kos'tdl 

crack cr 

krdk'ur 

cos lard 

kus'ldrd 

crack le 

krdk'kl 


(L(3sson 54.) reading. 

A?7icr'/t'an.9 avd Brito7is. 

Note. The pupil will add the in pencil mark. 

Tho(is^> liavc past, 

8iuc(‘. our fathers left their home, 

Their ])ilot in tlio blast, 
tVer tra(‘kIoss?eas to roam, * 

Yet runs tlie blood of Britons intiiir veins; 

And shall we not proclaim 
'^rhat blood of honest fume 
Which no tyranny <?an tame 
By its chains? 

While the languaf^e, free and bold, 

By the Bard of Avon sung, 

As Diat whicli^ilton lojd. 

How the vaults of heaven rung. 

When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host ; 
While these, Avith rev’nmce meet, 

Ten thousand't'cdiof's greet, 

And from rock to rock repeat 
Ihmiul our coast ; 

WTliile the manners, while the arts,' 

'riiat mould a natic/n’s soul, i* '* 

Still cling around our hearts, 

Between, let ocean roll, 

Our Joint communion breaking with the sun ; 
\"et still, from yther beach, 

The voice of blood shall rtiach, 

More audibly than speech, 

We are one. 

(Lesson 55.) arithmetic. 

( 12) Measure of Time. 

Table c*f the Parts. 

60 Seconds, (sec.)’ make I Minute, m. 

60 Minutes “ J, Hour, h. 
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24 Hours 

make 

u ® 

1 Natural Day, d. 

7 Days 

1 Week, w. 

4 Weeks 

« “ 

‘l Month, mo. 

1*2 Montlis 

u 

1 Year, y. 


Note. There arc. 13 laniar niontha in oncycar ; also 52 weelcp, 1 day 
tnd G hours; or 3G5 days, G hours. The 6 hour.s arc not counted until the 
fourth year, whic'h has 3GG days, and is called Leap year. HcncC} divide 
the given year hy 4, and if nothing is left, it is thcj» Leap year. 


Addition of the Measvr(^ of Time, 

% y. mo. w. (1. 


1. ho. m. .s^*c. 
‘20 - 50 - 4‘2 
- 47 - 30 
12 - ‘27 - ‘28 
10 - 35 - 30 


117 - 9-3-5 
02 - 7-2-5 
120 - 10 - 1-0 
109 - 9-0-0 


73 - 47 - 22 Ans. ‘ 

Add y. 30 - 8 - 3 - 5 - 21 - 52 - 18 y. 140 - 9 - 2 - 0 - 22 - 45 - 
55 ._y. 75 - 0 - 2 - 3 - 19 - 40 - 4 y. 3(i9 - 5 - 1 - 2 - 55 - 33 - 44, 
into one .sum. „ 

JSabiraction of the Measure of Time. 

1. y.72 - 4 - 3 - 1 2. d.22 - 14 - 32 - 10 

45-5-3-5 15 - 15 - 15 - 15 


3. A. lived y. 70 - & - 5 ; he slept y ‘22 - 0 - 1, and played 
y47 - 2 - 2 ;*liow riiucli of his life was spent at work ? 

Multiplication of the Measure of Time. 

1. y. 32 - 3 - 2 - 021X5-= 2. j.1‘21 - 8 - 3 - 4 - 22X7=^. 

3. d.l44 - 13 - 31 - 52X10= 4. d.76 - 22 - 55 - 55x12= 

Division of the Measure of Time. 

1. 32y. ■ 3 - 2 - 0 - 21-4-5= 2." 121 y. - 8 - 3 - 4 - ‘22-i-7= 

3. 144y. - 13 - 34 - 32-4-10= 4. 76d. - 22 - 55 - 55-4-12= 

(Lesson 56.) grammar. 

Of the R&iativc Pronoun. 

The relative pronoun is that which relates to some foregoing 
noun or pronoun, which is therefore called its antecedent. 

Of this class tluu’e arc only three, viz. who, which, and that. 
Ihit ihat^ is a relative pronoun diily when it can be changed into 
who or which. 

Who, lias case attached to it, add i.s capable of being declined ; 
as, nom. who, poss. whose, ohj. whom. 

Interrogative Pronouns. There arc three intei rogative pro- 
nouns, who, which, and what ; for they arc used in asking ques- 
tions. t 

Who and which, may relate to some foregoing noun, and be re- 
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latives at. the same time they arc intcrrogatives * hence, relative 
i/iter roffatimi jrronoun9^ . 

Which and wJiatj may be joined to nomis, and become adjec- 
tive pronouns, «'ui(] still i^scd inten'ogalivel]^ j hence, adjective in- 
terrogative pronouns, 

N(rrK. — 'I’here arc many Biuiilardistintciooe in the relations of words, an^ 
Ihoir application to practical purposes; nil of which need not ueccasarilv 
Ije known, in order to constitute a sullicient practical acquaintance with 
the liujiruage. 

• (Lcsifon 


craf ty 

krdf'te 

cross bow 

kros'bO 

crag god 

JiTdg'ged 

cross ly 

kros'le 

T*rag gy 

krug'ge 

cross ness 

Icrus'nes 

(•ran k!e 

Icrang'kl 

cross way 

krds'wA 

chmI it 

kecd'U 

crtim ble 

krum'bl 

c,res cent 

krcs'sciit 

criim my 

krum'me 

cres civc 

kres'slv 

criim })Ic 

krum'pl 

crest ed 

krcsVCd 

cruji per 

krup'puT 

crest l('ss 

krcst'lCs 

eryp stick 

krip'stik 

en v ice 

k rev' is 

crys tal 

krlsddl 

erif) liage 

krih'bu/je 

cud den 

kif/.l'd7t 

ci’ick el 

krik'it 

cutLdy 

kud'de 


(Lesson 5ft.) READING. 

The Oood Marias Destiny. 

How brislit the scene where god-like virtue die.s ! 
When crumbling nature looks up to the skies ! 

W'licn sister s]»iritscall tin; saint away, 

h'roiii oartli to heav’i^; from night to endless day! 

How bright the sceiu^ whicli sees the good man soar, 
W^luTt; sill and sorrow vex his soul no more*, 

W’lien^ praisi; and prayjia' delight his ravished ear, 

And ftdiow angels wipe his lust shed tear. 

WMk'h heav’ns fires around IhLs world shall gleam, 

And close this tiiistTd shadow of a dream ;• 

W hen (4al»rii;Fs trumi» ^halldeavo the aQfftghted skies, 
And bid tlie dust of sleeping milliyns rise ; 

Then, far from fear, and from the cries of wo, 

From sliades that blacken, and from fires that glow, 
The gooil man’s spirit, lil^ a spotless dove, 

Shall reign in glory, hagpinc.ss, and love. 

( Lesson 59. ) arithmetic. 

Measure of CArcular Motion, 

Tabic of the Parte. 

60 Thirds •(/'/) make I Second 

60 Sc^condvS •“ 1 Minuto. * 

80 Minutes 1 Degree, ? 

8 
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30 Degrees * make 1 Sign of the heavens, s, 

12 Signs, or (360o) « ^ i Great circle of the heavens. 

Note. — ^This table is used in measuring circles ; all of which, whether 
great or small, arc supposed to be mvided into 360 equal paiis. 

Addition 'of the Measure of Circular Motion, 
g o / .//'/// s. ^ ^ 

1. 6 - 22 - 51 - 44 - 56 2. 30 - 13 - 53 - 59 - 6 

7 - 27 - 36 - 37 - 47 17 - 16 - 11) - 35 - 59 

10-16-17-27-4 8 - 5 - 5 - 7 - 7 

5 _ 7 * 8 - 9 - 19 6 - 17 - 24 - 6 - 45 


30 - 13 - 53 - 59 - 6 Ans. 

3. Add s. 6 - 28 - 52 - 36 - 45 s. 8-14-42-31-6;— 
s. 4 - 14 - 44 - 55 - 33 s. 9 - 21 - 55 - 55 - 55 s. 10 - 19 
19 - 19 - 49, into one sum. 

Subtraction of the Measure of Circular Motion. 

1. s. 8 - 19 - 45 2. 240- 35 - 42 

5 - 22 - 56 19 - 18 - 16 

— - 

3. The moon goes round the earth 360o, in 29^ days about ; her 
daily motion is 13o- 10 - 35; what is left of her journey after 
travelling four natural days ? 

MiiUi})lication of tha^ Measure of Circular Motion. 

1. s. 3 - 27 - 35 - 5lX 6= 2. s. 9 - 23 - 45 - 54x 9= 

3. s. 6 - 5 - 19 - 39X11= 4. s* 4 - 24 - 24 - 25x12= 

Division of the M^easure of. Circular Motion. 

1. 3 s. 27 35 - 51-^^ 6 2. 9 s. 23 - 45 - 54 -j- 9= 

3. 6 s. 5 - 19 - 39-5-11 4. 4 s. 24 - 24 - 24-!-12= 

(Lesson 60.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsivff. 

Rule 11. Relative pronouns must agree with the nouns to 
which UKiy relate in pcr.sonj number, and gender ; as, the boy 
who reads with you, speaks w'ell. 

In this cxainple, who, is a relative pronoun, referring hack 
to the noun, hoy, for its antecedent, and agreeing with it in 
person, number, arid gender, rule 11, and it is the subject of 
the verb, reads. > 

Mary, whom you teach, loves her book. Tlie man who rode 
with you, is a friend; Those whom we love, your friends love. 
The things which are sinful, do not. Who reads this lesson 1 
Which of you will read? Where is the book which. Joseph gave 
you ? What is your name ? Whom sees he ? Whom did he 
marry? What wants he? Whom love you? Which book is 
yours ? Which is hers ? Whose pen is this ? Who loves his 
book ? What have they done ? 
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(Lesson 61.) spelling. 


cud die 

kudfdl 

^r lew 

kur'lu 

cud gel 

kudfjil 

cur i^nt • 

kur'rcnt 

cul dees 

kuVdcze 

cur rish 

kur'rlsh 

cul ler 

kvZ'lur • 

cJr ry t 

kur'rc. 

cull ion 

kul’yun 

cur ship 

hur'sMp 

cul ‘ly 

kul'le 

curs* ness 

kurst'nes 

cul prit 

kul'jprlt 

cur tain 

kiir'tin 

cul ter 

kul'tur 

curt sy 

kurt'sG 

cul ture 

kvi'fsMirt 

cus tom 

kus'tum 

cul ver 

kuVvur 

cus trel • 

kif^'trel 

cum her 

kum'bur 

cut lass 

kut'lds 

cuiifbrous 

kim'brus 

cut ler 

kut'lCr 

cum frey 

knm'frii 

cut ter 

kul'iuT 

cum in 

kumfinin 

cut throat 

kutVhrOte 

cun ning 


cut ting 

kuttlng 

cup board 

kup'hiird 

•cygnet 


cup per 

kup'pur 

cym bal 

sim'bdl 

curd le 

kurd'dl 

cyn iek 

sin'ik 

curd y 

kurd'da 

cys tis 

sis'tls 

cur few 

kuffu 

cys tick 

sis'tik 


(Lesson 62.) reading. 
Tlw Snail. 


To grass, or leaf, or fruit, or wall, 

The Snail slicks close, nor fears a fall. 

As if he grew there, house and all 

Togelhcr. 

Within that house, secure he hides, 

When danger inumnent, betides 
Of storm, or other liarin besides 

Of weather. 

Give but his liorns the slightest touch, 

His self-coil cot ing power is such, 

He shrinks into his house with much 

Oispleagure. 

Wliere’er he dwells, he lives alone ; 

Except himself lias chatties noiv^, 

Well satisfi’d to be his own 

Wliolc treasure. 

Thus, hermit-like, his 4ife he leads ; 

Nor partner of his banqiuit needs; 

And if he meets onef only feeds 

Tlie faster. 

WHb seeks him must be worse than blind, 
(He, and his liouse, are so combin’d,) 

If, finfling it, he fails to find 

' Its master. 
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Lesson 63.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Additipn of compound terms. 

1. A. sold six pieces of ^loth ; llic 1st contained 57 yds. 2 qr^ 

the 2d, 29 yds. 3 qrs. 2 na.; th-e 3d, 46 yds. 1 qr.^ the 4tli, 32 yds. 
3 qrs. 1 na., and each ol* the other %wo, 38 yds. 2 qrs.; find the 
afiiount of all the pieces. Ans. 243 yds. 1 qr. 3 na. 

2. B. owed £17 - 16 - 4 - 2 to one man ; £132 - 19 - 1 - 3 
to another ; and £765 - 13 - 9 - 1 to a third j how much did 

« he owe in all 7 Atjs. £9^6 - 9 - 3 - 2. 

3. C. has 3 farms, |he first has 142 a. 2 ro.; the 2d, 32 a. 

3 ro. 12 po.; and the 3d, 108 a. 3 ro. 18 po.; what is the amount 
of the whole 7 Ans. 284 a. 0 ro. 30 po. 

,4. D. was born in Boston, lived there 18 y. 0 ni. 3 w.; went 
io Hartford in 2 days, and lived there 3 y. 6 mo.; went in 1 day 
to New-Haven, lived there 1 y. 2 mo. 3w.; he then moved to 
Albany in 5 days, lived there 12 y. Om. 2w. 6d. Wliat was 
his age, 3 weeks and 3 days after 7 

Ans. 34 y. 11 mo. Iw. Id. 

5. E. bought 3 hhds. sugar, No. 1, 9 cwt. 2 - 18 ; No. 2, 8 cwt. 
2 - 12 ; No. 3, 7 cwt. 2 - 19. Whut is the amount 7 

Ans. 25 cwt. 3-21. 

6. F. has 6 granaries'; in 3 he has 750 bn. 2 p. Oq. 1 pt.; in 
the other 2, 854 bii. 0 p. 5 q. What is the amount of all ? 

Ans. 1610 bn. 3p. 3 q. 1 pi. 

7. G. went in one day 27 m. 2 f. ; the next, 32 m. 7 f.; the 

third, 19 m. 7 r. 10 p.; and in the fourth, 15 m. 5 f. 32 p. How 
far did he travel 7 Ans. 95 m. 6 f. 8 p. 

(Lesson 64.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Kule 12. The Relative Pronoun Is the subject of the verb, 
when no subject comes between it and the verb ; as, the man , 
who teaches you, i)leascs your parents. 

In this examj)lc^ who is a relative 2^'f'onoun, agreeing with 
its antecedent, man, in the third person, singidar number, 
mascul''’?':3 gender, agreeably to rule 11, ami is the subject 
of the verb teaches, rule 12, foi' no subject comes between it and 
the verb. 

The girl who wrote that copy, is absent. The moon which 
rose last night, round as my shield, had not yet filled her horns. 
The tree which bore this fruit, beers no more. The per that is 
lost, was mine. The house that was burnt was his. 

Obs. When a subject docs come between the relative and the 
verb, then the relative is in the possessive case, and is govern- 
ed by the thing possessed; or it is in the objective* case, and 
governed by a transitive verb, a present participle, or a pre- 
position ; as, the friends whom she loves, they resj>ict. 

Mere, whom, is a relative pronoun, agreeing with its ante- 
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\cdcnt^ friends^ in person^ number j and gcifdery rule 11, and 
€lie object of the transitive mri loves, rule^, because the pro- 
noun, she, comes between it and. the f)crljf rule 12. 

He whom you saw, walked ol^ The man whose house was 
burnt, built another. He wlio made me,*wliose I am, and whom 
I serve, will keep me. 

Questions on 20th Chdpter. 


Reading Exercises. 

LESS(»r 2. * 

1. What the Isl rule for reading^ 
vnrsf; 7 


2. •Explain the application in the 

Lst exaniph'. 

3. The 2d ndo for reading verse? 

4. Explaiji hy the example. 

5. What tlio 1st observation? ^ 

6. How is it illnstrateJ? 

7. What the 2d observation? 

8. What the 3d rule fur reading 

V orso 'i 

9. How illusi rated? • 

10. Js pr« <so oi‘ poetry tlic most diffi- 

cult to read ? ^ 

11. Which the most readily under-' 

stood ? 

Arithmetical Exercises. 
Lesson 3. 

1. The terms in troy wciglit? 

2. What of die rule, &c. fur ad- 

dition ? 

3. What of subtraction of troy 

weight ? 

4. Howhs it illustrated ? 

Note. — The scholar will repeat th 
rule in each case, (oce stcr-| 
ling money.) 

Lesson 7. 

1. Of innhiplication of troy weight? 

2. What the observation, &c.'l 

3. How recitations conducted? 

Lesson 11. 

1 . The parts of avoirdupois weight? 

2. Of the addition of thi.s iveiglit? 

3. Of the subtraction of tl lis weight'] 

• Lesson 15. 

1. The multiplication of avoirdu- 

pois weight ? , 

2. TW division of this weight? 

3. The observation sulyoincd? 

•Lesson 19. 

1. Terms in apothecaries’ weight 

2. Rule for adding in this weight 

3. Rule for subtracting in thii , 

weight ? 


Lesson 23. 

1. Rule for multiplying apothcca- 

rir%’ weight ? 

2. Rule for dividing in this weight'll 

3. What the object of this w’ciglit ? 

Lesson 27. 

1. Wliat the parts in cloth nfea- 

surc ? 

2. Rule for addition in this mea- 

sure? 

3. Rule for subtraction ? 

4. Rule for muUiplication? 

5. Rule for division, &c.? 

Lesson 31. 

1. Tlie parts in long measure? 

2. The*ol>ject of this measure ? 

3. Tli« other terms applied ? 

4. Rule for adding those terms ? 

5. Itule for subtracting thirn? 

6. Rule for multiplying (35th les- 

son) ? 

7. Rule for divisisn (ditto) ? 

Lesson 39. 

1. The terms in land measure? 

2. The use of this measure ? 

Rule for adding those terms ? 

4. Rule for siibtraoting ditto ? 

5. Rule for multiplying ditto ? 

C. Rule for dividing ditto? 

Lesson 43. 

1. The terms in cubic measure 7 

2. The use of this measure 7 

3. What the rule for adding ? 

4. What thcrulf for BT^Mjjjicting ? 

5. What the i^ile for multiplying ? 

6. What thc*rulc for dividing? 

• Lesson 47, 

1. What the terms in liquid mea- 

sure ? 

2. The use of this measure ? 

3. Rule for adding this measure? 

4. Rule for subtracting, &c.? 

5. Rule for multiplying, &c.? 

(). Rule for dividing, &c.? 

Lesson 51. 

1. The terms in dry measure? 

2. The use of this measure? 

3. The rule for adding, &c.l 

4. The rule for subtracting, Ac.? 

5. The rule for multiplying? 
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6. The rule for diviling 1 | 

Lesson 55. ' 

1. Terms in the mcasur 9 of ti;nc7 

2. Wliat of the lunar uionths 

3. Rule for adding these terms ? t 

4. Rule for subtracting, <ftc.7 
L, Rule for inuUiplyiiig', (fco.? 

6, Rule for dividiuf?-, &c.7 . 

Lesson 69. 

1. The terms in circular measure' 

2. The use of this measure ? 

3. The rule for adding- the terms ? 

4. 'i’he rule for subtract iitg- them 7 
t 5, The rule for multiplying- them ? 

6. Tlie rule for dividing- them 
^ Grammatical Kxcrciscs. 
Lesson 4. 

1. What is the .5th rule of syntax 1 

2. How is it illustrated ? 

3. What of the parlii-jplc 7 

4. The present partici[)le'l 
6, What of double oflice 7 

6. What of tlic past participle ? 

7. The compound participle 7 

8. What of the oliservatiun 7 

Lksson 8. 

1. What of the article, 

2. How distinguished 7 

3. Hov^ respectively placed 7 

4. Rule 6th of syntax 7 

5. How is it illustrated '1 

G. What the Isl. observation 7 

7. Whuttlie 2d observation 7 

Lesson 12. 

1. What of the adjective 7 

2. What its comfjarisons? 

3. What the positive st.ite 7 

4. What the comparative dv;.? 

5. What the superlative do.7 

6. The adverbs, more, &c.? 

7 Jllustratc by the examples 7 

8. What of the note, &c.7 

Lesson 16. 

1. Whgt. of the 7th rule of syntax 7 

2. What’of the cxamido, &c.7 

3. The 1st observation? The 2d 

observation 7 

4. What the 3d observation 7 

Lesson 20. 

1 . What the 8th rule of syntax ? 

2. What the example, &c.7 

3. What of the note, &c.7 

4. What of the observation 7 

Lesson 24. 

1. What of government in gram* 
mar? 


2. Hence, what is said? 

3. What is said of method, <fec. 

4. What arc the examples, &c. 

Lesson 28. 

1. What a priinouti and its object? 

2. * How is its use illustrated 7 

3. What are their- powers, &c.7 

4. How are they divided 7 

IjEsson 32. 

1. How many, and what personal 

pro^rounsd 

2. What used ifiscdemn, iVsc. style? 

3. How many persons have pro- 

nouns 7 

4. What of the 2d note 7 

а. What of tiic observation 7 

б. ^Vhat of the 3d note ? 

Lesson 36. 

, 1. What of th<? adjective pronoun? 

2. How many kinds arc tl'.erc 7 

3. Describe the jrossi'ssive. 

4. How u.scd by the Friends, &c.7 

5. Describe the distributive 7 

6. " What arc they 7 

Lks.son 40. 

1. 'riic demonstrative adjective 

Tonoim'* 

2. \Vhich of them have case? 

3. The indefinite adjective pro- 

nouns 7 

4. Wliat the observation 7 

Le.sson 44. 

1. What the 9th i uh; of syntax 7 

2. How is it illustrutcd? 

3. Wnat of the observation 7 

Lesson 43. 

1. What the 10th rule of syntax 7 

2. How is it illustrated 7 

3. What of the observation 7 

Lesson 56. 

1. What is a relative pronoun? 

2. How many, and what 7 

3. Which of t hem has case 7 

4. The interrogative pronouns 7 

5. The relation of who and which 7 

6. Whjit of which and that 7 

7. What of the note 7 

Lesson 60. 

L What the 11th rule of syntax 7 

2. How is it illustrated 7 
Lesson 64. 

1. What the 12th rule of syntax? 

2. How is it illustrated 7 

3. What of the observation 7 
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(Lesson 1.) spelling. 

Words of two syllables, accented on the first ; vowels short. 

dab blc 

ddb'bl 

» dead nass 

d(ld'7ics 

dab blcr 

ddh'lilr 

deaf cn 

def'en 

diK; tyl 

ddk'til 

dejrfiy 

d^f'le 

dad dy 

(hkl'de 

deaf ness 

dcf'ncs 

dag ger 

ddg'ur 

death like 

del'll like 

dag gle 

Jfdg'gi 

ddl'lc 

dtibt ed 

det'ed 

dal ]y 

debt or* 

det'ur 

dam age 

ddm'idje 

d(‘c ade 

dek'dd 

da/ll ask 

ddm'usk 

deck cr 

dekuT 

dani]) y 

ddmp'6 

del ver 

dcVvur 

dam scl 

ddm'zcl 

del nge 

deVuje 

dam son 

ddm'z7i 

dem i 

dem'e 

danc (if 

ddns'ur 

• dcs cant 

dcs'kdnt 

dan driiff 

ddii'druf 

des sort 

dcz'zCrt 

dan gle 

ddn'gl 

dev il " 

dcv'vl 

da]) j)er 

ddppur 

, dex ter 

deks'ter 

dap ]ilc 

ddp'pl 

dex tral 

deks'trdl 

tlcad eii 

ded'dn 

dib ble * 

dib'bl 

dead lift 

dcd'lift 

die tatd 

dik'tdte 

dcjad ly 

dtd'lc 




(Lesson 2.) reading. 

Dialogues on common things^ between a Moth^ and her two 
Daughters, * 

Mary. llark\! marama\! how loud tlic wind roars', and how 
roughly the rain boats against the windows ! 

Ma. The storm is high', indeed', iny childs ; it shakes the 
hous ('\ ! 

Mary. Does it not make you feel gloomy^ ? 

Ma. Why', iiiifil you sptike', I did nut think of the weathers. 

Mary. Indeed^, mamma' ! how shall I account for lhat\ ? 

Ma. ]\Iy thoughts were fixed on m(jre agreeable subjects\; 
and I w'as so wholly absorbed in them', that 1 ^did not observe 
the stormv , 

Mary. are always so happy', you carf amuse yourself at 
pleasures ; and no unpleasant feelings teach your mind\. 

Ma. And cannot 7jou amuse yourself too' ? I dare say your 
sister can help you to a subjects^ if you wish'. 

Jan^ I w^as thinking', ho\f many poor creatures are now ex- 
posed to this heavy wind\ and rain', and how comfortably we are 
seated around a good fire', aftid beyond the reach of both\. 

Ma. The subject, Mary', is a good one\. It is right to com- 
pare our Avn state with the state of others', and determine the 
measure of our own enjoyments\. It will tend to make us thank- 
ful for the blessings we receive', and open our hearts and hands 
to the wants of the nMy\. 
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(Lesson 3.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in SuhtrLction of Coniponnd Terms. 

1 . A. bought b. 368 - 3 jr 5 of for £1 5}5 - 1 3 - 0 - 2, and sold 

b. 188-2-6 for £91-l-ll-3,whal hasholeft, and what has it 
co^t him ? A-tis. b. 180 - 0 - 7, and £34 - 1 1 - 6 - 3, 

2. B. liad lb. 34 - 9 - 10 of gold, and gave to liis sons, lb. 19 - 0 - 
15-10. what had he left for his daughters? 

A779. lb. 15-8-14-14. 

3. D. had y. 134 - 3 qrs^of cloth, and sold y. 95 - 3 - 2, how much 

>iad ho left ? Ans. y. 38 - 3 - 2. 

4. E. had a. 500-1 rood of land, and gave his ohhjst son, a. 150- 

r. 3 po. 25, what had he loft ? Ans. a. 349 - 1 - 15. 

( 5. F. went jui apprentice for 7 years, and has served y. 3, 
m. 5; how long has ho to stay ? Ans. y. 3 in. 7. 

6. O. had grain, b. 283, cost £50- 1 - 9 ; he sold b. 152 for £32- 
3- 11 ; how much grain has he left, and what has it cost iuin? 

A77,.s\ b. 131, and £17- 17-10. 

7. H. bought wine, gal. 154-2 of A. 161- 1 -1 of B., and sold 
g. 39 - 2 - 1 to C. and g. 100 - 3 - 0 tb 1). ; wliat had he left ? 

A77.9. gal. 175-2. 

8. K. walked 2 days on the road from Utica to Albany, m. 37 - 
1-15 the first day, and m. 38-3-31 the next ; the whole distance 
is m. 9C - 6, how far has he to walk ? Ans. m. 21 - 0 - 34. 

(Lesson 4.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing, 

Obs. 1. TF7to, as a relative^ is applied to persons only, unless 
in the possessive case; then it may apply to things. 

Which, as a relative, is applied to the brute creation, and to 
inanimate objects. 

That, as a relative, may be applied cither to persons or 
things, when it becomes necessary to avoid the repetition of 
who, or which. 

A.s', when, used in connexion after such, talccs the place of a 
relative pronouTLf in prrfcr cnee to who, which, or that. 

What, in some of its relations, possesses powers and proper- 
ties which cannot be given to any other word. It often be- 
comes the subject of two verbs, or the subject and, object of the 
same verb. It generally has the meaning of that which, or 
those which. ' 

The man who rode the horse which was lame, called on the 
magistrate. The man that foUowea him, rode a horse that was 
blind, and;j!rliQse ears were cropped. The horse which John 
rode, bolollwto our neighlwur, who owns many otlrers, which 
he k»pi|iill|W^ire. Mary likes such fruit as is sweet. Joseph 
buys sUlif Incises as will work. The teacher likes such pupils as 
will improve. James loves what Moses hates. What is what 
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among them. What pleases yon, may pleases many. Give him 
what belongs to him. 


dif fer 

(Lesson 5.) 
dif'fur 

Srf3LL«[0. 

(^tch er 

ditsh'iir 

dig gcr 

dig'gur • 

dit ty • 

dU'te 

dig it 


diz zard 

diz'zurd 

dim ]y 

dim'lc 

diz %y 

diz'zc 

dim ness 

dim' 71^ 

do cil 

dus'sil 

dim pie 

dim'pl 

dock ct 

dok'it 

dim ply 


doc trine 

d6k't7%n 

din gle 

din'gl 

dog daj^ 

dog'ddze 

din ner 

din'nur 

dog fly 

dCig'fli 

di{#per 

dip'pur 

dog rose 

dog'rOze 

dip tick 

dip'tik 

dog wood 

dog'wddd 

dirt pie 

durt'pl 

dof lar 

dOl'lur 

dis count 

dis'kofmt 

dol phin 

dolfin 

dis mal 

diz'mdl • 

dor ick 

dOr'ik 

dis taff 

dis'tdf 

doiil) le 

duf/bl 

dis tance 

dls'tdnsc 

doub let 

dub' let 

dis ticli 

dis'tik , 

donb ly 

diib'ble 

dis trict 

dis'trikt 

dove cot 

duv'kot 

(Lesson 6.) REAIt^NO. 
Dialogues, <^c . — The Pleamres of the 

: Seasons. 


Mary. "VWJJv, after all that is sai(V, summer is mneh more 
pleasant Wv<x\\ wi)iier\. What delightful walks\! What sweet 
/}owers\! What lovely friiit\! Kven the poof\cm be hai)py 
then'. 

Ma. Summerlins', indeed', many charms\; and wc ought to 
look back with cheerful gratitude on the blessings it brought 
us\ ; yet that should not Inake us unmindful of tlie pleasures of 
the present scasonv 

Mary. Pray, what are the pleasures of the present season\? 
I do not see that 'luinter lia§ flwjr.f)leasures\. 

Ma. What tliink you', my cliild', of llio briglit by which 
you sit\ ; the long, social evenings', passed with books, with 
work, and with useful cliatv? What think you o[an hour or two 
with your father, on the dry, frozen pond', sc^ng yoW ’iJrothers 
skate', and looking at the beaiitifhl frost work*\vhich encrusts', in 
a thousand forms', the whole face of n?iture\ ? 

Mary. That is pleasure indecd\; I like that very much\. 

Jane. Then the merry Christmas sports\, the evening party', 
and the* circling talc\; then', the pleasure of giving comfort 
to the poors; of working for themvj and of sharing with them a 
part of our good tliings\. ♦ 

Mary. Butt/icse we cannot always have\; for storms come 
and stop «ir sport', and shut us up in the house\. 

Ma. Do not storms come in the summer also' ? Does it not 
often thund(i# and rain, and stop your rambles' ? 

Mary. Indeed they dov, Ma\. Last year there came a fright- 
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ful storm', just as Gur 7wzy Avas^oii^ to the bam', and stopped all 
our plansv 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Multiplication of compound terms. 

1. A. bought lb.G3 of coifee at s.3 - 2d. a lb ; What is the value ? 

Ans. £6 - 16 - 6. 

2. B. sold lb.106 sugar, at si - 3 - 1 a 11^. to what did it come 7 

' Ans. £6- 14-8-2. 

3. C. is 8 years old; each year has 52vv. Id. 6h. how many 

weeks has he lived? Ans. 417w. 3 dayg. 

4. D. travels m.32 - 4 - 16 a day for 17 days; what is the flis- 

t(^cc ? Ans. m.553 - 2 - 32 

5. E. sold bis. 45 cider, each g.31 - 2 ; find tlic gallons in the 

whole. - g.l417 - 2. 

6. F. bo’t. 27 pieces cloth, each y. 19 - 3 - 1 ; what was the 

whole ? Ans. y .534 - 3 - 3. 

7. G. bo’t. 12 cords of wood at ^5.25 a cord ; to what did it 

amount? - ^63. 

8. H. sold lb.l32 of cheese, at s.l 3d. a lb. to what did it 

amount ? Ans. £8 - 5. 

9. K’s income is {g!9.10 a day, to what does it amount in one 

year? Ans. 3321.50. 


(Lesson 8.) grammar. 

Of Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions are a part of speech used principally to connect 
words and sentences. * 

Tlicy arc of two kinds ; the Copulative conjunction, and the 
Di^unctive conjunction. 

The copulative conjunction, connects words into one subject, 
or one object; as, Mary and Jane write letters to their parents 
and friends. 

It also connects two or more simple sentences or members, 
into oTflSrdonipound sentence ; os, grass grows and watf‘r runs ; 
and Providence directs both. 

The copulative conjunctions arc, and, if, that, then, since, for 
both, because, therefore, further, besides, wherefore. 

The disjunctive conjunction connects words into separate sub- 
jects, or objects, as, Mary or Jane writes letters to her parents or 
friends. It also connects and continues sentences, but it disjoins 
them in sense, or rather expresses a'li opposition of meaning in 
different degrees ; as, Mary is handsome, though she is not rich. 
The grass grows, or water runs ; and Providence directs it. 

The disjunctive conjunctions arc, but, or, nor, either, neither, 
whether, as, as well as, unless, yet, lest, except, \hough, noU 
withstanding, than. 
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(Lesson 9.) , spelling. 


dove tail 

duv'tolc 

drudg er ^ 

drudfur 

dox y 

dOks'e 

drug get 

drug'git 

doz en 

doz'zn 

dAink ayl 

drunk'urd 

drag glc 

drag' gl 

due at 

duk'U 

drag on 

drdg'un 

ducl^ ling 

duk'ling 

dram a 

dram'md 

due tile 

duk'tU 

dread cr 

dred'ur 

dul cet 

duVset 

dread ful 

dPcd'fid 

dul head 

duVhed 

dread less 

ared'les 

dul ly ♦ 

duVle 

dreg gy 

dreg'gc 

dul ness 

duVnes 

dre»ch cr 

drcnsh'ur 

dumb ly 

dum'le 

d?('ss er 

drcs'ur 

dumb ness 

dum'nes 

dress y 

drcs'fi 

dun gcon 

dun'jun 

dril) blc 

drih'Ol 

dun iier 

dim'nur 

drunk en 

drunk'kn 

dusk y 

diisk'e 

drip })ing 

drlp'wg 

dust y 

diLste 

driv cl 

drio'vl 

dutch css 

dutsh'cs 

driv en 

driv'im 

dutch y 

dutsJie 

driz zle 

driz'zl 

dwel ler 

dwel'lur 

driz zly 

driz' zle 

dwin dl» 

dwin'dl 

drop sy 

drap'sC 

car ly • 

cr'lo 

dross y 

dros'c 

car nest 

cr'nCst 


(Lesson 10.) reading. 

Dialogues^ <^c. — Preparatory Conversation. 

Mary. But what cun we do^, with this long and tedious hour\? 
It is too dark to work or read', and too early for candles\ ; and 
play soon tires\. • 

Jane. I know wliat would make* the long hour pass delight- 
fuUy\. 

Mary. Do tell mo', Jane', what you mcan\. Do you want 
mamma to tell us such aiihthcr story as that of Felix'? 71iat 
would l)(i charmingx. Come', mamma', do oblige us\. 

Ma. Are yem not growing too old'^ my children', for such sto- 
ries' ? Can we not find some better cmploymeeit' ? ^ojpething 
tliat will iuforvi and expand thomind', as w^^l as amuse it'? 

Jane. To gain knowledge^., gives jaio delight\ ; and to learn 
how I may apply it and become useful^ is my greatest desire\. 

Mary. Well', then', mother', pray hegin\, I do not mind 
what if. is you say', if you wdjl only talk to us\. 

Mo. But here come the tea and candlcs\j these will give us 
something to do for a whil§ at least\. 

Mary. A pest take the candlesx*, why did they come so soon\? 

Ma. \^^l^y you wished for them a few minutes since', my child' ; 
why do you seem i^exed\? 

Mary. Y^iSy, mammav, I did\, but' — then' — then' — I' — I'. 

Ma. You had nothing to do\; now your mind is engaged^, 
you no longer want them\. 
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Mary. Then shall we have no- chat, mamma' I 

Ma. Do not look so dole/nl about it\; come to the iable\, my 
child\j we will drink tea', and perhaps something will occur that 
will serve to instruct us\, 

, (Lesson 11.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in the Division of (.■ompound Terms. 

1. A. bought yards of cloth, for ; wliat was it 

,a yard"? ^Aiis. Jfi5L994-f- 

2. B. sold 4 cwt. sugai; for £18 - 17 - 6 ; what fs tiic price of 1 

(‘.wt? Ans. £4 - 14 - 4 - 2 

3. C. bought 1000 gallons of wine for £5(57 - 18 - 9 - 2 ; what 

is 1 gallon ? Ans. £0 - 1 1 - 4i-f 

ii. D. divided gl50 - 2 - 1, among 89 menj what had each? 

Ans. gl - 2 - 1-|- 

5. E. bought 63 cords of wood for !{^125 ; what wils oik* cord 7 

Ans. SI. 984. 

6. F. divided c9 - 1 - 25 of sugar among 19 ; what had each ? 

Ans. cO - 1 - 18+ 

7. G. sold his farm of 300 acres fcrS9B75.50; wliat was tliat 

an acre? < A//.s\ I|i:12.9l833+ 

8. H. bought b.420 - 3 - 2 of 16 difTcrent men ; wliat had lie 

of each ? Ans. b26 -1-1 + 

(Lcsson 12.) grammar. 

EaxTciscs in Parsing. 

Rule 13. Nouns or iironoims connected by a conjunction ex- 
pressed or imp]i(jd, must always be in the same case j as, James 
and Moses study daily. In tliis example, 

Jaincs is a noun jyrope!", third person^ ^ singidar num- 
ber., masculine gender, and one of the subjects of the verb 
stiuiy ; and, is a copulative conjunction coiniccHng the 
nouns James and Moses in the same case, ride 13. Moses is 
a noun proper, third 2>erson, singular number, masculine 
gender, and the other subject of the verb study. Study is an 
intransitive verb, third person, plural number, and agrees 
with itffWo subjects James and Alo.^es, rule 1 / daily is an 
adverb of time, modi f yin g the verb study, rule 8. 

This boy improves hourly in his studies and manners. Be- 
tween him and duty there is no strife. He devotes his days and 
nights to study and exercise. The one improves his mind, the 
other, his body. He lives in a house beyond the brooky on a 
small lot near the side of the hill, next to the grove of oaks. Jane 
and Mary write at their desks with pens on fine paper. Joseph 
walks with a cane, on the bridge, over the river which runs by 
the city. Time and tide wait for no man. 

Obs. The words, worth and like, when attached to a forego- 
ing noun, govern the objective case ; as, she sings like mm, 
and plays like him, but writes like herself. She is not like him, 
for she is worth him and all his family. 
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(Lesson 13.) ^spelling. 


earth cn 

e?''th'n 

cn^^ign* 

en'slne 

earth ly 

crt'h'le 

^n trails 

en'trilz 

earth y 

Crt'h'e 

en IraRcc 

en'trdnse 

cb on 

cb'un 

cn try 

. cn'tre 

ec.il -o 

ck'kC) 

en«voy 

cii'rdo 

oc logue 

ek'lo^ 

cn vy 

cn'oo 

ed tier 

ed'diir 

cp ick 

ep'ik 

ed dy 

e^dc 

er mine 

cr'min 

edg cd 

cdj'cd 

cr rand 

cr'rdnd 

edg ing 


er roiir 

cr'riir 

edg#<*ss 

edflca 

CH cort 

es'kort 

edg tool 

cdj'tOol 

cs say 

cs'ad 

edg wise 

cdj'Wize 

es scncc 

cs'sense 

el bow 

eVbO 

cteb ing 

ctsh'ivf^ 

(?1 dcr 

cl'ddr 

eth icks 

et'h'iks 

em bers 

cm' bur z 

ev er 

ev'icr 

em mot 

cvi'wU 

fab rick 

ffd/rik 

em jircss 

cm' pres 

fac lion 

fak'shim 

ernp ty 

cm'tfi * 

fac lions 

Jdlc'shus 

end less 

end: Ics 

fac toi^ 

fdk'tiir 

cn giiic 

cn'jln 

file tuTe 

Jdk'tshure 


(Lesson 14.) reading. 

Dialogues, ^c. — Maklnf^ Breads <^c, 

Janr. I\Iollu;r'', I have Ix'oii looking at the bread \ j I can not 
but admire how wliilc; it is\! 

Mary. Who would supyosc it came from the dry, brown stalk, 
wliirh we saw cut down last sunirneK ! 

Ma. And yet the pro('(;ss through wliicdi grain passes into 
bn;ad^, is nnudi inyro simple than that by whieli the gerii^ral pro- 
ductions of the earth are made useful to nian\. 

Jane. Nothing cun be more simpl(;\. Aftra* tlie grain is cut 
down and dried"', it is lx)und in bundles', and pul into the barn\; 
and there it is thrashed with a liaih, when the ^rain^sc^arates 
from the chaffy. , • 

Mary. Wo saw a man thrashing this moniing*', at the farm 
lioustx. Papa bade us observe the flafly. Two sticks united by 
a leathern thongy. I tried to use it, but only hurt my handsy. 

Ma. you had neither strength' nor skilly, my childy; and 
without these"', little can be done at thrasliingv. 

.Tane. Next comes winiujijvingy ; by this operation, the dust 
and light grain are ]>lown away from the heavy parts^, which are 
then left ready for the miJh. 

Mary. The. miller grinds ity, the cook kneads ity, the baker 
bakes it^, am^we cat ity. 

Ma. Not so fasly, }uy childy ; the meal', as it comes from the 
mill', does !iot make such white bread as you are now eating'. 

9 
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You forget that th(' bran', which is tlie outer crust of the grain', 
and which', if allowed to remaiit with the meal', would make the 
bread brown', must bo Jirst taken from it by a fine gauze sieve'. 


(Lessen 15.) arithmetic. 

, Of Mixed Numbers. 

In the foregoing operations of division, several small remaind- 
ers have been left, which are called fractions. Tlu-y are in fact 
mR part of the dividend, and their value is detenvined by the divi- 
sor, which, in reference .to the remainder, ma/ be n-garded as 
^unity ; for, as often as the divisor is had in the dividend, so often 
IS unity placed in tlui (juoiient. Heiu'C, remainders are fracticjual 
par^ts of unity, or one. 'I'hey an; (‘Xpr(*ssed thus: -iif, 

These are vulgar fractions, and 
when expressed Avith whole numbers, they are, unitedly, 
called mixed numbers, thus: 31, dl, 5?r, IH, If^, lifsL 1“ 
vulgar fractions, the smaller or u])[)(‘r ti'rni is called the Nume- 
rator^ and the lower term or larger, the Denorui/uator. 

They are rc’.ad thus: one fourth; oiu^ half; two 

fourths; one third; 'i^ three fifttis ; 16^, sixteen and seven 
nintiis, or 3 less than 17. 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 

Of the Interjection. 

An Tnt(Tj(!ction is a part of speeidi used to exi)ress a feeling, 
an emotion, or. a passion of the mind. There are several kinds 
of them and tiny consist generally of insulated words; as, oh ! 
ah ! alas ! &c. They sometimes extend to some length, and arc 
then called interjectional phrases ; as, Oh ! what matchless love ! 
Thy tomb, sweet robin, shall my bosom prove ; 

Lie here ! Slu^ started! thought she felt it move ! 

’Twas true ! the soft and siu)w Avhitc bj;east, 

On wliich tlie robin lay at rest, 

Wak’dit to life! 

Note. Iiileriections app<uir to IiaA-^c lilllc or no grammatical relations or 
connexi on w ith thf* otlici* parts of speech, except in one or two instances, it 
remiircertrTcrtain ca{«; of the pronoun to f(»llow. 

Hence, in parsing ali interjection, merely say it is an interjection, indi- 
cative of joy, or grief, or fear, '&c. as the case may bo. 


(Lesson 17.) spelling. 


fad die 

fdd'dl 

« f(’n ccr 

fag ot 


fen der 

fal low 

fiil'lO 

fen ny 

fam inc 

fdni'in 

fer ret 

fan cy 

fdn'sC 

fer rule 

fan gle 

fd?i'^l 

fer ry 

fang less 

fancies 

fdnldzm 

fer tile 
fer vour 


fen'f.uT 

fenUluT 

fen'ne 

fcr'rii 

fir'ril 

fer're 

*<>fcr'til 

fcr'vur 
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fa.sh ion 

fdsJiun 

fes ter 

fcs'titr 

'fas ten 

fits’ sn 

fes tjve 

fis'tiv 

fast er 

fdst'ur 

letch cr 

fitsh'ur 

fast ness 

fdsl'uc.s 

fet Jock 

fitlok 

fath om 

fdt'h'mn 

fet ter 

fit'tur 

fat ly 

fdt'le 

^lib ber 

fih'bilr 

feafli cr 

fctliur 

fick le 

flk'kl 

fob rile 

fvh'ril 

fic tion 

file' shun 

fel ler 

M’ldr. 

fic tious 

fik'shus 

fel loc 

J^l'lo 

fid die 

fid'dl 

fel low 

fcrio 

fid dler 

fuldlur 

fcllv 

fine 

fidg ct 

fidfit 

fel Cn 

fiVitn 



fliCfitSOn 18 .) READING. 

The use of TIoiiTj i^‘C. 

Mary. Flour affordn us many coniforts\; breadv, pies', pud- 
dings\, paste to fix the gilded jiapcrv, starch to stiffen lincnx, bis- 
CAiit for sailors', and cakes fol little cliildren\. 

Jane. Pray ivW ns', Mother', how starth is made\? 

Ma. The wheat is stc(*ped in water'* until a floury, viscous 
sediment is drawn from it', which reihains at the bottoms. This 
sediment is cleansed', and well dried in an oven', which linishcs 
the procoss\. Starch can be made from the potatoe', and some 
other roots\ j l)ut that made of wheat', is g(?nerally*thc best\. 

Ja/Kf. I have been told', that hair powder and wafers are also 
made of flour\. 

JMa. T’liey arc\. Hair pon der is nothing more than starch le- 
duc(?d to a line powdcir', and pcrfiimecl with sonic delicate essencc\. 
Hut to makf! wafers of flour', rcijuircs the aid of yeast', and 
isinglass.\ Thesc^are niixcdv, coloured\, rolled thin\, cut in small 
round cakes', and spread on *110 pans to dry\. 

Mary. l*ray', Mamma', wdiat is isinglass\? You say it is used 
in wafersv 

31 ( 1 . it is\, and for many other purposes\. Yow haw e^icn it 
in jellies', and l)lanc mangev. 

it is a sul)stan(re fornuid from the soupds and intestines of fish\. 
The process is simplex: the sounds, &c. are cleansed from the 
.sea wat(T', and tin’ll put into lime water', which absorbs the oily 
I)arts\. It is again cleaiisrdv, lulled into sticksv, then dried', and 
pulled on ready for marketv 

(Lesson 1^) ARITHMETIC. 

Addition of Alixcd Numbers. 

Rule. In fractions, add the numerators into one sum, and 
divide by tlie Tleiioniinator ; set the remainder under the column 
of fractions, and carry 'the quotient to the tvholc numlKTs. 
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13 -‘i 

2. 3-1 

3. 5-i 

12 -f 


6-f 

0-1 

‘‘ 13 - i 

10-f 

10-i 

, 10-f 

14-i 

36 - f 

Ans. 44-^ 

Ans. 37 -i 


Obs. When i-, one half, is used for f , two fourths^ in the 
same column with fourths^ it must he regarded as 


4. 3-f 
2-f 

4- i 

5- i 


5. 

3-^5 

12-^ 

13 


6 ." 10 - 
’ 12 - 
3-+f^ 
G-U'i 


Ans. 16 - i Ans. 31 - 


Ans. 34 - 


(Lesson 20.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Rule 14. When nouns, or pronouns, of the singular number, 
are connected by a copulative coiijiinction, expressed or implied, 
then the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, which follow in connexion, 
must be in the j)lural number. 

Thus: Jane and Mary, who love their parents, are oliedient 
girls. Wheal and barley grow in the middle states of the Union. 
They both find a market in our sca-ports, on the coast. 

Obs. 1. When a distributive adjective 'pronoun is attached 
to each suhjedt^ then the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in con- 
nexion, must be in the smguJar number. 

As : Every man and every boy was at work. Every day and 
each hour brings the living r.earer the dead. 

Obs. 2. When nouns or pronouns of the singular number 
are connected by a disjunctive conjunction, expressed or im- 
plied, then the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in connexion, 
must be in the singular number. 

As : Jane or Mary, who loves her parents, is an obedient girl. 
Wheaijcu: barley grows in yonder field ; it is ripe and fit to cut. 
John or James, v/lio owns the field, is the reaper; by the sweat 
of his brow he earns his Ijread. 


(Lesson 21.) spelling. 


fifth ly 

fifVh'U 

fitly 

fif ty 

fifte 

fit ness 

fil bert 

fiVburt 

fit t«r 

fil cher 

jUsh'ur 

fix ture 

fil ial 

fU'ydl 

fix ure 

fil ler 

flVUir 

flab by 

fil let 

fiVlit 

flac cid 

filly 

fil'le 

flag gy 

fil ter 

jirtur 

flag on 


ff }^. ' 

fitnes 

fittur 

fiks’tshure 

fiksjpure 

Jldb'be 

jldlfsid 

jldg'ge 

fldg'on 
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fil thy 

f'd'Vhc 

flag staff 

fldg'stdf 

fin ger 

fln\srur 

flalft bedu 

Jidm'hO 

fin l(;ss 

fin las 

tflank or 

flank' ur 

fill iiy 

fin' no 

flash et 

flash' iir 

fir kill 

far' kin 

flush y 

flash'd 

firm ly 

frrni'lo 

flaf ness 

jldt'ncs 

firm ne.ss 

farm'nis 

flat ten 

fldt'tn 

first fruit 

fursl'frdot 

flat ter 

fldi'tur 

fis cal 


flat wise 

fldt'wize 

fish ('r 

fish' nr 

flax eii* 

fldh'sn 

fish meal 

fish' male 

flesh less 

Jlesh'les 

fisH y 

fhsh'c 

fle.sh ly 

fldsh'lc 

fis sure 

fish' share 

flesh y 

flesh'd 


(Lcs.son 22.) reading. 

Dialogue^ 4^-t\ — ^jH rviaccti\ 4*r. 

Mary. 01i\! niainnuiv, how very i\\cmtcstinesofJish\! 

I shall ncvicr Wkv jplly ugaiy''. 

Mil. My chilfy/inako no rash r(\solvo|?^j lest you find y’^ourself 
imahh; to kc'c’j) tluMiiv 'J'hcre an^ inai^ tliiii^js besides isinglass 
that are drawn frotn snh.'^laina'.s not lass unpleasant than the sounds 
of fish\. What do yon think of the spermaceti which yoy ate so 
eagcTly last winter to ease 3 T)iir e.ongh\? 

Mary. Mixed witli sugar eand>', mamma', it was quite goods; 
besides, it W’a.s wlilte and perfee.dy cleans. * 

Jane. And jet I fancy', sister', yon would turn up y'our nose 
alitth; at the idea of eating the brains of a whale'. 

Mary. 'J’obe sure I slutuldN: W^iy do you laughs, Jancs? 

Jane. Ilc!e,auH(! 1 have* read in some book that the spermaceti 
is made of tlu; brains of that fi.sh\. 

Ma. You are right, .lanes; and the Ltiplanders think it hard if 
each mail of iluaii cannot get a j)inl or two of it to drink every 
days! It has been found that huniaii flesli', exfiosed for sonic 
time to nnmiiig water', turns to a substance similar to that of 
spermacetiv. 

Mary. Oln! iiiammav, bow dfegirstiiigsl could think of 

drinking a pint of the brains of a w liales! How shockings! 

Ma. Spermaceti has other ust^ besides those of a medicinal 
natures; it is used in lamps', and made into candless; these are 
IhoiighVncxt bc.st to wax caiKlless. Spermaceti lias become ^ 
article of immense trades; the whole fortune of some men lies in 
that commoditys. 

(Les.son 23.) arithmetic. 

Svbiraction of mixed numbers. 

Rule. Plifce the given terms as in whole numbers, bor- 
row when neccssarj", and carry for the number that equals the 
denominator. 


9 * 
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1. 

16J— 7f=9i- Am. 

• gi-f-7^==i6f Proof 

2. 

7^=8J Arts. 

^8f-f7^=lGf Proof 

3. 

32i— 26f Ans. 

&3+2&^=32i Proof 

4. 

13f— 6^ = 

5. 421—311= 

6. 

35ti1 — 13|§= 

7. 15+|-7n= 

a 

lC2rii— 99 tH= 

9. 207iH— 


(Lesson 24.) grammar. 

Exercises in par slug. 

Ruse 15. Wlien noiins or pronouns are used in apposition, then 
they must be put in tlic same case ; as, j)ride, the vice of 
destroyed his prospects. In this example, pride^ is a noun com- 
mon^ third person^ singular number, made Tn.asculine gen- 
der, by way of figure, and the subject of the verb destroyed; 
the, is a definite article, ref erring to the noun vice, in limita- 
tion ; vice, is a noun common, third person, singular num- 
ber, figuratively masculine gender, and the subject of the 
verb destroyed ; in apposition to the noun pride, rule 13 j 
of, is a preposition, referring to the noun fools ; fools, is a 
noun common, third person, singular number, of one or the 
other gender, and in the objective case, after the preposition 
of, rule Wi ; destroyed is a transitive verb, Zd person, sin- 
gular number, and agrees with its subject pride, rule 1 j 
this, is an adjective pronoun, referring to the noun prospects, 
in posscssioti, rule 9 ; prospects, is a noun common, third 
person, singular number, of neither gender, and the object 
of the transitive verb destroyed, rule 3. 

Hope, the charmer, lingers still behind. Clinton, the governor, 
lives near the capitol. Honour your parents, them that protect- 
ed you. Mary has two brothers, James and John, them that 
were here last week. The butterfly, child of slimmer, flutters in 
the sun beaips. Every leaf, twig, and drop of water, teems witli 
life. Every man and mother’s son is at work. 


flex ion 

(Lesson 

flelfshun 

25.) SPELLING. 
Wank ly 

frdnk'lc 

flex or 

jleJcs'ur • 

fran tic 

frdn'tik 

flex lire 

fleks' share 

free kle 

frek'kl 

flick er 

fiik'nr 

freck ly 

frck'kle 

frcn'ze 

Aim sy 

fiim'zG 

frcii zy 

flinch er 

Jlinsh'ur 

fres CO 

fres'kO 

fling er 

fdng'ilr 

fresh' en 

jresh'shn 

flin ty 

fiin'te 

fresh ly 

frcsh'le 

flood gate 

find' gate 

fresh ness 

fresh'res 

flour ish 

fiur'ish 

fret ty 

fret'te 

flur ry 


frib ble 

frWbl 

flus ter 


fric tion 

frik'shun 

flut ter 

flunfir 

friend less 

frendles 
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flux ion 

fluk'shiin 

f|Jend ly 

frcnd'lc 

fod der 

fod'dur 

frig i\ke 

frig'dt 

fog gy 


fri^ id 

f ridf id- 

fol low 

fotlo 

frisk er 

frisk' ur 

fol ly 

fol'le 

frisk y 

. frisk' c 

fond die 

fmidl 

frit tm* 

frit'tur 

fond ly 

juud'hi 

friz le 

Jriz'zl 

fond ness 

fond' lies 

frol ic 

frol'ik 

fos ter 


front icr 

fruut'yeer 

frank lin 

frdnk'lin 



(Lesson 20.) reading. 
Dialogue j — Iloncy^ Wa.Vj 


Mary. By the byc„ mamniaj^, when I come to think of it', 
wluit dirty stuff honey must be\; first eaten by the bees'', and then 
by us\l 

Ma. Your description of it', Mary', is certainly not very in« 
viting\. But let us call honey the syrup of flowers, drawn 
from tlic cx[)an(led bud by the probes of the industrious bees', 
and conveyed, through the pure morning air', home to their 
waxen cells', where it is deposited for the use of little girls\. 

Mary. Now', mamma', I like honey once more\. • 

Ma. So much', then', my child', depends upon the manner in 
which things are described', and ideas meet the nvndx. 

Jane. Ihisides', mother', your account of it' is more rational', 
and', I dare say', more just than Mar}'\s\. 

Mary. Well', if honey is the juice of flowers', what then is 
the wax\? * 

Ma. Wax is the farina', or fine yellow dust from flowers', 
whi(;h is eaten by the bees', and', by an animal process', is con- 
verted into wax\. * Wax is white\; but made yellow’ by melting\; 
age', also', injures the colourvj but it can be restored by bleach- 

.fane, (handles', I suppose', are made fron^ thij^ bleached 
wax\; and the yellow wax is apiyropriatcd to^cnany uscfSl pur- 
posesv 

Ma. You are right\, my child\; but we have finished our teaj 
and must now begin our evening amuscmcnls\. 

Mar\L Why', mother', we have already been amused, and most 
dclightmlly too'. I like this letter than storiesv. 

Jane. The noise of the^wind and rain', has disturbed us 
some'. 

Mary. What'! does it rain and blow still'? ah\! I hear it does\; 
though I Ifad lost all sense of it\. 

Ma. 1 am elad', my children', that I have not only amused 
but informea youv ,To-morrow', I will again try to gratify 
youv 
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(Lesson 27} akitiimetic. 

Multi pi {tat ion of AILvcd Numbers. 

Rule 1. When only one ol the jriven tcrnis is a mixed num- 
ber, then iriultix)ly by the whole nitinhcr, und take parts of the 
multiplicand for the fratrti^ns ; the sum of these and the pro- 
duct will be the answ er. 

Thus : 1. i:i8x(r^ 

6 

828 

(59 

09-4- ‘t= 34 T 
931 ? 

2, 05Gxl0i‘= 19742. 3. 326x124^^40505^ 

Rule 2. When both the jriven terms are mixed mimhers, 
first multiply tl)o whole number by the denominator of tlie 
fractions, and add to the uumeratqr ; then multiply the factors 
into each other, and (\ivide the inoduct, by the product of the 
two denouiiiiators. 

19XH?-fl4t--- 

Thus; 16x8-f3=:131, and J4X8-fr)-n7. Then 131x117= 
15327, product. 8x8=04, divisor. Finally 1 5327-i-C-l =239^1 yin 

(Lc.s.son 28.) grammar. 

Exercises in Paj'shiff. 

Rule 16. Nouns or pronouns, used hi the form of a direct 
address, are said to be in the nominative case independent. As, 
My sou, give me your Iniurt. 

In this example, The noun so/i is not an (ig'ent that performs 
any act^ hut is merely addressed by another agent; hence it 
is independent of any verb, and ackmncLedgcs no government 
nor does it hold any agreement with any other word in the 
sentence. Cas-i in fact docs not attach to it ; yet it has been 
found convenient call it th{} nominative case. In parsing, 
you will merely run over its qualities, and say nondnatwc 
case independent. 

Mary, has Jane left the room ? James, bring me yfiur copy= 
Child, your conduct is faulty. Ilppe, aid my efforts. Boy, shut 
the door. 

Obs. 1. The nominative case independent, is always in the 
second person. 

George, how old arc you? Mary, hear John read. Joseph 
give him a book. Stand up, my boy, and read with care. 

Obs. 2. For' the sake of brevity in speech, the prepositions 
to and. for, are generally omitted, but in parsing, they must be 
supplied; as, 
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Boy, give me your aftcnlion, gr, boy, give ^our attention to 
mo, or, boy, give to mo yonr [fttention. Mary, provide me a 
seat, or, Mary, provide for me a scat.* 

(Lesson 20.) spelliI^c. 


front less 


gad (Icr 

gdd'dur 

front let 

frunt'let 

gad fly 

gdd'fli 

fros ty 

frOstc 

gaf fi'r 

gdffur 

froth y 

'frM'h'd • 

gaf Acs 


fiid die 

fiid'dl 

gag gle 


fnl gc!it 

fidjcnt 

gal ley 

gdim 

fid g*d 

fiiljid 

gal Ion 

gdl'liin 

fid some 

ful'sum 

gal lop 

gdl'lwp 

fum bio 

fum'bl 

gal low 

gdl'lo 

func lion 

fimg'shiin 

gal lows 

gdl'lus 

fun goiis 

fiing'gus 

^am bier 

gdm'blur 

far lough 

fftr'id 

gam bol 

gdm'bul 

fur nace 

fnfncs 

gam brcl 

gdm'bril 

fur row 

filr'ro 

glim mer 

gdm'mur 

fur ry 

fur're 

gam mon 

gdm'mun 

fur tluT 

furThur 

gan dor • 

gdn'dur 

fur zy 

fur'zc 

gang way 

gdng'wd 

fus tiaii 

fus' t shun 

gas kins 

gds'Hnz 

fiis lick 

fus'llJe 

gath cr 

gdth'ur 

fus ty 

fm'te 

gav el 

gdv'il 

fut lock 

fut'l Ilk 

gild er 

gUd'ur 

gab blc 

gdh'bl 

gel id 

jel'id 

gab blcr 

gab' blur 


(LCSSOPII 30.) READING, 

Dialogue^ <!^c. — Early Rising, 

Ma. Como', piil by your \vork\ ; it is quite too dark 

for yon to do it \v(;lr . 

Mary. But I ought to finish it\; for after tea you said you 
would play the geographical game with us\ ; so I must work 
no\v\. 

Ma. Have ^’^ou not had time thit)ugh the dayJfo do your work'? 

Mary. No\, inde(‘(l\, mamma'; beesmae', — I — I — 

Ma. Wliy do you hliisii so\, my child\, and hesitate to speakv? 

Mary, liecanse'. mamma', I got up so late tliis raorningv. 

Ma. eciiainly is a suiScicnl reason for blushing\. 

Mary. I was going to say', that I was up so late', that I have 
been in a hurry all dayv -• 

Ma. And do you like to be in a hurry'? 

Mary. Mov, indeed I do not\ ; for in working with the needle', 
it makes me prick my fingers\ ; in writing', it makes me blot 
my paper', asid in reading', it makes me blunder\. 

Ma. And all these ‘are the elfects of hurry y. Well', then', 
avoid hurry\ ; — you know how\. 
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Mary. Yes\, b'y rising in F(?ason^, und doing things when they 
should be done\. « ^ ' 

Ma. You see it is possiidc^, tlioii^, to remedy some of the evils 
arising from onr owi» faullsv 1 im'sunic you remember old 
nurse’s favourite saying on lliis sifhjcctv 

"Mary. I do\, inamniax: Who ever lus(;.s an hour iu the morn- 
ing', may look for it all day and not find it\.” 

(Lesson 31.) ariti^meti^’. 

Dwiftion of Mixed Nianhcrs. 

Rule. Multiply the given terms by the common denomi?;ator, 
^nd divide as in whole numbers; the quotient will be the am 
Ijwer. Thus : 

(1) 134f-i-3?^-=354-} g 15) 538 (35Jr^ 

4 4 45 

538-^-15=35-H! 

75 

(2) 3465f-^6y=50HS (3) 14i-f-2J-C)? 4«s. 

(4) n6Sf+3}=3J 4ws- (5) 42-i-4j=9A Aiis. 

(Lesson 32.) grammar. 

Of the Moods and Tenses of Verbs. 

Mood. Mood implies a f>articular fonn which the verb as- 
sumes to show the maimer* of the action which it ex[)rcsses. 

Notk 1. As the manner nf actions are various, so the mode of represent- 
ing them must also he v arious; to this end verj»s take different forms. 

English verbs adopt five forms, call(?d moods, to wit : 

Indicative mood, Snhjvnctivc. mood, Potential mood, Iinr- 
perative mood^ and Infinitive mood. 

Indicative mmd. Tin; indicative mood of a verb, is that 
form which it takes wdien it indicates or declares a thing, 
or when it denies a thing or tnsks a question ; as, The man 
walks. The man docs not walk. Will the man walk ? 

Tense. Tense metms time. , Verbs refer to six divisions of 
it, or, they have six tenses, to wit : 'J'hc Present tense. Imper- 
fect tense, Perfect tense, Pluperfeft tense, and First and /Sk- 
co7td Future tenses ; as, The man walks. The man walkcnl. 
The man has walked. The man had walked. Tt^e man will 
walk. The man will have walked. 

Note 2. The verb cxprcs.scs the act, with the persDn allt^ niunljer of the 
agent or suhjfM't. Mood expresses the manner i/f the act, and Tense shows 
the time of it. 
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Obs. Now j when you parse a^vci'h^ you ctn give its mood 
mid ten sc ^ and you will soon ht^ablc to inflect it; that is, teU 
its changes of person and 7in7nher, Phroiigh all the 7noods and 
tenses ; 071(1^ also, disfi7ig7iish tltc pai'ticiple which is derived 
from it, 

(Lesson 33.) SPi-:LLING. 


gel ly 

jrl’lo 

gin gle 

jing^gl 

gen dcr 

je^'dur^ 

gin sciig 

jin' sen g 

g(‘n rt 

fell nit 

g‘i>«y # 

jip'SG 

gen tiles 

jen'tflz 

gir dcr 

ger'dur 

gen tie 

jen.tl 

gir die 

ger'dl 

gen Ply 

jentle 

girl ish 

gerVish 

gen try 

jcu'tre 

giv er 

giv'ur 

ger man 

jer'mdn 

giz zard 

giz'zurd 

ger mill 

jer' 711771 

^glad den 

gldd'dn 

ger uud 

jcr'iind 

glad Jy 

gldd'lc 

ges lure 

jes'tsfifirc 

glad ness 

gldd'ncs 

get ter 

get't dr 

glad some 

gldd'siim 

ghast fill 

gdstfid 

glan ders 

gldn'durz 

gliast Jy 

gdsL'lc 

glass matfi 

gMs'mdn 

gib bet 

j ih'blt 

ghiss y , 

glds'se 

gib liouH 

glh'buAi 

glib by 

glib'be 

gib bets 

jib' bits 

glib ness 

gUb'ncs * 

gid dy 

gtd’de 

glis ten 

glis'sn 

gig gle 

gig'gl 

glis ter 

glis'tur 

gild er 

glld'ur 

glit ter 

glit’tnr 

gim crack 

jivi'h'dk 

glos sy 

glos'sc 

gin ger 

'jin jar 




(Lesson 34.) reading. 


Dialogue, — Val7ie of Time, c, 

June. T]ic sayings of olU nurse/ were generally true\; and 
I am sure 1 liavo had reason to say this is tnie\. 

Ma. This is true, iiideedx, iny ehild\: the hour gone^ can 
never be recaJJeds; and if lost', can never be/oim^v Hflen«e, we 
sliould be careful to improve all our hours, as fliey pass, to some 
useful purpose.v 

Ja7ie. You liave often told u.s^, niotlior^, that time is the most 
valuable treasure in our possessioiiv; and J begin to find it so\. 

Ma. Ij^very day’s experieiiciL’/, my child'', will contribute to 
establisli you in llu; facts; for the proper use of the present hour 
secures pleasing reflections# for the future hour\ ; and while it 
adds to our stock of wisdom^, it also adds to our amount of 
happiness^ 

Mary. iTow delightfully we passed the twilight of yesterdayx ! 

Ma. Ah V ^gmee box^, so you remind me of my half promiscN. 

Jane. Make it a winkle promise', mother', and then fulfil itv. 

Ma. I wilK, my childxj but I must first inform Mary', that she 
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cannot have a patt in the geographical game'', until she has 
finished her work\. 

Jane. L(*t us wait for lier\, if you jdease'. 

Ma. No^, iriy child', we caniiot wail for her\ ; she ought to 
be punished for her neglect this mo*ning\; nor is it just to make 
olliKrs Slider for her faidlsv 

Mary. Thank yon, sistei\; mamma says right\. I have been 
idle and ought to sufler\; for it will make me remember ilv 

Ala. Tiiat is wisc^Jy said, Mary\ ; it shows you mean to profit 
by good advice', and that exficrieiice shall teach yous. 

(Lesson 35.) arithmetic. 

Exercii^cfi iti the Application of Aliu'cd Numbers'. 

1. Wliat is the dilhTciice hidween 0 times 25i| and 0 times 19.4 ? 

2. Wliieli is the mo.st, the sum of 470^, and or 1372^ ? 

3. From Utica, N. Y. to Wasldngton, D. C-, is 512 miles ; A. 
rode on tliat rouU^ 12^ day.s, at the rale of 31^ miles a day j iiow 
far was he from I hica ? 

4. Joseph bought 152 reams of paper, at the rate of 337^ 
cents a ream ; to what did it ainounl? 

5. In a ream of paper, there are 20 quires, and 21 sheets in 
each quire ; how many rdieels had Joseph, and what was the cost 
of each ? 

0. J times bought 46?^ quarts of nuts, at 6| cents a quart, and 
sold 28^ quarts at cents a quart, and ate the rest; what was 
his loss or gain in the transaction ? 

7. If 134 5- be taken from 1342^, and the difference be divided 
by 15 g ; what will be the quotient? 

(Lesson 36.) grammar. 

Of the Moods 'and Tenses of Verbs, 

It seems natural to class the divisions of time under three heads 
only, the Past, the Present, and the Future But to mark the 
date of actions which occur under these general divisions with 
more accuracy, some of them have lieen subdivided, that is Past 
time, has three distinct tenses, the Imperfect, Perfect, and Pliiper- 
^ feet, and i^utureJiimQ has two tenser ; I^rst future and Second 
future. 

Note. — All tho moofle, however, do not cmljrace all the tonnes. The in 
dicativo and subiunctive moods only, extend to six tenses. The potential 
mood has four; the infinitive mood, two; and the imperative mood, hut 
one, ^ 

When verbs in their imperfect tense and past participle end 
in d, or ed, they are called i-erbs ; while those that adopt 

any other termination in that tense and participle, arc called ir 
regular verbs. To mark this distinction, it is common in the ac 
of parsing verbs, to conjugate the verb ; that is, tell its presen 
tense, imperfect tense, and past participle. Thus : the verb, love 
present tense love, i.iiperfect tense loved^ past participle loved ^ 
lienee, the verb, love, is regular ; and the verb, buy, present buy 
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imperfect bought^ past participie bought j therefore, the verb 
biiyj is irregular. 

Notk 2. — The imperfect tense of the verb, and the past participle, ap- 
pcar to bo the same, yet there is a distinction. The impcrfoct tense of a 
verb has at iUJ times a subject or nominative case, with which it agrees ; 
but th<^ past participle never has a subject, nor has* it any agrcemeuiji but 
it belongs to a iujuu. • 

Norn 3.- - Now, when you parse a verb, say, a rf’gular transitive, or in- 
transitive vorl), as the case may hr, and to determine whether it is reguleur 
or not, you must co<^jugai 4 “ it. 

(Lesson 37.) spelAng. 


glov er 

glu.v'UT 

grim ly 

grlm'le 

glut ton 

glut' in 

grim ness 

grim'ncs 

go!) bio 

gob'hl 

grin ncr 

grin'nur 

god dess 

gOd'd-c.^ 

gris tie 

gi'is'sl 

god h('ad 

gikl'kCd 

grisi ly 

grls'lc 

god less 

god'les 

grit ty 

grit'tc 

god ly 

god'lc 

griz zle 

grtz'zl 

god son 

god' sun 

griz zly 

grlz'zlc 

gog gle 


grog ram 

grdg'runi 

gos ling 

gos'ling 

grov»(d 

grov'vl 

got ten 

got in 

gruffly 

gruf'le 
grief nes 

gov ern 

guv'urn 

gruff ness 

grab blc 

grab' hi 

grum blc 

grum'hl • 

gran ate 

grdn'dt 

grum ly 

grum'le 

gran deur 

grdn'jur 

grun ter 

gr.un'tier 

gran ite 

grdn'U 

grun ly 

grun'tG 

graph ick 

grdfVc 

gud geon 

gied'jun 

grap pie 

grdp'jJ 

guess cr 

ges'suT 

grass plot 
gras sy 

gras' plot • 
grdsse 

gug gle 

gug'gl 


^ (Lesson 38.) reading. 

Dialogues, <^c, — Butter, (^c. 

Ma. I am ideasecK, my girls^, to find you asking for knowledge\ ; 
what question did you propose last night\? 

Mary. I wanted you to tell us jJbout l)Utter\, ^gar', and tea\. 

Jane. Why you know^, sister'', that bylter is made of cream\ ; 
and that cream is the richest and lightest part of milk\. 

Mary. Yes\, I know that when the cows are milked'', the dairy 
maid put^s the new milk into jvidc, shallow pans', and in a few 
hours the cream rises to the top', and is then skimmed off, and 
churned into butterv. 

Jane. Mother', how does the chum act upon the butter to pro- 
duce this cffiictx? 

Ma. It moves the cream about quickly', and by that means 
expels all the jpilky parts', and leaves the oily portions in one 
collected mass\. 

Jane, Is there only one way to make butter' ? 

10 



^^tlry. Why whht a foolish qucstion\, Janc\ ! You know there 
is only one way\. 

Ma, Your sister’s questioh', my chikV, is by no means so fool- 
ish as you seem to ima^ine\. ^ There is more tlian one or two 
ways of separating the hnlhT from the milky. 'J'he mode which 
yoitehave jointly dciscribed^ is the most commoiiy. In sfnnei)arts 
of Englaiuh, the process U' by lieatA. 'J’he i)ans are put upon 
stoves heated by charcoaly. In a hnv miiiides the cream comes 
to the topv When cook, llic cr('am is taken off^into a large bowk, 
and by being moved with the hand', orhi spatula', it is at once 
converted into buttery. 

* Ja/tr. Tlie prinei))le is the samey; the didercncc is confined to 
the })rocess\; and 1 tliink', of the two', this is the better modu. 

\mary. I tJiink I should not like such butter so well as oursy. 
You say it is beat up by the liandy. 

Ma. I said, also, that it was done witli a spatiilay. But is not 
all butter pressed and worked Ijy the Jiand'' ? 

Mary. Indeed', upon reflection', J believe it isy. 

Ma. Tlien you see tln^re is more in fan(;y than in realityy. 
Ill this respect, little or no difrere,nce in the two modes existsy ; 
those, therefore, who affect disgust at either', show their delicacy 
at the expense of their .^ensey. 

Jane. How', mother', do liave tlic goodness to explainy. 

Ma^ Why', Jane', is not pastry, cakes, and bread made wholly 
by the hands'? Nay', are there not many other tilings made in 
the same way', which we eat every day', without having our de- 
licacy disturbed'.' 

Jane. Why how silly and unmeaning wc have frequently beeny ! 

(Lesson 39.) aritipietic. 

Reduction. 

Beduction exhibits a method, by which numbers and quantities 
are changed from one name to another, witnout affecting their 
absoluh^ value. 

Reduction is of two kinds, that by which high names arc 
broudit t(?, low names, called Reduction Descending'.^ and that 
by which low mques are brought to high names, called Reduc- 
tion A.Hce)iding. 

The two kinds are respectively the precise converse of each 
other, and mutually prove each other. 

Rule 1. When a high name is to be brought into a lower, then 
multiply the highest term by as many of the next low'er as will 
make one in that higher, and bring j^he next, if any lower, into the 
product j and so on, until all the terms are respectively brought in* 
Thus : 

1. Bring £27.' 6. 4. into pence £27. 6. 4. 

20 of the next lower, equals one of the \ 20 

highest, viz. pounds. f V, 

Carried forward, 546 shillings. 



Brought h^rwarclf 540 
12 of the next lower, equals o\fe of tlml ) 12 

next higher, viz. shillings. • { 

Ans. 6550. 

Note. — The Bum /27-G'4, is rl^nprotl or roflifrod to 65ri() pnicr, and both 
tmns express tlie son\o a})solutr. valiK' ; lor/^T-G ^, equals ().'3.';G [x'lU’o. iiticl 
C55i> pence cqu;ds /27-G- l. 

(liOSSun 40.) OK AM MAR. 

Of Pnrl^‘ci])7cs, and the coujuf^ationof Terb.?. 
Partieiples are formtHl from verbs. "J^liere are three kinds oi 
them, lo Avit ; tlie ])res(nU j):ii*lici(d(‘, as ivaUnn^ ; the past j)arti- 
cii)^^, as walked ; the compound i)articiplc, as having walked. 


Note. — T hose i 

lenses of the verb which an* 

formf'd without the aid ot 

helping vei l).-’, an* called .siuiplc lenses ; but those wliich combine a liclpltig 
vt;rh, ai (^ called i.oinpound tenses. 

Present 7\‘?ise. 

Imperfcol Tense. 

Past Participle. 

I hate, 

I hated. 

He walk(;d. 

hated, regr. 

He walks, 

walked, regr. 

You write, 

You wrote, 

writU'ii, irrcgr. 

She .sings, 

8h(‘ sa^)g. 

sung, irrcgr. 

It lives, 

It lived. 

lived, regr. 

They cry, 

'.riu'y cried. 

cried, regr. 
s])clt, irrcgr. 

We .spell, 

W({ spelt. 

The boy .spcak.s, 

"I'he boy spoke, 

spoken, irrcgr. 

Mary talk.s, 

Mary talked, 

talked, regr. 

Man goes. 

Man went, 

gone, irrcgr. 

I am. 

I was. 

been, irrcgr. 

W(^ swim, 

'I'liey laiigli. 

We swam, 

Tlidjy laughed. 

swum, irrcgr. 

laughed, regr. 

go, 

went. 

gone, irrcgr. 

am, 

was, been, irrcgr. 

(l4CSSOn 41.) SPELLING. 


guilt le.ss 

gUt'lcs 

hag gJc 

hdg'gl 

guilt y 

'gU'te 

lial low 

hallo 

guin ea 

glnne 

ham iner 

%hdr}fmnr 

gul let 

giiVlit 

ham per* 

hdmlpuf 

gul ly 

guile 

hand hi if 

hdnd'bil 

gum rny 

gum’nte 

hand cr 

hdnd'ur 

gun nel 

gun' net 

ban die 

hdn'dl 

guj;^ ncr 

gim'nur 

hand less 

hdnd'les 

gun stick 

gun' stile 

hand mill 

hdud'mil 

gun Rto(tk 

gun' stole 

hand sol 

hdnd'sel 

gun wale 

gun'nil 

hand y 

hdnd'e 

gur 

gUT'gl 

hang or 

hdng'ur 

gur net 

gur' nit 

Imp ly 

Juiple 

gus set 

gus'sit 

hap less 

hdplcs 

gus ly 

gwi'tc 

hap pen 

hdp'pn 

gut ter 

guliur 

hap py 

hdp'pe 



guz zle 

giliz'zl 

har row 

hdr'rO 

gym nick 

jim'nlk 

has sock 

hds'suk 

hac kle 

hdk'kl * 

hat case 

hdt'cdse 

hack ney 
had dock 

hdk'ne 

lidd'duH 

hatch el 

hdtsh'el 


f Lesson' 42.1 

READING. 



Dialogue, Cheese, Salt, ^c. 

Mary. Having described butter making^, wd ought to speak 
next of chrcsc\. 

* Jane. Y(;s\; cheese is also made of milk or cream\; but hov.^ 
I know not\. 

%hla. Cheese is made, as you say, of milk or cream', curdled by 
beijig made warm, and mixed with remieh. 

Mary. lleniicP / what is mamma\ ? 

Ma. Jt is the stomach of a ca]f\; nay', Mary', dont turn up' 
your little nose at it'; it is made perfectly clean before it is put 
into the milk\. Is not the liver of a fowl considered a great delica- 
cy', and the gizzard served up as savory dish' ? 

Mary. They arc, indwid, mamma\. 

Ma. Can it be less cleanly to eat food prepared by the aid of 
the inside of one animal, than to cat the inside itself oi another^? 
Do not> the most refined epicures eat the whole of the wood- 
cock, without the least reservation' ? 

Jane, I have been told tiny do\; but I should not like to be an 
epicure^. 

Mary. You observed that the milk or cream', was warmed', 
and then curdJed by the aid of rennet^ 

Ma. The milk or cream is divided l5y this operation into/ico 
parts\ ; the curd, or coagulated part', and the whey, or watery 
partv The curd is press(;d dry', and saltod\. It is then formed into 
one large mass\, put into a hoop or vat', and pressed togethers , 
this forms the cl lecscv 

Jane. What a useful article salt is\ ! 

Ma, It is\, inc^cedx j not only in giving food a pleasant 
but in preserving it, from corruptions. 

Mary. Then', mamma', do toil ns sometliing about it\. 

Ma. Salt is procured from sea-wuter\, salt springs', or mines\. 
When made from sea- water or salt springs', the wat(T is collect- 
ed into open, shallow vats', and exposed to the rays of the sun\; 
the heat draws olT tlie watery parts in the form of a vapour', 
and leaves the salU; this is collccUuh, cleansed', and made fit 
for use\ ; or the water is sometimes boiled away in kettles', and 
the pure salt is left\. 

Jane. You said it was procured from wiines\; whci'e are the 
mmes\'? 

Ma. They are found in various parts of the world\. The 
most noted are those of Craanv in Polandv 
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(Lesson 43.) arv’hmsetic. 
lieduAion. 

Rule 2. When a low name is to be brought into a high one, 
thtui divide the low najiie, by as mar#y of itself us will riiak^one 
of the next higher name ; and so on through all the terms re- 
quired. Thus : 

(2 ) Bring 055# pentc into pounds and parts. 

12)0556 

2,0)54,0 4-4 pence. 

£274 0 shillings. 

£27-6-4 Ans. 

Note. 1 first divulo the lower name C5 IjG pence, by 12, because 12 of 
that lower, pc'ruT', will lualo-onc of the next liigrh<'r, ahillinp-s ; and I divide, 
secondly, liy 20, (cuttiiif^ off the 0, and the cipher, agreeably to a former 
rule,) beeauso 20 of tiait lower, Bhillincrs, make one of the next higher, 
liounds. I'hiis I an i\ c at the anSwer, and obtain a proof of the first sum in 
reduction. 

(3) Iteduce £.32 - 5-6-3 into farthings, and back for the 
proof. 

32x204-5=645s;xl24-6=7746d •,x44-3=30987qrs. Ans. 
30087-f-4--7746-{-3qr; 7746rs-12=6454-6d ; 645-?-2U=^324-5, or 
£32-5-6-3 Proof. 

(4) Reduce ^346. 36 7 into mills and back for proof. 

316x10 4- 3:=-3463 dimes j Xl 04-6=34636 cts;X 104-7=346367 

mills, Ans. 

34G367^10=346364-7m ; 34636-^-l(]^34634-6cts ; 3463 h- 10=346 
4-3 dimes, or ^346. 36 7 proof. 

(Lesson,44.) grammar. 

The Inflect 1071 of the I'cgulai' verb Walk. 
Indicative Alood. 

Present Time. Imperfect Time. 

Singular Number. Singular Numlier. 

1st per. I walk, I walked, Present Participle. 

2d do. You walk, You walked, Walking. 

3d do. •He, she, or Hp, she, or it 

it walks. walked, 

Plural Number. PlMrcd NumJjer. 

1st per. ‘V^e walk, We walked Past Participle 

do. You walk, You walked, Walked, 

ad do. Tliey walk, They walked. 

Obs. 1. I7i the solemn and poetic styles, the second person 
singular, in both the above tenses, is thou; and the second 
person plural, is ye, or you. 


10 * 
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The verb, to affree tDith.^he second 'person singular^ chan- 
ges its ter 'mA nation. 

Thus: 2d person, siig. Pres. Tense Thonwatkest, or 

Thou watkelh. 

Imperfect Tense Thou wa/kedst. 

In the third person singular, in the above styles, the verb 
has sometunvs a differrnt terndnation ; as, 

Present Tense, He, .she, or U walks or wolketh. 

Obs. 2. The ahorse form of inflection may be applied to all 
,verbs used in, the solemn or poetic styles ; but for ordinary 
purjmses, I have supposed it proper to employ the form of 
tlw, vcj'b, adopted in common conversation, as least per j)lexing 
to young minds. 


(Lesson 45.) spelling. 


hatch et 

hdtsliit 

hec tor 

hek' tur 

hatch way 

hdtsh'wd 

hedge hog 

liedy hog 

hat ter 

hdt'ticr 

hedge row 

hedj TO 

haunt er 

hdnt'ur 

hedg er 

hedfiir 

hav ock 

hdvAmk 

heif er 

hrffiir 

haz zard 

hdz'urd" 

hoi met 

hcl'mit 

head ach 

hed'dke 

hidp er 

help' nr 

head dress 

hed'dres 

help less 

hetples 

head er 

hed'nr 

hem lock 

hem'lOk 

head land 

hcd'ldnd 

h(.‘mp on 

hemp'pn 

head less 

hed'les 

her bage 

edhldje 

head long 

hed'long 

her bous 

er'hiis 

head man 

Md'mdn 

her by 

Cr'be 

head stall 

hed'stdl 

her on 

her'un 

nead stone 

hed'stOne 

hie cough 

hik'lmp 

head y 

hed'e. 

hid den 

, hid'dn 

health Ail 

heirhffd 

hig Jrle 

hlg'gl 

health less 

helt'h'Us 

hil lock 

hil'Ldk 

health y 

helt'h'c 

hil ly 

hil'le 

heav pn 

^hev'vn 

hill der 

hin'diir 

heav y 

htp've 

. hith er 

hifh'iir 

hec tick 

hek'tik . 

hob by 

hOb'be 


(Lesson 46.) reading. 

Dialogue, ^c. — Salt^ Salt-petre, ^c. 

Mary. Pray tell us something more about the salt mines\. 
Does not the rain dissolve them'' ? ' 

Ma. The mines are deep under groimd\; and in those of 
Cracow^, there are housesx, chapels\, and streets of" pure rock 
salt/, which/, when illuminated/, present a most beautiful scenb^ 
Jane. How astonish ing\. It must be beautiful iivdecdv 
Ma. There are several ki'nds of salt\. But the common salt 
of which we have been speaking, is the most useful of all the 
saline substances\. Though some of the other kinds are equally 
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capable of resisting putrefaction^, ♦here? is no kind so friendly 
and agreeabki to the taste' and irfe stomacli\. It is pleasant not 
only to 2^5/ hut all ammahi show a forAlncss for it\. 

Jane. Has salt any other uses, besides those of giving flgj^our 
to food, and preserving it in a wholt^some state' '? 

Ma. Maiiy other usesv It is employed to glaze or vitrify 
the surface of pottcry\. This is done hy throwing a quantity 
of it into the fujrftaee Where the clay is bakingv; it is there vola* 
tilized by the heat', in which state it ap{)lies itself to the surface 
of the pottcryv. 

Mary. Volatilized* mamma', what does that mean\7 

Ma. It means that the coarsen* parts are drawn off in the fc^im 
of a vapoiir\. Common salt is used in making glass\; it ren- 
ders it whiter' and elearer\. 

Mary. How plcashig it is fo know all these things\! Pray', 
is salt-pelre a preparation of common salt' ? 

Ma. It is not\ ; salt-petn!', or', more properly', nitre', is some- 
times found in its native st{y.c, perfectly pure\; but it is more 
generally mixed with earthy substances\. This is also used 
m glass making\; and Likewise in making powder\. It is high- 
ly inflannnablcv 

Mary. Here come the candles'^ ! Well', my work is don^\ ; and 
after sii])per', comes the geographical game\. To-morrow we’ll 
talk of gun-powder\. 

(Lesson 47.) arithmetic. 

Redaction of English and Federal Money. 

Rule 1. To reduce dc^lars to diuies, multiply by 10. 

Thus; ij$231xl0-2310 dimes; and 2310-^-10—231 dollars. Proof. 

Rule 2. To reduce dollars to cents ; inultiiily liy 100, 

Thus: {H;23JX100*^23]00 cgits ; ami 23100 :-l(K)^231 dolls, do. 

Rule. 3. To redue(^ dollars to mills, multiply by 1000. 

Thus: ^231x1000.-231000 mills; and 23 1000-^1 00()=2;H dollars. 

Note. Ifenrc, it is o])vious Oiat to multiply by 10, is sjmply to add a ci- 
pbrr, and, byaioo two ciphors, and, a 1000, three cijohcrB, &c. anfl to di- 
vide by those numbers, is nothing int^e thaxx to cut oh the ciphers respect- 
ively. 

Rule 4. To reduce pence, N. Y. currency to cents, multiply 
by 12^, and divide by 12. 

Tims* 144dx 12.4 =1800-5-125=160 cents, and 150cts.x 12=1 800, 
and 1800-5-12^=144d. the proof, and also the mode of reducing 
cents to pence, N. Y. curreifby. 

Rule 5. To reduce pounds in money to shillings, multiply 
by 20. • 

^us: £231X20=4620s. and 4620^20=£231, proof. 

Rule 6 . Tio reduce shillings to pence, multiply by 12. 

Thus; s.4620xl2=55440d, and 55440-^12=4620s. Proof. 

Rule 7. To reduce pence to farthings, multiply by 4., 

Thus; d.55440x4=221760qr. and 221760-^^=65440d. Proof: 
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Rule 8. To reduce {lounds in money, N. Y. currency to dol- 
lars, multiply by 2^, or by 20, and divide by 8. 

Thus: £234x2i=.t58i3, ami r>85-i-2i=£234, proof. Or, £234x 
20=^80s.-f-8^.'jj;585 Aiis. and 58r>x8^4G80H-20=£234. proof. 

(Lesson 48.) grammar. 

Indicatioe Mood^ Perfect Tenftc. 

Obs. The Perfect Terise or time of a rer^t is femmed hy 
using the helping verh^ have^ before the past participle , and 
pluperfect^ by using had^ past time. 

Perfect Time. Pluperfect Time. 

* ' Singular Number. Singular Number. 

1st per. 1 walked, I bud walked, 

2d do. You liave walked. You had walked, 

3d do. He, she, or it has He, she, or it had walked. 

waJkcul. 

Plural Number. Plural Number, 

1st per. We have w'aiked, We had walkt'd, 

2d do. You have walked. You had walkt^d, 

3d do. They have walkc d. They had walked. 

Solemn and Poetic Styles. 

Thou hast walked, Tliou hadst w^alked, 

Ye, or you have walked. Ye, or you had walked. 

He, she, or it hath walked. He, she, or it had walked. 

(Lesson 49.) spelling. 


hogs head 

hogs'hed 

hum bio 

itm'bl 

hog sty 

hog'stl 

hum bly 

iim'ble 

hog wash 

hog'wdsh 

him ger 

hhng'gv/i 

hoi low 

hoVlO 

him gry 

hung'gre 

liol ly 

hiil'le 

liun ter 

hun'tur 

hoi stcr 

hol'stur 

him tress 

hun'tres 

horn age 

Jiom'ajc 

hur ler 

hur'luT' 

hoii est 

f/n'esi 

hiir ly 

hur'le 

hon ey 

hun'ne 

liur ry 

hur''re, 

hon our 

vn'niir 

hurt er 

hurt'iir 

hop per 

hop pur 

hurt less 

hurtles 

hor rour 

Iwr'rur 

hus band 

hiiz'bdnd 

hos tile 

hos' til 

husk y 

husk'd 

h<»st ler 

hdst'liir 

bus sy 

huz'ze 

hot ly 

hot'le 

hus tie 

hus'tl 

hot ness 

hOt'nes 

hymn ing 

hlm'ing 

hov el 

hoe'll 

hys sop 

hlz'zi^ 

hov er 

hiiv'nr 

ill ness 

il'nes ^ 

house wdfe 

huz'wif 

im age 

im'midjc 

huck ster 

huk'stur 

in cense 

In'hBnse 

hud die 

hiid'dl 

in cest 

in'sest 

hul ly 

hUtl Ic 

in come 

in'kum 

hum bird 

hiim'burd 

in dex 

in'deks 
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(Lesson 50.) /heading. 

» 

Dialogue, ^c. — Gi^-J'owder, ^c. 

Mary. Now'^ mamma^, I hope yon will favour ns with an 
account of gun~powdcr\; I liave thought of it several time^to- 
day\. • 

Ma. I my dear\. Gun-powder is made of nitre\ sul- 
phur', and cliareoaK. The proportions of these are very une- 
qual ; by far the largest part is mtrn\. 

When a gun is* charged with powder find ball', it is dischar- 
ged by pulling the triggerv This causes tlie flint which is fix-* 
ed ii^ the lock, to strike against the steel pan', and produce 
sjiarks of fire \. The fire instantly catches tlie sul'phur\; th^i 
again inflanuis tin* cftarcuaUj then the nitn’, mixed with thcTn,* 
becomes strongly heahuj, and the enclosed air expandcd\ ; this 
forces the charge from the mourii of the musket, wdtli amazing 
velocity, and a thundering noisc\. The whole is the work of a 
monientv 

Jane. I think I uiul(*rstand you\. But the cannon which 
we saw in the Park', was let •off by a match or lighted torch\. 
They arc too large for locks\j I supposdx. Pray what is char- 
coal\? ' • 

Ma. Tt is wood heated to a coaK, or charred\. The wqod is 
cut to a proper length', then put up in stac^ks, and covr^red with 
turfv, coat(;d with a plaster of thick mud\. A few air holes are 
left, in which /ire is plaeed\ j and when once on fire', these are 
partially stopped', and the wood left to roast\. 

Jane. If no air was admitted', the fire would not burn\ ; this 
we daily prove by our coii^non fircs\. 

Ma. At the end of two or three ‘days', the wood becomes 
charred\ ; the air holes are then completely closed', and the fire 
goes out\. ^ 

(Lesson 51*) arithmetic. 

Reduction^ Troy Weighty ^c. 

8. In lbs. 47- 10 oz. how many grains? Ans*. 275520 gr. 

2. Bring 12960 grains into ouncQp. / Ans. 27 oz. 

3. Bring lb. 3-10-7-5 into grains. , Ans. 22253 gr. 

4. A. sold 7 ingots of silver, each lb. 23-5-7, at 4 cents a 
grain j to what did the whole amount? 

^ns. cts.3781344=!{)i37813.44. 

Avoirdupois Weight. 

1. In 13 tons, how many qdhrters? A 715 . 1040 qrs. 

13X20=::260X4=1040 qrs. 

2. Bring 36 quarters into pounds. Ans. 1008 lb. 

^[^ring 17 lbs. into ounces. Ans. 272 oz. 

4. Bring 20 c*. into drams. Ans. 320 dr. 

5. Bring 892245 oz. into tons. Ans. T. 24 - 17 - 3 - 17 - 5. 

6. Bring T. 5- 12-2 into quarters. Ans. 450^r. 
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(Lesson 5^ ) grammar. 

Indicative^ ]\^^od^ Future Time. 

Obs. Fhe first future tense is formed hy usin^tlic helpi 
verbs shall and will with the present tense of ike verb ; a 
the see jnd future^ hy nsing^ shall have, and will have, u 
the past tense. 

First Future Time. 

Singular Numbin'. ^Hur':l Number. 

1st per. I sliaJI or will walk, We shall or will walk, 

2d do. You shall or will walk, You shall or wdll walk, 

3d do. He, she, or it, shall or They shall or wdll walk, 
will walk. 

Nccond Future Time. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st per. I shall or will liave -We shall or will have w^alkec 
walked, 

2d do. You shall or W' ill have You shall or will have w^alkc 
walked, 

3d do. H(J, she, or it, shall or Tlicy sliall or will have walk 
will have walked. 

Note. The present and imperfect tenses are simple temscs ; but ah 
oihere are compound tenacs, because they combixie two or more vci bs= 


(Lesson 53.) spelling. 


in dux 

infiuks 

jcl ly 

jcile 

in gress 

in'grcs 

Jen net 

jen'nel 

in jure 

injur 

jeop ard 

jep'purd 

ink y 

ingk'e 

jer kin 

jur'kln 

in ly 

irile 

jes ter 

jes'tur 

in ner 

in'nuT 

jetty 

jet'te 

in quest 

in'kwest 

jin gle 

jing'gl 

in road 

in'rOde 

job her 

Jub'bur 

in sect 

in'sekt 

joc’k cy 

jOk'ke 

in sight 

in'site 

joc iind 

jok'und 

in stance 

in'stdnse 

jog gcr 

jog'gur 

in voice 

in'vdise 

joff gle 

jdg'gl 

in w^ards 

'in'wdrds 

joi ly 

jol'le 

irk some 

erk'sum. 

Jon quillc 

jun'kwil 



jos tie 

jos'sl 

is sue 

ish'shu 

jour nal 

jur'ndl 

isth mus 

isi'mus 

iour ney 

jur'ne 

itch y 

itsh'6 

judg er 

judj' ur 

jab her 

jdb'hur 

glc 

jug'gl 

jack al 

jdck'kdll 

jum ble 

jum'bl 

jack cl 

jdk'ket 

jun ket 

jung'Ht 

jog gy 


jus lice 

jus tis 

jal ap 

jdVlup 

jus tie 

jus' si 

jas mine 

jdz'min 

just ly 

just'le 

jas per 

jds'pur 

just ness 

jusfnes 

jeal ous 

fiVus 





(Lesson 54.) reading. . 

Dialogue, Sf'C.— Use of aarcodl, Sulphur, ^c. 

Mary. Is charcoal, in this state, Jis^ in making i)Owder^, or is 
it hrst groniid fine\ ? ^ 

Ma. It is first groiin(l\ ; birt it is used for many other purposes 
in the state in whicli it is charrcd\ ^ for insttmeo, in tlmscjgia- 
nufactorios where a strong fire is required, without ^ok^ But 
for pohsliing^, it is ground to fine dust \3 and in this state it is tlie 
b(‘st tooth-|)owdfTjvao\)in\. 

./auc. Are not*the fumes of charcoah, when burning', very tin- 
healthy'? 

]\Ui ' Thc^y arp\ ; and should never be admitted into sleeping 
apanmeiitr^v Many people have lost their lives by this careless 
use of il,\. ' 

.hnn\ And now', mamma', what is sul[)hur\ ? 

Ma. Sulphur is a simple, inflammable substances ; tliat is', it 
easily takes fire\. It emits a light blue flame', and a most oflen- 
sive and suffocating smel!\. It is found in the earth', united go- 
nt'rally to some, other subslances\ ; but near volcanoes it has been 
found ill a ])uri} state\. • 

Mary. Is it used for no other purjtos^ than that of making 
gunpowderx ? • 

Ma. O yrs\’, it is used for bleaching straw, worked into hats\; 
and also for incdicinc\. • 

Ja/nc. Yes\ ; and it is a very unpleasant dose to takev. 

Ma. All nuidicines arc rather uujjulatublc', and generally very 
powerful\. AVorc they pleasant', we might be induced to use 
tlicin too frequently, and to our destructionv 

( I/CSSOe 55.) A RITHM ETIC. 

Of Redaction, Apothecaries'^ Weight, tf-c. 

1. In 24 lbs., how many ounces? Ans. 24x12=288 oz. 

2. Bring 72 oz. ifito drams^. Ans. 576. 

3. Bring (>‘,172 grains into pounds. Ans. 1 lb. 2-3. 

4. Bring 10 lbs. into grains. An.9. 57600 grs. 

5. Bring lbs. 15, 9, 4, 2, 17, into grains. Ans. 91017 grs. 

Cloth Measure. • * 

1. In 24 yards, how many nails? Ay,s. 24x4=96x4=384 n. 

2. Bring 36 yards into quarters. Ans. 144 qrs. 

3. Bring 3783 nails into yards. Ans. 236 - 1 - 3. 

4. Brittg 56 ells Flemish into nails? Ans. 672 n. 

5. In 1() bales of cloth, each 10 pieces, and each piece 12 yards, 

how many yards ? Ans. 1200. 

(Lesson 56.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

,^*IW0TE. — In parsing the verb with the mex^d and tetwe, first say, whether it 
IS regular or irufgular, transitive, intransitive, or neuter, then the mood and 
tense, and lastly, the person, number, and agreement, and give the rule. 
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Joseph walks op the deck. In this example, Joseph, is a noun 
proper, third perso7i, s^ingi^lpr number', masculine gender, 
and the subject of thewcrlf, %<kks ; walks, is a regular, intran- 
sitive verb, indicative mood^ present lime, third person, sin- 
gular number, and agrees with its subject, Joseph, rule 1. 

Mary reads a letter. He nins a'race. They speak the truth. 
Jaifc*'’I.j'ied her school. She* had many friends. All were pleased. 
You write }f^oj)y. We will wTite. They had written. It w31 
have passed. Thou hast loved. 

(LcHson 57.) spelling. 


hec kle 

hck'kt 

kir tie 

kcr'tl 

heck y 

hck'k.e 

kitch cn 

kitsh'in 

liedg er 

hed'j iir 

kit ten 

kit'tii 

bed lack 

hed'ldk 

knap pie 

ndp'pl 

kel son 

keVsun 

knap sack 

ndp'sdk 

keii nel 

ken' nil 

' knob bed 

nib'd 

ker mes 

kir'inez 

knock er 

nOk'kur 

ker nel 

kir'nil 

knot grass 

not' gras 

ker sey 

ker'ze 

knot ted 

not' ad 

kes trel 

kes'trll 

iaiot ty 

nOt'te 

ket tie 

kct'il 

knuc klc 

nuk'kl 

kick cr 

kik'ur 

lack cr 

Idk'kur 

kick ing 

klk'ing 

lack cy 

Idk'ke 

kid dcr 

kid'dur 

lad der 

Idd'dur 

kid ncy 

kid'nc 

lag ger 

Idg'gur 

kil ler 

kU'lur 

lamb kin 

kim'Kin 

kiln dry 

kil'drl 

lam prey 

Idm'pre 

kin die 

kin'dl 

lam pron 

Idm'prun 

king craft 

klng'crdft 

lancet 

Idn'sit 

king cup 

kirig'kiip 

land less 

Idnd'les 

king dom 

klng'dum 

land tax 

Idnd'tdks 

king ly 

king'lc 

Ian guid 

Idn'gwid 

kins folk 

kinz'foke 

Mn guish 

Idn'gwish 

kins man 

klnz'mdn 

Ian guor 

Idn'gwuT 


(Lesson 58.) reading. 

Diahgue, ^c. — The Tea Plant, 

Mary. I wish', mamma', to know something about tea^ ? I 
have been told it is the dried leaf of a foreign shrub\j but that is 
all I remember about il\. 

Ma. As the hour is not yet expired', I will tell you what I 
know of it\. The tea plant is an cxotic\ ; that is, it is a native of a 
foreign country\. It grows in China\, Japan', and Siam\. It re- 
ejuires a strong and warm soil\. Of this shrub', there are many 
varieties\ ; some very small and feeble', while others'" rise iiUo 
large and handsome trees\. The shape of the leaf is similar tlh 
that of our cheiTy tree\; though generally smallerv'' 
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Jane. I have been told that whiid we call grc^*ii tea^, is dried on 
copper-plates^, and is less health}^ttian the other kiiids\. 

Ma. What you say', I believe' |is,trucl. The black teas' as 
they are called', are dried on irojl plates', and are not tinctured 
with the })oisonoiis tjualities^of the heahid coi)per\. Each leaf', 
alter being wilti'd by the sleahi of boiling water', is rolled by the 
hand of a fi'nialex. ^ 

Jane. Do the plants grow from seeds', or from cidtihgsv? 

Ma. grow from seeds\. They are planted in tin? month 

of Murchv ; six eiglft seeds in a hill\; of these', probably', not, 
more than two or liirtM; grow'\. Tliese'f at a certain age', are 
transplan ted\. They begin to yield three years after', and con^ 
ti?n»' nnlil six or eight years oJd\. The leaves then begin to lose 
th(;ir llavour', and the tree is removed to make room for a n^pv 
shrill )v. 

Mai'i/. If the shrub lias seeds', it must also have b]ossoms\j I 
Wonder wlint they are like\ / ■* 

Met. 'riiey are said to r(;senibl(! our wild white rose\; and the 
roots of the plant are like those of our })ear tree\. 

(Lesson nt).) arithmetic. 

Ilcductioii. Lon^ 3/ca.ywyc, ^c, 

1. lied nee 27 feet lo inches. * ilTJS. 27x12=324 in. 

2. llriijg dH yards into ineln^s. Ans. 1728 in. 

3. llj ing 43r)2 iiudies into yards. .471.9. 120 -ii ~ 6. 

i. Sii])j)()se it is IGO miles from Albany to New-Vork, how 
many barley corns? Ans. 30412800. 

5. liring 2285100 liarley corns into miles. 

A7ls‘. 11 - 7-38-2-2. 

G. How many barleycorns \vill eycircle the globe at tlie equa- 
tor, supposing that circle to be 300^, and each degree 69^ miles? 

Ans. 4755801600 b. c. 

Sqn^arc Measure. 

1. 13 ring 4 square feel, to square inches. 

4x144=576 sep in. Ans. 

2. Tiring 120 s{[. yds. into sq. in. A/t6’. ^55520 sq. in. 

3. firing 4392 perelies into acres. »/hLs. 5?? - 1 * 32. 

4. A. had 24 acres, and sold acres, 3 roitds? what had he 

left ? * Ans. 1000 perches. 

5. Bring square yds. 29 - 2 - 102 into inches. 

A/wr. 37974 sq. inches. 

(Lesson 60.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing, 

Rule J7. When the past participle is used without a helping 
j^erb, then it belongs, like mi adjective, to some noun or pronoun 
^^pressed implied ; as, James has a Ixiy well taught. 

In this example, taught is a Past Participle^ from the verbt 
to teach j and refers to the nonUj boy^ rule 17. 
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Joseph found himielf severely ^fllicted. Yon saw the boy badly 
beaten. She saw him highly ru'-uoured. Tlie master teaching 
that class, talks much. Man*:, having c.losed her book, Avalked 
out. Mary has a book well 'bound. Who does that work ? 
M^om did you see ? Whose horse did he ride ? I, whom you 
call, hfiar your voicci You gave me a peach. 


(Lesson bl.) SPELLING. 


Irnk ness 

Idngk'nls 

lent ons ' 

'lent' tins 

Ian turn 

Zdn'turn*^ 

loop ard 

lep'purd 

lap pet 

lap' pit 

Icp rous 

lep'pTUs 

lar um 

Idr'rum 

les sen 

les'sn 

las^ er 

Idsh'iir 

l(;s ser 

Ids' s dr 

Isist ing 

hh't'ivg 

let tor 

let'tnr 

last iy 

Idftt'lc 

let tiice 

Ut'tis 

latch er 

IdUh'nr 

le.' cl 

lev'vU 

latch et 

Idtsh'it 

lev en 

Uv'vdn 

lat in 

Idt'tln 

lev y 

Icv've 

lat ter 

Idt'ilr 

lie tor 

llk'tur 

lat tice 

Idttls 

lift ef 

Itff'ur 

lax ness 

Idles' ties 

lil y 

nriti 

lead en 

Jiid/dn 

lim beck 

iim'bck 

learn ed 

Icrn'ed 

limb ed 

lim'd 

learn ing 

tern' ing 

lim her 

ivtn'hur 

learn er 

iern'ur 

lim it 

lim'mit 

leath er 

leth'dr 

lim iicr 

lim'ttur 

leav en 

Icv'im 

linch pin 

Imsh'pin 

lec tion 

lek'shfm 

lilt en 

liiLtiin 

lee ture 

lek'tshurc 

ling er v. 

ling'gur 

leg er 

led'jur 

lin go 

ling'go 

Icin on 

I6m’mdii 

lin guist 

ling'gwiM 

lend er 

l&nd'nr 

link boy 

J/Vngk'bdo 

length en 

lengt'h'ii 

lin net 

lin'nit 

lent or 

Unt'ur 

lin stock 

lin'stOk 


(Lesson 02.) reading. 

Dialoguc^'^c. — Sugar^and the ^i/gar Cane, 

Mary. Mamma', with our tea', we generally have sugars; 
will you have the goodness to describe tliat next' ? 

Ma. Sugar, is made from the juice of a plant known by the 
name of sugar cane\. It grows in the East and West Indies', 
and in the southern parts of America^ 

I believe I have sc^en pieces of the sugar cane in casks 
of sugar opened for sale\. Does it not grow high, like the reed'; 
and has it not', like; that plant', alternate joints'? 

Ma. It usually grows to the height of a man’s head\ ; the 
bark, or skin, is so^, and the inner parts' of a spongious, pulpy 
nature', resembling, altogether, a very large corn stalky. It 
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sonfctimes grows an inch in dij!|ieter\. What then must be its 
circuniference\? 

Mary. In that case', tlie diamJirr means through or across its 
centre\'; and circumference, the girth o» circle round it\. 

Jane. You are right, sis^r\; and the ratio of the circumfer- 
enpe, to the diameter of any circle^ is nearly as thjjjjniir* iiu ; 
hence', if the diameter is one inch', the circumfei^icc must be 
a fraction more than three incliesv 

Ma. Very hapf!son#?l 5 "answered\, my daughtersv Thejointai 
or knots of the sugarcane', arc about •(dghtecn inches apart\; 
and near the top, several long, broad, green leaves shoot out', is 
thew^entre of wliich', rises a handsome blossom\. When the cane 
is about a year old', it becomes ripc\ ; the leaves are then pulM 
off, and the cane <!ut and taken to a rude mill, where they ar^ 
crushed, and the juice pressed from them\ ; this is carried, by a 
pipe, into the sugar house, and»thcre boiled\. 

(Lesson 63.) arithmetic. 

Jleduction.— •Cubic Measure, ^c. 

1. In 36 cords of wood, how many feet? 

36x138=^4608 feet. Ans. 

2. Bring 19 tons of round timber into cubic feet. » 

Ans. 760 feet. 

3. Bring 14 tons of hewn limber into cubic inches. 

Ans. 1309600 inches. 

4. Bring 0667840 cubic inches into tons ? 82 tons. 

5. Bring 4608 eul)ic feet into cords. J //.'?. 36 cords. 

A.’s wood pile is 96»feet long, ^ feet high, and 4 feet wide; 

how many cords ? Ans. 15 cords. 

Ltlquid Measure, 

1. In 17 quarts, how many pints ? Ans. 34 pints. 

2. Bring 38 gallons into (piarts. 28x4—113 qts. Atis. 

3. Bring 5 lihds. into gallons. An^ 315 gallons. 

4. Bring 110 gallons to pints. • 880 pfhts. 

5. Bring 10080 pijits into tunsT • Ans. 5 tuns. 

6. Bring 8 bbls. each 31f gallons, iifto pints. 

Ans. 2016 pints. 

(Lesson (W.) grammar. 

JnjiectioTk of the verb Walk. 

Present Time. — Siubjunctive Mood. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st per. If*I walk, If we walk, 

2d do. If you walk, If you walk, 

3d do. If he, tSec. walks. If they walk. , 
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Im-perfi Time. 

Angular Nuwher. Plural Number. 

1st per. If I walked, If we walked, 

2d do. If you walked, If you walked, 

Sd**^. If he, &c. walked. If they walked. 

Exercises in Parsing, 

If I come I will help, you. If you are goo(!,'you are happy. 
|dary will walk into the field unless it rains. Though a liar 
speaks the truth, he will hardly be believed. Moses must stay, 
i1^,Iames goes. If they come, they may bring the books. 'I'ou 
^et no pay, unless you play. If he were to laugh, he would be 
known at once. 

Obs- The Conjunction's frequently understood; the mood 
is nevertheless subjunctive. As: Were he to lavghy he would 
be known at once. Were I to act for you^ the gam e would be 
immediately up. That is. if J wei'C^ <^c. 


(Lesson 65.) spelling. 


li quor 

lildkur 

love lorn 

luv'lorn 

lisp er 

Usp'ur 

love ly 

luv'le 

lis ten 

lis'sn 

lov cr 

luv'iir 

list less 

lU't'les 

love sick 

luv'sik 

litharge 

Ht'h'drge 

love song 

luv'song 

lithe some 

liVh'sum 

loA'e suit 

luv'sfite 

lit ter 

lit'tur 

love trie 

luv'tdlc 

lit tie 

nm 

love toy 

luv'tde 

live long 

liv' long 

love trick 

luv'trlk 

liv er 

Ifv'ur 

lov ing 

luv'ing 

liv ing 

Iw'ving 

lub bard 

lulfbuvd 

liz ard 

Hz' z fil’d 

lub ber 

1 fib' bur 

lob by 

Idh'he 

luck Jess 

Ink'les 

lob stor 

lob'stfir 

luck y 

luk'ko 

lock er 

loJc'kur 

- lug gage 

Ifig'gidjc 

lock et 

lok'ldt 

lum ber 

lum'bur 

lock ram 

lok'krum 

lump isli 

lump'pish 

lodg er 

Iddje'ur 

lumi) y 

Ifimp'pe 

lof ty 

lofte 

lim chcon 

Ifin'shm 

log ick 

lodfik 

lurk er 

lurk' nr 

log Avood 

Idg'wiid 

luscious 

Iftsh'iLs 

log boat 

log'bOtc 

Ills tro 

Ifis’tur 

long ly 

lohg'le 

lus trous 

Ifis'trfis 

long some 

Idng'sum 

lus ty 

Im'te 

lop per 

Idjfpur 

lyr ick 

Ux[rik 

love knot 

luv'ndt 
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(Lesson 66 A reading. 

Dialogucsy ^c.^Soaf ' Sugar. 

Mary. In doscribin^y tlio process of* making sugar^, you said . 
the juice of the cane was f)oiledv 

Ma. Yes\' it is first mixed howsver witli lime -pot ash, 
which causes the oiJy })arts to separate in the form of a thick 
scum, which is skimmed off the syrupy. Tlie juice is boiled, 
until completel^chiuhsed from all its impurities^, and then it if 
sugared offy ; that is, boiled down to a thick consistency^, which'', 
when cool, has a <*oarse, sandy grity ; this we call brown sugai^. 

Jane. And from the brown sugar', the loaf sugar is manufao- 
turedy ; is it not' ? 

Ma. Y c^sy ; It is again melted, however, and again clarifiStt* 
with bullock’s blood', or the white of eggs', and then formed 
into loav(>s for markety. 

Mary. Hu Hock’s blood, mamma' ! how filthyy ! 

Ma. And y(d you will continue to be fond of sweetmeats'! 
The blood', from its gummy qiialiticis', being well stirred into 
the syrui), cleaves to cver;f impurity, and then rises with it to 
tht» surface, whence it is remov(;d, andlLhe syrup left purey. 

Mary. () 1 that is difhjrent from wlutt I thoughty. 

Ma. l hope you will guard against such premature expres- 
sion of your oi)inions, and wait until you arc perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the subject in question, in all its parts and under all its 
asi)ectsy; or you may be charged with impertinencey. 

(Lesson 67.) arithmetic. 

Reduction of Dry Measure 

1. Tn 13 quarts, how many i>inls1 13x2=26 pts. Ans. 

2. Bring 32 i)e 4 *ks to quarts. Aus. 256 ats. 

3. Bring 7 bushels to i)e*cks. Ans. 2H pks. 

4. Bring 12 bushels to pints Ari^. 768 pts; 

5. Bring 480 quarts to bushels. Aus. 15 bush. 

6. Bring 24 bu. 1 pk. 2 qts. 1 pt. to pints. ^ *Anf. 1557*pts. 

Measure of Time. 

1. Bring 30 minutes to seconds. 30x60— 1800 sec. 

2. Bring 12 hours to minutes. 12x60=720 min. Atis, 

3. Biing 12 years to months. Ans, 144 mo. 

4. Bring 121800 seconds into hours. Ans. 33 h. 50 m. 

5. Bring 3d. 5h. 29m. intt) minutes. Ans. 4649 min. 

6. From 2d March to 19th Nov. how many days ? Ans. 262. 

, (Les.son 68.) grammar. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Obs. 1. T%e verb in the subjunctive moody in all the tensesy 

11* 
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is inflected the same as in th^cmlicative 7n,ood, except sh ill, 
and not will, is used, ih segor^i future time, with all the per- 
sons and numbers. 


Second Future ‘Time. 

Number. ' Plural Number. 

1st p. If I shall have walked, If we shall have walked. 

?d If you shall have walked, If you sliaW have walked. 

3d “ If he, she, or it shall have If they shall have walked, 

walked. 

Ob.s. 2. Correct writers use the present time of the sTib- 
i^*.ctivc mood, in two' for ms. In the first, the verb changes 
ending in the third person singular ; in the second form, 
it docs not. 

Subjunctive Mood. — Present Time. 


First Form. 



Singular Number. 

Phiral Number. 

1st 

per. If 1 walk, 

If wc walk, 

2d 

“ If you walk. 

If you walk, 

3d 

‘ If he, she, or it Avalks. 

Second Form. 

If tlicy walk. 

1st 

per. If I walk, 

If wo walk. 

2d 

“ If you walk, 

If you walk, 

3d 

“ If he, she, or it walk. 

If they walk. 


Notk. The rciison oflered for tiu'.s diatincliou ia, that when future time 
is implied, a hrlpinsr verb is also implied, and (he s<!cond form obtains ; as, 
if he, slic, or it shall walk, &.c. 


mad ai?;i 

(Lesson 69.) spelling. 

.ndd'iim mas lick 

mds'tik 

mad cap 

indd'kdp 

mas liff 

hids'tif 

mad den 

mdd'dn 

mast loss 

mdst’lcs 

mad der 

rndd'dilr 

mat in 

mdt'tin 

mad ly 

wdd’Le 

mat rice 

mdt'ris 

mad ness 

mdd’ncs 

mat ter 

mdVtur 

mag got 

mdg'gdt 

mddfik 

mat lock 

mdt'tuk 

mag ick 

mat H'css 

mdt'tris 

mag pie 

mdg'pl 

max im 

mdks'im 

mal ice 

mal'lts 

mead ow 

med'dCi 

mal let 

mdVlit 

med al 

med'ddl 

mel lows 

mcVloze 

med die 

med'dl 

man age 

rndn'idje 

med ler 

med'lur 

manch et 

mdntsh'it 

med ley 

m€d'le 
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manjgje 

mdn'gl 


fcl low 

mel'lo 


mdng'gO 

rndn'h’icd 

m 

Il#n » 

mcl'lun 

mfi/f hood 

in 

Im her 

mcm'hur 

man less 

man' Its 

men acei 

men'7tdse 

man ly 

man' 16 * 

mend er 

mond'ur 

mai} ncr 

mdn'nur 

ment al 


man or 

mdn'rnir 

men tion 

77ick^un 

mail sion 

mdn'sfi un 

mer cer 

mar's fir 

man tie 


mer cy 

mer'.^e 

man y 

men' no 

iiKT maid 

mtr'mdde 

mas sive 
inas^sy 

mdssiv 

nids'sc 

mer ry 

nntr'ra 


(Lesson 70.) reading. 

Dialogue^ — Molasses^ Candy^ Distillation^ 

Jane. Is not molasses', or treacle, tlie coarse remains of the 
syrup' ? 

Ma. Treacle, or Mo]ussc.s, is fhade from the remains of the syrup', 
and the draiiiinsjs of iIkj brown siij^arv* And there is a kind 
called sugar baker’-s molasses', whicii is*madc from the remains 
of loaf siigarv 

Mary. And sugar candy\, mamma', of what is that maae\? 

Mn. Sugar candy is merely common brown sugar', clarified, 
crossed by strong tlireads', and placed in a stove\. The slove is 
then heated to ii high degree', by the warmth of which the sugar 
is crystallized or made transi)arcnt', and fixed to the thrcads\. 

Mary. Ycs\ ; I have f*ften secai ^tlireads attached to sugar 
c5ffdy\j but barley sugar is a dilTcreiit preparation, 1 .supposov 

Ma. Barley sugar takes its name from the circumstance of its 
having been formeii’ly boiled in a decoction of l)arlcy\ ; but now 
pure water is u.sed', and it fenders the sugar much clearerv A 
little hanon p(?el is sometimes added to the syrup', and it is then 
formed into twisted sticks for market',. 

.fane. 1 think 1 have been told that rum is male c/ mola^5ses\. 

Ma. Rum is a spirit, distilled from molassc^i', or the coarser 
parts of brown siigarv , 

Mary. Distilled', mamma', what docs that rneam? 

Ma. Distillation is a chemical proccs.s\. Heat separates the 
light paiis from the heavy', which arc rcceived on a cold body', 
condensed, and restored to a licjuid again\. I will explain it to 
jrou when we make rose waicr\. 

Jane. I think I know' now\. You filled a vessel full of rose 
leaves and^water', last sea.son', and placed it over the fircv T)ic 
li^t parts flew off in steam to the upptT part of the vessel 
ivnerc it was ^rond(;nsed', and collected into large drops, which 
fell from the tube of the vessel into the bottlev. I remember 
the whole process well\, for 1 took particular notice\. 
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(Lesson 7iLp arithmetic. 

Reduhion^n Circvlar Motion. 

1. Bring 24 degrees <fo miiiiUes. 24x60=1440ni. Ans. 

2. Bring 6 signs to minutes. ' Am^. lOSOOm. 

]0203Ci0 socomis into signs. Ans. 9s - 13° - 25'. 
4. Bring%^ - 3 - 18 - 27 into seconds. Ans. 443907. 


Promiscuous Exercises in^Redydion. 

1. Bring 98 furlongsrinto miles. Ans. 12m. - 2. 

2. Bring T.8 - 1.5cwt. to cwts. Ans. 175 cwt. 

3. Bring 157 sliillings to pounds. Ans. £7 ~ 17. 

,4. Bring 175 p(^cks into bushels. 175-T-4”43b. - 3. 

5. Bring 103 pints to bushels. Ajis. bl - 2 - 3 - 1. 

fi. Bring 7 hlids. 33 gals, into qts. Ans. 1890. 

7. In 203 days how many weeks? Ans. 29. 

8. In 74 drams, avoirdupois, how many ounces. 

yl/f.s'. 4oz. lOd. 

9. Bring 81 qrs. into Ells French. Ans. 13 - 3 qr. 

10. In 3328 drams how many polmds avoidurpois ? 

• Ans. 131b. 

Jl. In 584621 gallons,' how many Tims ? 

Ans. 2319 - 3 - 44. 

12. In 246 cwt. how many pounds ? Ans. 275521b. 


(Lesson 72.) grammar. 
The Potential Mood. 


Obs. 1. The Potential Mood is used to express apossibilityj 
a liberty, a will., or an oliigation:* as, She may live., 
can read^ .Toseph would ride, Roys should study. The helping 
verbs which form the Potential blood., are niay, can, must, 
Avill, shall, might, could, would, and should. ’ To these arc ap- 
plied only four of the tenses., to wit: the present, the imperfect, 
the perfect, and the pluperfect. The present tense of the Poten- 
tial Mood is formed by using the helping verbs, may, can, 
must,*' will, or wiah, before the 'given verb. 

Potential Mood. — Present Time. 


Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st p. I may, can, must, shall, or Wc may, can, must, shall, or 
will walk. ‘ will walk. 

2d “ You may, can, must, shall, You may* can, must, shall, or 
or >vill walk. will walk. 

3d “ He, she, or it, may, can, They may, can, must, shall, or 
must, shall, or will will walk, 
walk. ^ 

Solemn Style, #c. Thou mayest, canst, must, shalt, or wilt 
walk. 
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UMB. 1 . Musi ha^ no imriation^i its icrnir/iation, when used 
in r^Tirr style. 

Imperf ^ctYThne. 

5bs. 2. The Tinperfcct Time of the Pplcntial Mood is form- 
ed by using iniglit, could, weiild, or should, hejorc the verb. 


. Singular Number. 

1st p, I mighl, could, would, or 
should walk. 

2d “ You mighL^oiilrf, would 
or sliouTcl walk. 

3d “ He, she, or it, might, 
pould, 'would, or 
should walk. 


• Plural Number 
We might, roul;^:,®*' <9t)uld, or 
should walk. 

You might, could, would, or 
« should walk. 

They might, could, would, oi 
should walk. 


mer sion 

mer shun 

min ion 

mWyun 

mes sage 

m cs'sldje 

min now 

m-m'nO 

met al 

meVtl 

min ster 

min'siur 

meth od 

met'h'nd 

min tage 

nnnl'idje 

mid day 

niid.'dd 

mint or 

m In'tur 

mid die 

mld'di 

miipum 

onln'nuTn, 

mid dling 

nndding 

min nte 

win' nit 

mid night 

mul'nite. 

mir ror 

mir'riir 

mid riff 

mld'drif 

mirth ful 

wcrt'hful 

mid sea 

mid'sc 

mis chief 

mis'tshif 

mil dew 

mil'du 

mis len 

miAi'lin 

milk en 

niil'kn 

mis sile 

mis’sil 

milk er 

mlllc'vr 

mis sion 

mis'shun 

JUilk pail 
milk y 

miik'pdln 

milk'c 

mis sivo 
*mis ter 

mis'slo 
m is'tiir 

mill cog 

mil'kog 

mis tress 

mis'trcs 

mill dam 

mgVddm 

mis ty 

mis' id 

mil ler 

mU'lnr 

mit tins 

mit'tinz 

mil let 

ml!' lit 

inixl ly 

mikst'ld 

mil lion 

mU'yun 

miz zen 

iniz’zn 

mim ick 

wlui'lk 

mob by 

'Wiih’bd ^ 

min gle 

mln'gl 

mock cr 

uwk'kiir 

min im 

mln'nim 




(Lesson 74.) 

READING. 



Dialogue^ ^c. — Prandy^ Gin, Wine, d^c. 

Mary. Bui', mamma', tl^e drops distilled from the vessel of 
rose leaves', W(;re perfectly colourlessv. 

Ma. AJJ distilled liquors are colourlessv ; and the dark hue of 
pim, &c’. is subsequciitly produced by the admixture of some 
other matter^. 

Jane. But brandy i.s not produced from sugar'; is it, mother'? 

Ma. Brandy is made of wine by a similar processv It is dis- 
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tilled, generally, Vrom pricketf,or spoiled wiiie\; and the in()de of 
doing it, practised in rranj^e,j^i& (;s(cciiied the best\. ^ 

Jane. And Gin\ — we wislUto know how tliat is made\. ^ 

Ma. Gin, or Genevii', from Gencivre', llie Juniper^, is an ordi- 
nary malt liquoiN, distilled a secaid time with the addition of 
\Tynij|j|^|berries\. 

have seen the Juniper, among the shrubbery\ ; and 
have oiten squeezed the berries to extract tlie p(Tfume\. 

Jane. You said, mother', that brandy #i.s dif'tilled from wine\; 
do inform us liow wiiif is mad(*\. 

Ma. Wine is the fermented juice of veg(^tables\ ; of which 
there are many kinds\ j but the wine made from grapes is Ijy far 
the most valuable\. 

Mary. I have tasted of several kinds', mamma', and you know 
we have the raspberry', the gooseberry', and the currant wines, 
all of which are better, I think, than those which Papa drinks 
with the gentlemen who visit him\. 

(Lesson 75.) arithmetic. 

Beclucifon. 

A. has a pipe of wide, which he puts into pint, quart, and two 
quart bottles, and of eath an equal number : how many bottles 
haslte? Thus: 

Gal. 126=1 P. and 126x4=504qts.x2=1008pts. 

Then, 2qts. x2=4 pints. 

1X2=2 do. 

Ipt Xl=l do. 

7 pints in one of each of these lK)ttleS;; 
and 1008-5-7=144 A7iv9. a!‘ mu.st have 144 bottlers of each kind, 
or 432 in all. 

Now, if you wisTi to knmv how often an eqpal number of seve- 
ral unequal tilings may be iiad in a ^iveii thing of the same name, 
work after A.’s rule. Tliat is, 

Rule. 1. Bring the several unequal things to the lowest given 
tcrin among them j then bring the given thing of the same name 
to the same term.' 

2. Divide the greater by the lesser term, and the quotient will 
be the answer. 

B. has £50, and wants to know how many shillings, nine- 
pences, six-pences, four-penccs, , and pence, of each *in equal 
number, may be had in it. 

Promiscuovs Excrcisizs in Reduction. 

1. Bring £85 - 10 - 7 into pence. Ans. 20527(i. 

2. Bring 1357 pints into bushels. Am. 21b. -f) - 6 - 1. 

3. Bring 8654 square perches to acres. Ans. 54a. - 0 - 14.^ 

4. How many spoons of 5oz. lOpwt. each, may be made from 

101b. loz, of silver? - Ans. 22 spoons. 

5. In £910 - 10 - 03, how many farthings ? Ans. 879879qrs. 
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(Lesson 76.) grammar. 

The PotcJituiP^Inod. ^ 

^ Ob^‘. 1. The perfect time of the Potential Mood is formed 
hy vsbig the helping Tcrh.% may hav(;, can have, must have, 
^siiall have, and. will have, before the past participle. 

Perfect Time, — Potential Mood. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st per. I may liavc walked, We shall have w’alkcd, 

2fl do. You <!aii have walked, Y"ou will have walked, 

3d do. lie must have walked. They may have walked. 

Obs-./S. 77ie pin perfect tense of th is mood is formed by using 
the helping verbs might have," could have, sliould have, or 
would have, b(fore the jmst pariiciplc. 

Pluperfect Time. — Potential Mood. 

Singuhtr Number. Plural Number. 

1st per. I might have walked, We might have walked, 

2d do. You might have walked, You might have walked, 

3d do. II(?, ike. walked. l'h(*y might have walked. 

0ns. 3. In the solemn and poetic .dijjcs, all the helping 
verbs., in the second person singular., aibtehed to this mood^ 
change their termination, c.ccept the helping verbj must — t,hat 
has no change in any case. 


mod cl 

(Lesson 77.) 
mdd’dl 

SPELLING. 

mug gy 

miig'gG 

miu'lilr 

I nod ern 

mOd'durn ^ 

mul ler 

niTH^est 

m od'dlst 

mill lin 

muVlin 

mol lient 

m(Wy(int 

mul let 

muVlU 

mon arch 

nioiindrk 

mum ble 

mum.'bl 

mou day 

niuu dc 

mi mi my 

murn/ma 

mon ey 

mvn'ne 

mum ])er 

mum' pur 
miir'ditr 

mon grel 

mnn'grll 

mur d('r 

monk ey 

m link' he 

murk y 

miirk'e 

monk ish 

ni link' Ish 

imis cut 

" miis'kdt 

mon ster 

mun'stur 

mus elo 

nnls'ffl 

month ly 

mitiit'h'lc 

imisk cat 

miisk'kdt 

mop sey 

mop'sc 

musk y 

musk'e 

mor al 

vnur'j'dl 

muvs lin 

mHz' lin 

mos tick 

mos'tik 

mus tard 

mus'turd 

moth er 

mot'h'ur 

mus ter 

mus'tur 

mot ley 

mot'le 

mus ty 

mits'te 

mox a 

moks'd 

mut ter 

mut'tur 

mud/ile 

mud'dl 

mut ton 

miU'tn 

mud dy 

mud'de 

muz zle 

muz'zl 

mud wall 

'mwVwdl 

myr tie 

mer'tl 

iiuf fle 

muffl 

mys tic 

mis'tik 
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(Lesson heading. 

Dialogue^ ^c, — DiY^^cnt kinds of Fermentation. 

Jane. In describing the inodes of making Aviimy, you said it Was 
the fermented juice of vtigetablesyj'nvhat is meant by fermented? 

.^ft^»4Jemientatron is ihu state into which vegf^tables pass wfieii 
dei)rivcd. oW^iC vital principlev The juice of gathered fruits fer- 
mt;!ils ; or, if fruit is left too long oii the tree, it soon becomes 
fermented. c » 

Jane. I litn'C observed in some v(?ry ripe gobseberries a pecu- 
liar sour taste\, or an over ripe fIavour\; is not that fermentation''/ 

37(1. The gooseberries exhibited the first stages orit, probablyv, 
there an^ three distinct kinds of ftTinentation, whicti genc^rally 
.succeed each ot)ier\. The first is the vjnou.s^, or spirituoiisv; the 
second is the acetous'', or acid'; and the third is the putrid fer- 
inenlationv. 

Jane. Let me try to explain them\, if you jdease^. The first', 
I imagine', j)roduces wine.\; the second', vinegar'; and the third 
presents tiie vegetable matter', whatever it is', in a .spoihd .state.\ 

Af t. You liave done welh, danghterv. INIoderate heai is 
necessary to produce«.fermentati!»n\; lajt a higlj degree of heat 
will produce the acetoih.; fermentation instead of th(’! vinousy. 

Manj. I now rernernlxT', that th(‘ cook', last year', complained 
that the Avarm weather had turned her ra.spl)t;rry wine into 
vinegary. 

Ma. The udditifjn of a little* y(*ast', which is a product of the 
vinotis fermeiilalion', tends to quicken the operation of fermenta- 
tioity. 

Manj. I tliought vinous, meant wiqcy; does it not, mamma'? 

3fa. That is the inii)or.< generally', i)ut in chemistry', viun^as, 
means the first fermentation of vegetable juicesy ; and yeast is the 
first fermentation of malt\. 

(Lesson 79.) Arithmetic. 

A method of reducing one currency to another. 

Ikoi.E. 1*. Ikring tlic given sum to ihs lowest name, or to any 
convenient naitK?. 

2. Divid(j that name Jiy as many of tlie same as equals one in 
Lite cmrrency nH]uired. The quotient will be the answer. Thus ; 

Bring £42 - 12. New-York currency, to federal money. 

£42X20-fl2^852s.-5-8s.=106.50. / 

Obs. 1. The proof of this operation will furnish a rule, by 
which federal money may he chaj^ged into any currency. 

Rule. 1. Multiply the givtm sum in federal money by the shil- 
lings, which equal a dollar at the given place. 

2. Divide the product by 20, and the quotient will be poimds, 
m tiie cifrrcncy required. Thus: Change $106,^, to pounds. 
em. N. Y. currency. 

!i}}106.50x8=852s.-i-20=£42 - 12 Ans. 
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On> j2. If there is a remaindci^^ after dimhing 20, then 
riudtiJly U by 12,/or ^)6V^a’, aiii/ nry farther remainder^ by 4, 
fur fJrihivgs. • 

* (LcHSOnSO.) GRAMMAJ^. 

ExcreiSL\^ in Parsing. 

IviTC.E 18. AVlion verbs ;irt* couj>lfd Ity conjunctions, * ^^jresse(f 
or implied, llien tliey must have tln^ same mood and^fime. And 
jj’ in the sul)jnneliv(; m(^)d, they must liavc t lie same form ; as, 
The child rides iwul winks allt rnately. Jn this sentence^ the 
rrrtf-i, ritlr.s\ and iraf/is^ are both in the^n dicat ice mood and 
jurst nt tense ; and they asrrer respectively with the subject^ 
child* in the third ])crs(iir singidar number. 

'I’lu' bny reads and writi's. If he is steady and faithful, hci 
will imj)rove. If lu* “[i t riclu's, ami make not a good use of them, 
Ik; fails. Should yen u islj improvement, stsek it. If you love 
AirliK*, or a good name, behave wtdi. lie may improve his mind, 
if his indush y be brought into action. She iimghed and cried for 
j(»y. 1 could ha\(* guessed the riiidle, and discovered the trick. 
'J'iiey may have be.(*n here, onee or twice, but not thrice. Every 
ftciileiice must have one subject* and one verb. 

Questions on the 2Ls'i (Jiapter. 

ArUh 7 nrlH'at Pdcrcines. 7. What of the ni*te, &c. ? 

.'ON 15. I.KssON' 43. 

]. What iri uf r<'niuindert5? 1. W hat is the s«.*coud rule in re> 
What an: tlicy a part of 7 <lii<‘iion 7 

3. W'hat are nMuaitidfis l *7. How i.s it illustrated 7 

4. Wdiat tig ure.'^ <‘xj)re.s.-; a half ? 3. W hat of the note, dic.7 

r>. Wliat kiildol b in tioijsarelijey 7 Lkss(»n' 47. 

“ 4i. . WJiat aic ijiixed miuiber.s «? 1 Tp re<luee dollars to dimes? 

f'. IV hat sbunl.s for dir*> 4 ; and one 7. Keduro dollars to cents 7 
fourth, tve. ! 3. H< duee <lollars to mills 

B. VVliat is tli(' upper tmu 7 4. WJiat of the note, &c. 7 

y. What is tlie lower term 1 • 5. Rednee Now- York money to 

10. How are tin.- e:samples read ! c<’nt.s 7 

Lk.^^tun 19. 6. itetlucn pounds to shilling's 7 

1. Rule for adding mixed nuni- 7. Hot! uec shillings to pence- 7 

hers 7 B. Reduce pein e b 'jlartiiings 7^ 

2. What of the oli.servation, &e.7 t). Hedure Ne\'^York money to 

3. Wliat the rule fur subtracting, ilollar.s 7 * 

(see I.esBon 31.) lU. What general rules may be 

L K.S.SON' 77. udopUed in all ca.ses of reduction 7 

1. Rule for luultiiilying mixed 11. Cau you find any exception 7 

number? , Lkbbon 75. 

2. What the second ride, &c. 7 1. What is the object of this lesson? 

3. Rule fur dividing mixed uum- 2. Tlie first .step in the rule 7 

bers, (see Lesson 23.) * 3. 'I’he second step in the rule 7 

Lesson 39. 4. W’hat kind of reduction is it 7 

1. What is ^-eduction .7 Lesson 79. 

2. Wow many kinds ? 1. W’^hat the olject of this lesson 7 

3f What r»‘fhu'tioii descending 7 2. 'J’lic first stop in the rule? 

' 4. What redue-fion ascending ? 3. The second step in the rule ? 

5. What the proof, Ac. ? * 4. Wliat ttie observation 7 

0. What rule, &c. 7 . 5. The first step in the proof? 

12 
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6. The ficcoijd step' in the proof? f I 
7» The Hccoiul obscrvttti4>n7 ^ * 

Grainvuttica I Kxcrciscs. 
Leason' 4, f 

1. Wliat is Siiid of the relative, 
>. who 1 

Z. WiicCfr^H^thc relative, whicli ? 

3. What of tlJk rclalivc, that ? 

4- When is as, a i dative ? 

5. Wliat is tlic observation, ? 

Lesson 8. , 

1. What are conjunrtions ? 

2. What arc rhe kinds ? 

3. Of the ropulative conjunction 

4. Its offices in sontein es, Ac. t 
iSi'a. What are the principal / 

6. Tlic disjunctive conjunction ? 

7. Its office in sentences ? 

8. What are the principal! 

Lesson 12. 

1. What the 13th rule t)f syntax 

2. How iait illustrated ? 

3. What of the obs., &c. 1 

Lesson Id. 

1. "Wliat is an interjcctioii ? 

2. Whati.s remarked of them? 

3. What tlic example, «^c. ? 

4. >V'hat of the iiotc.s, itc. ? 

liESSON 20. 

1. What the 14th rule of syntax ? 

2. What of the first obs(*.rvation ? 

3. What of the second oliscrvation ? 

Lesson 24. 

1. What the 15th rule of syntax ? 

2. The example and illustratiqn ? 

3. What is apposition ? 

Les.^on 28. 

1. What is the IGth rule of syntax 7 

2. How is it explained 

3. What the first ohservatioti ? 

4. What the second observation 7 

Lesson 32. 

1. What dot's inF»od imply? 

2. What of the not..? 

3. How many moods, anil what ? 

4. Describe the infinitive n«>od. 

5. What is tense, and how many 7, 

6. What are the examples ? 

7. What the second note ? 

8. What the olwervation ? 

Le.sson 36. 

1. What of tln» division of time? 

2. Wliat, and why the subdivisions ? 

3. What of the note, Ac. 

4. Wh*» arc verbs called rcpfular ? 

6. When are they irregular ? 

^ Wfam is the conj ugation of verbs? 

7. What the examples, Ac. 

8. What of the second note 7 i 


9. What of the third note ? 
Le.sson 40. 

1. Inflect walk, pres, tense sii. 

2. do. iinperft ct and participle. 

3. Plural nmnlicr, prc.sent tnhciZ 

4. «I*lu. past, and participle. 

5. What of the first olis., Ac. 7 

6. W'hat of the second obs., Ac. 7 

Lksso.n 48, 

1. "What i.s the itidiciitivc mood 7 

2. Howri the pci f<H t time formed 7 

3. Inflect Wiilk, perfect time, sing. 

4. do. do. phi, number. 

5. do. phiperfci't time, sing. 

6. tlo. do. plu. num. 

7. do. s«ilcinn style, Ac. 

Ler.siin 52. 

1. How the first future time form- 
<'d ! 

2. Inflect walk, in thi.s time, sing. 

3. tlo. <lo. plu. mimh. 

4. How the second future time 
formed ! 

.5^ How inflccttHl in}>oth numhora? 
6. What the note on the subject ! 
Le.«kon (JO. 

1. What w tlio 17th rule of syntax 7 

2. What the illustration, Ac. 7 

3. Inflect the verb found, through 
the icnacs of the indicative mood. 

liESSO.N 64. 

1. Wliat is the subjunctive mood? 

2. Inflect walk, pres, time sing. 

3. Do. pre,H. time, plur. 

4. Do. irnpcrf. time, sing. 

5 Di-i do. do. plur. 

6. W'hat of the oliscrvation 7 " 

Lesson C8. 

1. What of the first observation 7 

2. Jnflct't walK, 2d future, sing. 

3. Do. d(t. do. plur. 

4. What the second observation 7 

5. Inflect the first form sing, and 
plu. 

C. Do. the second form, sing, and 
plu. 

7. Wliat of the note, Ac. 7 

Lesson 72. 

1 . How i.s the potential mood used 7 
,2. What the examples offered 7 

3. What the helping verbs 7 

4. What the tenses ? 

5. < How is the present lime formed 7 

6. Inflect walh^ present time, sing. 

7. Do. do. do. plural. 

8. Do. do. do. solemn style. t 

9. What of first observation 7 

10. What the second observation 7 

11. How tlie imperfect time formed 1 

12. Inflect walk, in this timOk 
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PART II. ClIiiilfTEn XXII. 

_ LsesoN 76. !• 4. Inflect walk, in this time, 

l.^ow is the perfect time of thisr B. ^Vhatf of oljecrvation third ? 
Jnood formed 1 / Lesson 80. 

^ Inflect walk, in this time, siiig-.j 1. Whe^i Ujc 18th rule of syntajc? 
• and plur. ^ I 2. If in the subjunctive mood ? 

3. How ie the plupcrf. time fi n ined?) 3. How illustrated 7 

CHAPTER ixii. 

^ (Lesson 1.) SPELLING. 

Words of two &)/Uablcs, accented on th(^ second ; vowels sliort 


naph tha 

ndp'Vkd 

nod dy 

nvd'dd 

napjess 

nclp'les 

non age 

7i6n'ddje 

nap py 

nap' jw 

non suit 

n&n'sute 

nar row 

ndr'rO 

nos le 

noz'zl 

nas ty 

nds'te, 

nov ice 

nov'vis 

neck lace 

7iek'ldse 

nour ish 

nur’ish 

iiec tar 

nek' tier 

nox ions 

nok'shiis 

neth cr 

neVh'iir 

niiin her 

nuTn'bur 

neph (;w 

ncp'rfi 

numb ness 

nwn'nes 

nerve less 

7iervles • 

nup tial 

nup'shdl 

nerv ous 

7ier'vus 

nurs er « 

nurs'uv 

nerv y 

nerv'd 

niir turo 

Tiur'tshure 

nest egg 

7icst'eg 

mis tie 

Tius'sl 

lies tie 

7ies'sl 

nuz zle 

nuz'zl * 

net w'ork 

nct'wurk 

ob ject 

objekt 

nev er 

7ieiiiir 

oc taut 

ok'tdnt 

nib bl 

nib'bl 

oc tile 

ok'til 

nig gard 

nig’giird 

oc tavc 

ok'tdve 

iiiin ble 

7dm' bl 

odd ly 

od'le 

bly 

711 m' bid * 

odd*ness 

6fl'7ies 

nil! ny 

ntn'ne 

offal 

effid 

nip per 

7dp'p\(v 

of f(^r 

of 'fur 

nip pie 

7df pi • 

of /ice 

df'fls 

nit id 

7dt'tul 

Ofl' S(*t 

of set 

nit ly 

7dl'le 

off spring 

of spring 

HOC turn 

nok'turn 

of ten 


nod der 

7i6d'dur 

oft times 

• Ofl'tlTnz 

nod die 

7i0d'dl 

* 

• 


(Lesson 2.) reading. 

Dfalo^i/r, — /A’rr, Portn\ Cidcr^ Perry, 

./iff, we. *15111', iiiotlier', does ndl sii^ar yireiv wf fermentation'? 
Ma. I ii])preliend it does for the presence of sweet juice 
is absolutely necessary to induce il\. , 

Jane. Wliy then do we put sugar with sw^eetineats and fruits 
when iiT05^rved\ ? 

•ma. Not so much for the puriiosc of keejnnsc the fruit', as for 
•that of giving* it a pleasant flavoiir\. It is the boiling of the 
fruit that prtiserves it Horn fermentation' ; and if fruit could be 
suflieiently boiled in its own juice', it would keep perfectly well\. 
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The difficulty is', llic iuicc cannot l)c easily extracted witlio it the 
aid of .sugar\. 

Jane. I now recollect, you covered the peeled apricof.s la.st 
year', with sugar', and the next day tliey were swiimning in 
liquidv 

" Mary. And wdien the currant jelly i.s lik(dy to spoil', the cook 
boils it over i»,gain\ ; but I wish to know of wliat beer, cider, ike. 
are niade\. 

Ma. Boer or ale is made from a mixture 6f hops' and malt\. 
Porter is a licpior made also of hops\ and iiicTlt', work(“d with 
yeastv. Cider is the expressed juice of apple.s\ ; it is first snrci‘t\ ; 
blit it soon ferments', and aelear vinous spirit is obtabiodv. 

Perry is the expressed juice of pear,9‘^ jirrpared in a similar 
Wyv Mead is a liijnor made of honey jind w'at(‘r', fermented by 
yeast\; and vinegar can be procuriM:! from almost {ill the above 
vinous preparationsv Wine makes the best', and cider is con- 
sidered second bestv. But vinegar is the production of acclovs 
fermentationv ; w’hieh may Ixi hastened by the presence of sugar, 
or any other s\vcc:t ingredientv 

Obs. 1 would respectfully sng;fcst to the teacher^ the. pro 
priety of conducting V/c jradin^ c.7'C7'cises in classes (f ten oi 
twelve pupils^ and (f attendi n ff^particnlarly.i to the manner ir, 
which each senicncc is pronounced. Firt' this purpose^ it wih 
he gfcatly advantasecoas to the scholai\ to hear each srntrnn 
redd first by the teacher., and to have the inflect ions if the 
voice pointed out, and ewphasis pirqurly applied. Finally 
when the exercise is closed^ it will be necessary for the. teach 
er to si(b7nit a variety of questions to the ‘jmpils if the c/a.sw 
calculated as well to explain the subject^ as to determine wlia 
is understood of it by the pupil. 
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A '^ahle of Coins wiiichpass quirrcnt in th-e U. S. of N. Atiu 
)^ ca, with their Sterling mid Pederdl value. 
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PART 11. ^lAPTKR XXII. 

(Lepon 3.) eARITIITlIETIC. 

Exercises in the licduction of the Currencies. 

1. Brinof 32 JohamiQs to New- York currency, Jind then ,to 
Federal money. £ G- 8= 1 Johanne.s, New-York currency, 

‘-^''Gx20-|-8=128s.x32-^-20=£204 - IG. 

£204X20 f-lG-i-8-.^512 

2. In 325 tfoubloons, how many £ New-England currency, 

and how many dollars ? Jw.v. £1430. .'‘j^tTGG.G?, nearly. 

3. Ill 213 JVJoklores, Ipw many £ Pennsylvania curnmey, and 

, how many dollars ? -l//.v. £470 - 5. .<^1278. 

4. Ill 321 English guineas, how many £ New-Vork cniTency, 

and how many dolls. '? £503-17. .‘$1481.03. 

. << 5. In 132 French guineas, how many £ sterling, and how many 
dollars ? Ans, £138 - 12. .‘$(>07.20. 

6. Change 224 Si)ani.sh jiisloles to £ New- York currency, and 

then to dollars. .4 £321-10. .‘$812. 

7. Change 221 French pistoles to £ New-York currency, and 

then to doDars. .4/16'. £313-12. .^‘784. 

(I^esson 4.) grammar. 

E.rfj’cises in Parsinsf. 

Obs. The Mth and ISth rules, {the first of which provides 
that conjunctions connect nouns and pronoiuis in the same 
case, and the second, that conjunctions connect verbs in the 
same mood and tense,) arc of familiar construction, and of 
very extensive application. 

I told him he might go, and st.ay a week, if he chose. lie 
should have come hack at the appointed lime, and he would have 
met with favour. Bid him '.call to-m(»rrow. Ask liim the lime 
of day, and when he loaves home. Time and eliance lia])pen 
to all. The winds blew, and the rains deseended, and beat upon 
that liouse, and it fell. Hear her and her si.der sing and play. 
Bid him and his brother read and write. She loves to study and 
work, and I will let her try to write and .speak. 


(Lesson 5.) spelling. 


one ness 

U'un'ncs 

pan cake 

])dn'kdke 

on ion 

un'yim 

pan dect 

pdn'dekt 

op tic 

op'ilk 

pan cl 

pdn'nil 

op tioii 

op'sliun 

pan ick 

pdn'nik 

os trich 

vs'trUsh 

pull ther 

pdn't'Ivdr 

oth cr 

ut'h'ur 

pan try 

pdn'tre 

ot ter 

Ot'tur 

pap ous 

jmp'pus 

ov en 

uv'vn 

pap py 

pdp'pe 

ox eye 

oks'l 

par rot 

pdr'rcjt 

ox heal 

oks'hele 

par ry 

pdr're 

ox fly 

oks'fll 

pas chal 

pdikdl 

ox lip 

oks'lip 

pas quin 

pds'kwin 

ox stall 

oks'stdl 

pas sage 

pds'sidje 
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ox tongue 

uksJimfr 

jiass cr 

pds'stir 

pack ago 

pd/d ijc 

pa^s in^ 

pas' sing 

pack er 

pdck'knr 

pass ion 

pdsh'un 

p^ack et 

pdk'klt 

)as.s ivo 

pds'siv 

pad der 

pdd'dnr 

)ass })ort 

jyds'port 

pad die 

jmd.'dt 

a^ lor 

pds't ur 

pa*d dock 

pad dak 

)as lure 

j^ds'tshure 

pad lock 

pdd'tok 

'ly 

pds'te 

pal ace 

'jidl'lms 

aatcli or 

pdtsk' fir 

pal ate 

pdl'/nt 

■)al r iil^ 

pdt'tcnt 

pal cite 

pdllit 

lat ly 

pdt'lc 

pall mail 

pfT met 

)at line 

pdf tin 

pafii j>er 

pdniphr 

)at t(‘rn 

pdf turn 


(LrSSOll 0.) REAPING. 

Dialo frye, — Of <S^C. 

Jane. Motlior'', 1 um liap])y lo find tliat you arc better io day 

Ma. I am <ji?ite ivcll 'luy chiidv ; and I enjoy it tlic more ft 
liavinjT endured some paiin. Health^ my dcar^, is one of tli 
frreal('st l>i(‘ssinos of life's ; tliosc Avlio possess it cun never be to 
thankful fur the L^ifts. • 

Mary. The wc'iihh of the ieo?7(Z caanot buy 11*^; nor wonl 
riches b(' of any use. wore people s/cA* and unable to use them 

Ma. lienee, lu'.alth is more than an ccpiivalcnt for "^ealtbs 
and w(i n(*ed nut jrrii<l‘^(? the man his happiness who ha.s the lai 
tcr^ and not the formers. 

Jane. I always sincerely pity those wdio arc sick^ and in pain* 

Ma. Pity is a kind of .soothinjr emotiony; it costs but littld 
and ('ffeets mucks. It ble.sses him that fcives it^, and him that re 
ceives it\. I Ijope you wjll cherish this sentiment'^, my daughters' 
and let jmur attainments in knov^ed^e^^ amend your hearts' 
advance your 2 c/.s’f^ow/ and improve and strengthen your virtiiev 
Of what did you jirojiose to chat this eveningy ? 

Mary. I wisli to know something of coffecy, cocoay, choco 
latev, &c. 

Ma. CojfTce i.s the berry of a plant that grows in Arabia', anc 
in the Kast and AVest Iiidiesy. It is produced from s^^ed, in ^ rich 
light soily; wants much watering'^ and Is transiHantcdy. The plan 
bi.*ars well the third ycary ; the fruit', when ripe', is of a redisl 
castv; it is shaken from the trees', amniulled in a milK; the ber 
ry is then dried', and packed for markety. 

Jane^ The coftei^', before reaches the cupy, is then roastedy, 
ground', and boiled in watery. 

Mary. How much troujjle before we can drink a cup of cof- 
fee\! 

^ (Lesson 7.) ARITHMETIC. 

Exercises in the Reduction of Currencies. 

8. Changi^ £236 Sterling, to Federal money, and then to £ 
New-York currency. . 

£236x1i54.444.=$l048.784x8-f-20=£419 - 10 - a 
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0. Change £19 - 10 Sterlaig,. lo dollars, and tlien to £ New- 
Eiigiand currency. • .fj;8(;.0(»0 £*^5 - 19 - 11 - 3. 

10. Change £’3 j565 - 10 fttcrlinc, to dollars, and then to Geor- 
gia currency. • //?.?. fiiil 1402.22 £2(i0(t - 10 - 4 - 1.,^ 

11. Change 672 crowns to £ Sterling, and iIjc/i to dfdl.s, 

' • „ £lfW. S7‘10,666. 

12. Change 978372 sli ‘.llings Slcrlinir, lo dollars, 

978372:<22.2- S‘217198.5R. 

, 13. How many crowns norlli .‘iitl.lO, im>y luj. hud in 361 Moi- 
doras, worth .'i^O cacli , y|y/.s. 198;"), If) nearly. 

f 14. A Spanish Pistole is wortli 29s in New-Vork, how many 
of them will equal 8il2.36 ? /lay. 340 -HJ 

(Lesson 8.) OKAMMAU. 


Of the Jnjinitirc Mood. 

The Infinitive mood is that form of flic verb, which expresses 
an action in general, but not the action of any snl»ject or agent. 
It is distinguished by the proposition, lo, eilher ('xi)r(’ssod or un- 
derstood, immediately before it ; as, to read, to write, to walk, 
to be, to live, to die, &c. Tliis verb Jlias neither person, nor num- 
ber ; but it is govcriK’d, pnd somelime.s governs. It is used on- 
ly in two tenses ; the Prt^sent and Perfect. 


Infnitive Mood. 


Present Time. 
To be, 

To write, 

To walk, 

To love, 


Perfect Time. 
To have been. 
To have written, 
To liave walked, 
To have loved. 


Not®. This form of the verb, may l)C regerded as tlio root from which 
all the other forrn.s of the verb are derived ; and it is used without the 
sign of the preposition, to, bcf«)rc the following verbs : bid, dare, feel, seet 
make, need, hear, ajicl let. 


(Lesson 9.) spelling. 


pearl y 

pcrl'e 

phos plior 

peas ant 

pcz'zent 

phren sy 

peb 

ble 

‘piib'bl 

phys iek 

pel) 

bly 

p^l/ble 

pick axe 

ped 

ant 

pcd'ddnt 

pick back 

ped 

die 

ped'dl 

pick er 

ped 

ler 

ped'dlur 

pick le 

pel 

let 

pcl'Ht 

pi«k lock 

pen 

ance 

pcn'ndnse 

pic ture 

pen 

cil 

pen'sil 

pigoon 

pen 

non 

pen'nun 

pig my 

pen 

ny 

piln'ne 

pil fer 

pen 

sion 

pm'shun 

pil lage 

pen 

sive 

pcn'siv 

pil lar 

pep 

per 

pep'pur 

pil lion 

pep 

tick 

pep'tik 

pil low 


fvefur 

frcn'zc 

fiz'zlk 

pik'dks 

jdk'bdk 

pik'kur 

pik'kl 

pik'lvk u 

pik'tshUrc 

pidfin 

pig'mt 


dje 
pil'lur 
pilyun 
pil'lQ 
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per feet 

per' fc fit 

jf>im pic ^ 

pain' pi 

per ry 

per’rti 

pingcase 

pin' /case 

per son 

par's iin 

pin cars 

plii'surz 

p*rt Ly 

pert- in 

pin ion • 

pi n't/un 

pert ness 

perfnes 

pin nace 

pin '(Is 

pe^ ter 

pvstur 

pin rficr 

pin')! nr 

pcs tic 

prs'U 

pitch cr 

jutsh'ur 

pet ty 

pet'tc 

pilcJi y 

jntsh'e 

phal anx 

^J’dj^s 

pit coal 

pht'kole 

phan tom 

Jail turn 

pilli les.-> 

ynt'h'ICs 

pheas ant 

fez'zunt 

pith y 

pit'h'e 

fil Jpr 

fU'tur 


(LOSSOII 10.) READING. 

Dialorrue, ^-c. — 'The Cocod trci\ Nuf, Chucnlatc, /iicCj <^c, 
Jane. Wn expoft to lioar somolhinif of the Cocoa\. 

]\1a. Coc'oa'', or more properly cacao'', is the imt of a tre 
whicli j^rows io South AmericuN. " The iiut/, when driod^ is oftc 
used by y7.s'c//\ ,• and is then call(*d c<)Coa\ ; and it is also the basi 
of the paste cailed cliocolate* The cocoa tree is planted in rows 
and frets its full ffrowtli in about eifrlit y#arsv. It bears two crop 
a y<‘ar'', and confnuies for more than haft* a centuryv 

Jane. 'I’ho nuts'', f snppos(‘^, are fjathen'dy, stripped (jf thei 
oijler siielh, and driedx ; in this stale they arc called cocoa\. 

]\ta. You arc rifrht\ : hut to produce chocolate/, the dried mi 
must be ground to a fine powdiTx, nndtiuh, and put into flat pan 
which shape it into cakes retidy for inarketv 

In sonu^ coiiiilries^ the cliocolatc is mixed with si)icos, season 
ed liigh, and made, very *'ich\. 

Mc. i'y. The ne.et suhjeel'', 1 heliei^e'', is Ricc\ ; where does tha 
growx \ 

llh. It grows,!!! Asia'', and in the southern parts of Norti 
Ainerica\. In (’liiiia they I'alse two crops a yean. This is Yei\ 
favou/uthlc to the poor of that eonnf ry'', wlu> arc very nitnie 
rous^, and wlio makt; ric(.' their principal food\. 'Fhe rice plan 
re(piires a very lajge *juanlity of Avater\. (^rowprSiOf rice floo( 
the lands several ft;et dc.cp\ ; the 4 )lant keeps jltice in growth wit) 
the rise of tlic. water', so tiial its sninnjit al\vn 3 '^s floats upon Ih 
surfaces J but the water is let in slowly. 

Jane. Asia produces many valuable coniinodities\ ; Tea\, Col 
fee'', tSngar^, and Hicc\. » 

lila. That is th(>* countr}’, too, of rich silks'' and satins\; th 
produce of worms, of whi< 4 |i the\’^ must ket'j) many' millions t« 
supply the world with such quantities of those articles\. 

(Lesson 11.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in the Red net ion of Curreiicies. 

15- A. of Boston owes B. of Phila<lclphia, C.I50 of B’s ciirren 
cy, 7s 6d to the dollar; how many dollars must lu' send liimtc 
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pay the debt ? Thus In s7 -i6 arc 15 sixpencosj in £1 are 40 
sixpences, and £250x^0— l/),0(l0— 15— .^060.00 ncarl} , licaicc mul- 
tiply by forty and divide by fifteen. 

15. The dollar in Georgia is worth 4s. 8d., and B. of New-Yrirk 
owes £1000 there ; how many doHars must he send to pjiy the 
d.ebt ? £10(K)x20-=20,0(H>sXl2=-240,(K)0d. ; and 4x12 f 8^6d, 

then 240,0007£-56-^'84285.715. 

17. B. of New-York, owes C. of London £052 - 10; for what 
number of dollars will he draw on B. at *is. (id, each ! 

, *' A?ts. 

18. How many dollars must A. send from Boston to pay a debt 
of £720 in New-York, where the dollar is Hs. '? Ana, ijflHJO. 

19. A. of Boston WcLs in France and borrowed 5(K) pistoles, for 

''which he drew on a house in New-York; ho\v many dollars ])uid 
the demand ? A?is. 1833.50. 

(Lc.SSOn 12.) GRAMMAR. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Rule 19. The infinitive mood of the verb, may be governed 
by a noun, pronoun, adjective, of participle; as, He ought to 
read the first author-s, 

In this example^ to ftad^ is an irregular traiisitive verb, in 
the infinitive mood^ present time ; and is governed by the verby 
oughty rule 19. 

He is willing to read his hook. Tell him to write a letter. Bid 
him lay aside his folly. Dare him to assume it again. I.et him 
be excused. See her write the copy. Hear him i)lead her cause. 
Make him forbear. Joseph makes him work. You hear him 
recite. They arc anxious to .study. ‘Uo wishing to be goncx 
Mary must let him try to i4?ad, and write. He bade the boy to* 
help him move. He was trying to hedp him. 


(Lesson 13.) spelling.* 


pit tance 

pitftdnse 

pon iard 

pon'ydrd 

pity 

jnt'tc 

pop py 

pOp'pe 

piv qf 

'•.plv'vnt 

pos lure 

pos'tshurc 

plac id 

phds'sld 

, j)ot herb 

pot'erb 

plan et 

pUhilt , 

pot age 

pOt'Hdje 

plan tain 

plan' tin 

pot ter 

pot'ter 

plati^«r 

pldnt'ur 

prac li<re 

prak'ti^ 

plash y 

pldslio 

prat tie 

2 )rdt'il * 

plas tor 

plus' tiir 

pro cious 

2)r(sh'if^<t 

plas tick 

pLds'tik 

prej; ace 

prej'jds 

plat ter 

pldt'tair 

pres age 

pres'sddje 

pleas ant 

pLcz'zdnt 

prc.s eiil 

2)Tez'qcnt 

pi on ty 

plen'te 

l)ress er 

prcs'ur 

plev in 

plev'vxn 

press ing 

pres' ing 

plod der 

pfod'dfir 

press man 

jfyres'mdn 

plot ter 

plot' tar 

pre.ss lire 

presh'skure 
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plov er 

PART II.— 

pluv’vur 

— Cl^APTER ^XII. 
nrct ty 

prettc 

pluck er 

plhkkiir 

prick lo 

prWkl 

plump y 

plumy*' c 

pricK ly 

prik'le 

idun der 
{dung er 

2*1 lin'd dr 

prim er ^ 

piurn'mcr 

])lunfur 

j>riin rose 

prim'roze 

l»ock et 

pok'kit 

prince ly 

prins'la 

pock y 

j)ok'ke 

princ ess 

jyrinises 

pol ish 

2 *dl'lish 

print er 

2)fi7it'ivr 

I)ol hai 

p(ll’lin\ 

print less 

2 *rint'l 6 s 

lK)i IfK'k 

pdf Ink 

{)ris on 

priz'zri 

pom mol 

piun'mil 

priv ct 

priv'vit 

])om pons 

pom' pus 

priv y 

priv'c 

poiiMcr 

2*071 d dr 



(Lf?SOn J4.) READING. 

4'^- — ^ilks^ Silk Wurijift, Silk Insects, 

Manj. I lio])c, niaiiima, will now tell us something about the 

viaki/i^r of siJksv, 

Ma. The iiuuiagcmciil of silk worms is pretty much the same 
in all parts of the world wher/? they are kcpt\. They arc reared 
in ap])r<)priate hoiisos', placed in the ceiUre of a mulberry plan- 
tation^, and cart^’ully watched night and-flayy. 

Jane. 1 should sui)])ose it must be very amusing to attend 
tlimn', and observe their several changesy. First a small ^orm 
coming from an egg\, — growing largiT and larger^, and casting 
its skin several timosy; tken a large white worm', when it ceases 
to cat', and begins to form its silken bally. This it fixes to a pa- 
per coney j on thcj tkird day', it hides from view', and on the 
ientW, the work is doncy. 

Ma. At that time', the ^ilk must he wound off', or the worm 
will pierce the ball in its way outy. 

Jane. The worm is now changed into a dark, brown grub, or 
dirysalis', wliich appears nearly lifelcsssj but, at a proper time', 
out comes a bc^iutiful white moth from the dark coveringy. This 
moth lays the vgg for the supply of worms the next yeary ; flut- 
ters about in the rays of the sun', for a little while', and then diesy. 

Mary. Tht? silk ivS taken and manufactured into sattinsy, ^sar- 
sanetsy, and ribbons'; and worn by all ranks of* people through- 
out the civilized worldy. •• 

Ma. In China', they have what they call the silk insecty ; they 
propagate without culture', and spin their silk in long filaments, 
whi(‘h arft hung to shrubs and Ireesy. These are collected', and 
worked into a kind of silk', not so handsome as the silk made 
by the worm', but much mofe durablcy ; it washes well', and is 
sold at a higher pricey. 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

Of Fractions. 

Note. When figures stand for whole things, they arc called Integon^ or 
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^\holo nuiuLcrp; but wlien they sliuid for parts of things, they are called 
friu'tioutJ, or something less* than unit’ 

Fractions arc of two kinds, Vijigsir and Decimal. 

Vulgar fractions. 

In Viilfrar Fractions, unity or one is suppo.sptl to be divided 
inlp equal parts, and these pprts make the fraction. 'I’his is ex- 
j)ressed by two or more fijrurcs placcnl near eaeli otiter, with a 
small line hetx’t’ eon them ; as : 4, it, I, &c. The lower 

or larger figure, .sljotvs the ]>art.s into whif'Ci nn(ty is divided, and 
is railed the denominator ; and the smaller or iqiper figure, shotvs 
lif)W many of tliose part.s belong to tb<; fraction, and it is called 
the ninnerator. All fractions originaU* in division, Tlie deiioni- 
inator i.s tlie divisor, and tlje numerator is tlic remainder. 

j- 

Notk. ^'nlgilr Fractit»n.^ inuy b<* nunu‘ratc<l, added, btnirtcd, nmlti- 
plj<'(l, aivd divided; tln’y may Ik* rcdiucd, aiul stated proportion. In 
sli<,trt, tljcy arc .subject to all the rules and princij>les of »iniiion arithme- 
tic. The integer, however, may b<‘ divided into any indefinite number 
of part.s, and those of (Uflerenl kinds ; hence, it i.s imt always easy for 
young scholars to manage tliein. Bcside.s, they are of I ss importance, 
eince the introduction of decimal fractions, which arc more simple, and 
more expeditiously maiuigcd. 

(Lesfeon 10.) GRAMMAR. 

Imperative Mood. 

The imperative form of the verb, expresses a command, di- 
rected always to the second person, and that person is invariably 
the subject of the vtTb; though generally understood. Tliis 
verb i.s always in the present time, and agrees with the jironouii, 
you, in familiar languagti, and witli thou or ye in the solemn 
and poetic styles. Do, is the only In-lping verb that cun associ- 
ate with the vtab in this mood ; as, My son, give me your heart ; 
or, iny son, do yon give your heart to ine- 

Iii this aramplc, give, is an irregular tr(insitive verh^ im- 
perative mood, present time, and agrees with its subject^ you^ 
in the second person, singular ; ride 1. 

Go to tlie desert, my son', observe the young stork. Honour 
yourrfuthcr and mother. Love your brothers and sisters. Do 
your duly, child, 6oinc and read. Simon, Invest thou me ? Feed 
my lambs. Corne ye to .the help of the Lord. Do you help the 
poor, and needy. 

Note. Tliw inuod exprcRisoH, not only a command, but entreaty, request, 
prayer, petition, desire, supplication, &c. ^ 

Imperative Mood. — Present Time. 

2(1 per. sing. no. Walk, or walk*you, or do you walk. 

2d ]ier. pin. no. Walk, or walk you, or do you walk. 

Solemn and poetic styles, sing. no. Walk, or walk thou, Oi 

do thou walk. . 

Participles j Present, walking ; Past, walked ; Compound, having 
walked. 
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(Lesson 17.^ SPELI|ING. 


proc ess 

pros'ses 

piAch eon 

punsh'Hn 

prod uce 

prdd'du.9e 

l)im gent 

pun’jent 

pfod net 

prod'nkt 

pun isli 

pnn'nxsh 

prof for 

proffur 

inin stcr 

pun' star 

prof it 


pup JJCt 

pup' it 

prog rcss 

proggres 

pup py 

pvp'pe 

pro jeet 

np'od'yckt 

pur gor 

piir'j nr 

pro loguc 

•proViog 

pur plc^ 

piir'pl 

prom ise 

jirOrn'mis 

pur pose 

puj''piis 

prompt ly 

prCrmpfle 

purs cr 

piirsur 

pr^j er 

prop'phr 

pus tule 

pus'tshfde 

])roph et 

pyroffit 

put ter 

put'tur 

pros pect 

pros'pekt 

puz zle 

jniz'zl 

pros j)or 

p)r6s' pur 

pigmy 

pig' me 

prox y 

jyroks'e 

quar rel 

kwor'ril 

j>salm ist 

sdm'lst 

quar ry 

kwor're 

pub lie 

piib'Uk 

quel ler 

kwcl'lur 

pud die 

piid'dl 

quench er 

kwcnsh'ur 

I)uf fer 

puffiir 

quib ble 

kwih'hl 

puf fy 

puf'fe 

quick A 

kwik'kn 

pul let 

jml'lit 

quick ly 

kvnk'lc 

pul ley 

pid'le 

quin sy 

kwin'ze * 

pulpy 

pulp'e 

quit rent 

kwit'rent 

puin ice 

pum'ls 

quiv er 

kwiv'vur 


(Lesson 18.) reading. 

Dialogue, ^c . — The Tallow Tree, Common Soap, ^c, 

Mary. Wlicii speaking of the products of Asia', I was 
hopes' you would say somctliing of the Chinese Tallow tree, 
wliieh Capt. Sha^^ si)okea4ew dayssincev 

Ma. I can tell you now itll that I know of it', which', by ti 
bye', is not much\. That country is said to produce a tree calh 
the. tallow tree', whose fruit is a nut, of three kernels, imbeddt 
in a substance which answers all the purposes of t^low\.* Tl 
inhabitants use it for candles' anti lamps\. • 

Mary. Can you describe the tree, mamma'? 

Ma. The tree is of the size of our common cherry tree\ ; i 
leaves are of a deep red', and its resembles our brow 

chestnutv. * 

Jane. I suppose candles made of such fruit^, are much bettc 
and more delicate than thofle made of animal fat\. 

Ma. And yet the animaJ fat of which you speak with so litt 
ai)uarent%ipprobation', is the source of all our cleanliness\. 

* Mary. Now^, mamma', I think you mean to rally us\. OI 
know now ^vhnt you mean\; you are going to speak oi soap 
No\ ; I must be wrongs ; soaj> is nut made of animal fat', for v. 
generally use it in washing to remove the fal\. 
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; 

Mil.. lJut,. suppose I tcliyoullial nearly a// kiiulsofsoap lire made 
of anmuil fat\ ? 'J’his Is tlohcby boi.iug the fat or prease in lyov Tlie 
1\ »^ is a luixturo of water^, and tlie ashes of burnt vt^j^etahlesv. A 
litih^Niomuion salt^^ 1 believe'', is sonnTiines atldedv It is then 
boiled and dried in long wooden nvndds^, and cut in bars fo? 
use\. 

, (Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 

Decimal FraclionsA 

Pe<*ima] Fractions, life Vulgar Fractions, cxiiress a part of 
li* unit, ibit in this case, the unit, is always divided into 10 
c'qiml parts, and eacli of these, again subdivided into 10 lesser 
j)ar«s, and so on to infinitiid(‘. Hence, the denominator i.s always 
-.10, 100, UMH), lOtKM), or unity with any indefinite number of 
nouglil-s to the rigid, of it. 'Fhese, if written with fractional 
terms in the form of vulgar fractions, will stand tliiis: 

1 ^ 1 ? iVio From ihe.se examples it will b(; seen 

that tli(! numher of noughts below the line, is e<pial to l lu^ number 
of significant figures above the line; smd this will always be the 
case when l)Oth tiirms of Decimal Fractions are expres,siid ; tlune- 
fore, tins numerator onlv is writhai ; but in order to distinguish 
it from whole numbers, jipoint is placed before the fraction, thus: 
.4, .11, .114, .212-1. These nuiy be readily valued, if the noughts 
are supposed to he written below them. 

Wlioie numbers are valued from the right, toward the left, and 
increase ill a tenfold ratio; hut Decimal Fractions arc numera- 
ted from left to right, and decrease in the same ratio, as exhi- 
bited in the subjoined table: 


f 

- s « I 

.2.2 = I ^ 

Si3 -5 2-2^ 

^ =3 o) c: 


'g'5-5 ^ 


o o 


S.g,|j||gi3 




987654 'a 21 .2 3456789 


Note. A nought at the left of a l>cciraal Fraction, diminishes its value 
tenfold; two noughts, a hundred fold, for tlicy remove the fraolion fur- 
ther from unity, which always stands immediately before the point 

(Lesson 20.) grwmmar. 

Of Defective Verbs. 

Note 1. There are a few verbs which cannot be used in all the moc^a 
and tenses, and which have no participles. These are styled Defective 
verbs; th^y arc generally employed as helping verl>s. 

The Defective verbs used in the present Hme^ are, may, can, 
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must, will, shall, and oii^ht ; a<d those ii'mployrd in Ihn imper- 
fect time, an', niijiht, <-oiild, would, should, ought, and, 

quoth; but tlio Iwo Iasi am never made lielping verbs. Must, is 
the same in all the tenses, and oiiglit, i*s rendered in the imper- 
f(’:(*t time, only when it is*lbllowed by a verb in tlj(’ infifiiti\'o 
mood, perfect Icnsf* ; as, MaryougHt to have walked. Sheowght 
to liave gonie 'J'lie boy ought to have given a# proper answer. 
If Ann can write, sIk^ ought to w'rite. The child ought to read, 
Avriie, and s[)elV * • 

In the. fir^il iwawplc^ on^Jit is a (tr/rHive, fransitirr vrrh^in- 
dicaiivc wnod^ imperfect tense ; and agrees vnth iTs sut)jeH 
JMary. in the third- person, singnlar nnmher, 7 'nfe 1 ; — t(t hove, 
walked, is a irgular, intransitive v>erh, infinitive mood, per- 
fect tense, and is governed, by the ^■'erh ought, rule \\): ‘ivhich 
says, a verb in the infinitive mood may be governed by a verb. 

Note 2. Mnrro}’ divide*.^ Ilio verb into Ihroe kindt? ; the active, papsivc, 
and nenter. I'liip distinction appears to be ba.-’cd upon charactcri.siic s dc- 
) iv('d froni tlic subjects a£rciii.s t<' whit li the verbs rcsiwotivcly refer. 
Tlieso ai(' also oJ three kinds, 'i'lie ajrciit that perforins tne ac t wliieh is 
expre.sscd by tlie active veil); flie agent wliieJi receives the act expressed 
by the jiassn c verb, and tJic ae-ent to wliieh ^cluiigs tlic state of bchi^ cx- 
pi es.sed l)y tlie nenter vcrli. Tims: * 

T’Ik' active atrent ; as, Mary W'rites a letter; the box rolls. 

'J'lie passive agi'iit; a.s, a copy is writtc'ii by Alary ; the- box is rdilcd. 

-And the nenter agent ; as, tlu^ boy is well; the tree is dead. 

llcni'c’, the kind of verb may lx; readily determined by the character of 
liic agent or lioiniaativc I'jcse. 

f^'oinc'tinies tlie nenter verbis placed before the* past participle of an in- 
transitive veil); as, the boy is gone. This forma what Mr. Murray styles 
a neuter verb in a passive* form. 

kSoinelinies the neuter v.»rb is put before the present participle ; as, the 
boy is wi iting a copy ; tliia is w hat i.s called an ac'tivo transitive vcrl), or if 
the partic ijilc is cJei j\ eel from a neuter verb, then the whole is termed neu- 
ter. 


(LCHS0n21.) SPELLIXO. 


rah hie 

rdb'bl 

rcl ick 

rel'ik 

rack cl 

rdk'ld.t 

rcl ict 

rWikt , 

rad ish 

rdd'dtsh 

ren ard 

rcn'ndrd 

raf fle 

rciffi 

rcii (\pr 

rtn'diir 

raf ter 

rdftuT 

rent er 

rentUvr 

rag get! 

rdg’gld 

rep tile 

rep'til 

ral ly * 

rdl'le 

res cue 

Tcs'ku 

ram hie 

rdm'bl 

res in 

rez'in 

ram mcr 

rdm'mnr , 

rest less 

7'est'les 

ran cid 

rdn'sld 

rhom boid 

rnm'bdid 

ran couj 

rdng'kur 

ryth mus 

I'iVh'TniiB 

^ran dom 

rdn'duni 

rib aid 

rlh'buld 

Vaiik ly 

rdngk'le 

rib bun 

rllibin 

ran sack 

7'dn'sdk 

rich OS 

ritsh'iz 

ran som 

ran! sum 

rich ly 

7'itsh'le 

ran ter 

rdnt'ur 

rich ness 

ritsh'71'cs 
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rap ine 

rdp'inj 

7'dp'pur 

./ick ets 

7-lk'kUs 

rap per 

rid den 

7'id'dn 

rap tiirc 

rdp'tshdrc 

rid die 

rld'dl 

ras cal 

rds'kdl ' 

ridg y 

rldj'e 

rash ly 

rdsh'lc 

rig ging 

rlg'ing 

rash ness 

rdSh'nes 

rig gish 

rlg'ish 

rath er 

rdtli'iir 

rig id 

rid fid 

rat tie 

rdttl 

rig our 

rlg'gur 

rav age 

rdv'vldjc 

rim pie 

r 1111 pi 

rav cl 

rdv'vl 

rip per 

7‘ip'pur 

read y ♦ 

rcd'dc 

rip pie 

lip pi 

reck less 

rek'lcs 

risk er 

risk'ur 

reck on 

reklni 

riv en 

7'iv'rn 

rec tor 

rck't hr 

riv tT 

riv' ur 

red den 

red'dn 

riv et 

rir'it 

red ness 

rcd'tics 

rol) ber 

rub’ bar 

ref uge 

nffuje rob in 

(Lesson 22.) rladincj. 

rOb'hln 


Dialogue^ ^c. — Admonitory^ 


Alary. When we wen? talking of silks, and silk worms, it was 
my wish to ask yon something about the wcamng ])art\. 

Ma. Your mamma could liavc hardly answered your qnos- 
tions\; her knowledge of the subject is limitcd\; and she a])pre- 
hends the best verbal description of the process that any owg 
can give^, would convey but an imperfect idea of it\. 

Jane. Then how shall we know any thing of the snbject\? 

Ala. There are some excellent bookt: published'', wliich have 
correct drawings to represent tlie proc(!SS\ ; these may aid you 
in your inquiriesv Besides, when you are a little older^, it may 
be well for you to visit the manufactori(\s,' will’ a book or two on 
the subject, in your handv Tlie reaUingv and the drawing', will 
mutually assist your inquiriesv 

Jane. I hope we shall have the pleasure of accompanying you 
some future trime on an excursion of this naturev. 

Mary. I wish I icncw as much as you do on the subject'. 

Ala. I know but little*., my child', compared with whjit thou- 
sands know', and the wisest of those, are far from being perfect 
in their knowledge. But', remember', the most learned^ w'ere 
once ignorant children like yourschoes\; paticnc(!\ and pifcrsevcr- 
aiice,' gave them all they possessv. An earnest desire to attain 
knowledge', with unremitted attentiai', always meets with siic- 
cess\. 

Jane. But', I should like to \)e. good as well as loamc lv 

Ma. Thoit*, my child', is the best wisdoms; for with or with 
Ottthigh attainments in knowledge*, goodness makes us happy\: 
^^ne end of our existencev 
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(liesSOll 23.)^ARITHMfeTIC. 
Addition of Decimal Fractions. 


iNotb. — When the whole iniinl)Crs and decimal parta arc expressed in the 
BUin, it is called a mixed junidsfr ; a.-3, G.4, l.*j. 14, 18.11-1. All the fig’ures to 
the ri"-ht of the {xjinl, must Ihj reg-arded as flecimal parta of unity, eacli of 
wliich has its absolute value, juiu its relative value. In the first sum,' the 
4, i.sfour tenth.s of tme ; in tln^ tweond, the 15 , is the fifccen hundredth of 
one, or the live tenU is the oiw- tenth ; and in t lie third, the 114, is the 
one Jmndred and^'(.fbrteoh thousandth part of unity. 

Rule. 1. Place the given numbers, •whether mixed or pure 
fractions, so that those of the .same value shall stand immediate!/ 
uiMer each other. 

2. Find tlie amount of each column, tis in addition of wliolc 
numbers, observing to carry one for eacli ten, from a lower to a 
liigluT column. 

3. Point off to the right of the sum as many places for deci- 
mals as etpial the greatest number of decimal places in any of the 
givtni terms. 

The proof is the same as in addition of whole numbers. 


: 1. .4 It. 

.702 

3. 3.52 

.10 

.073 • 

2.672 

.114 

1.083 

8.0092 

.0101 

2.01 

14.12345 

.0056 

.0020 

6.00037 

Ans. .6057 

5.4606 



(Lesson 24.) grammar. 

Inflection nf the ncni(^r verb, To Be. 

Note. — I liave nften experienced miK'h difliculty in enabling- the pupil 
to undei-(«tand tlii' nature of the passive verb, and nave therefore thought 
propi'r to treat the ayxiliary as the principal verb, and tiie associate verb as 
u past participle. • 

Indicative Mood. — Present Time. 


Singular Namher, Plural Number. 

l.st person, I am, We twe, 

2d “ You are, 

3d “ He, she, or it is. Tliey arc. 

Solemn and poetic styles, 2d person singular, tliou art. 


Imperfect Time. 
Singular Number. * 


Plural Number. 


Ist person, I was, We w^cre, 

2d “ You was, You w^erc, 

“ He, she., or it was. They were. 

•Solemn and poetic styles, 2d person singular, thou wast. 
Perfect Time. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

1st per., I have lieen, We have been, , 
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2d “ You havte been, : You have been, 

3d “ He, she, or it has been. They have been. 
Solemn and poetic styles, 2d person singular, tlion liast been. 



(IjChsoh Zii.) 

S3ELL1NO 


rock er 

rolckur 

sad ly 

sdd'le 

rock et ' 

Tok'kit 

sad ness 

sad' 71 

rock rose 

rok'roze 

saf fron 

sdffurn 

rock y 

7'uk'kG 

sal ad 

sal lad 

ros in 

rvz'zin 

sal ly 

sdl.'Lo 

rot ten 

rdt'tn 

salm on 

sdni'un 

rougli cast ruf'kdst 

sal vage 

sdl'ridjc 

rough Iv 

7'itflG 

sum i>ic 

sd/n'pi 

rough ness ruf’ncs 

sand y 

sdiid'c 

rub her 

rub'lmr 

sap less 

sdp'lcs 

rub bage 

rub' bid jc 

sap phirc 

sdffir 

rud dcr 

rud'dur 

sap py 

Sdp'pQ 

rud dock 

rud'duk 

sat in 

sdt'iii 

rud dy 

7'iid'dG 

sat urn 

sat' tarn 

ruf fle 

rfiffi 

siiv age 

sdc’vidje 

rum blc 

ruin’hl 

sails age 

sds'idje 

run die 

Tun'dl • 

scab by 

skdb'bc 

rund let 

rimd'lit 

scaf fold 

skdffuld 

run ic 

runnik 

seal lop 

skdt'ilp 

run ncr 

run'nur 

scam per 

skdm/pur 

rup ture 

rup'Uhurc 

scan dal 

skd7i'dul 

nish y 

rush'e 

scant ling 

skdnt'ling 

rus set 

Tus'sU 

scant ly 

skdnt'le 

rus tick 

Tus'tik 

scat tpr 

skdt'tur 

rus tie 

Tus'sl 

scent less 

scnt'lcs 

rus ty 

rus'te 

seep tre 

septur 

sab ine 

sdb'in 

scis sion 

^ slsh'un 

sack but 

sdk'hut 

scis sors 

siz'zurz 

sad den 

sdd'dn 

scof fer 

skoffur 

sad die 

add'dl 

scour ger 

skur'jur 


^ (Lesson 26.) reading. 

Dialog’UCj ^c.-^Admonitory. 

Jane. I have been dra^^ing', to day', mother', until I am quite 
stupifiedv. 

Ma. Then you have turned a pleasure into a pain\. .you d<^ 
wrong', my child', to sacrifice your health, and several important 
studies, to your favourite art\ Few gratifications will compensate 
for the loss of health\ ; and it would be wise to reflect always on 
what we ought to do', as well as what we like to do\. ^ 

Jan§, Ah mother\ ! I know now what you mean\ ; I have ondt- 
ted my arithmetic\. 

Ma. When you become a woman', and chance to ‘make a misr- 
take in your accounts', I suppose you will apologize by exhibiting 
your skill in drawing^ 
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Jane. Now/ mother/ you arcf laugh in| at mc\. 

Ma. I am^, iiKleod^, ridiruling yo^r oondiict/j and must add, 
that if you ])crsist iu this course/, the consequences to yourself 
wl'IJ he seriuu^r. When iisi^ is sa<*ri/iced to oi naii)e;i(/ or duty 
to pleasure/, il re(juires no gift of proplu tu prediet tlic result\. 

.fane. 1 fi'el truly sensible of luy diror/, and will certainly try 
to correct it, and improve by your kind admouitif*i\. 

TJa. Hero is y(|Lir sifter Mary, so intemperaU'ly fond of dan- 
cing/, that I sowieliiTies fancy she tliinks me unkind/, hceaiisc !• 
call lier from 'piixcon in'n/ss' to })laiii reading and seu'ing.\ 

Mary. Indeed, mamma, I never think you unkind/; yet I con* 
fes# I often wisli iliere was no such thing as plain reading and 
sewingv. 

Ma. Tlion you would like to grow up, and be notliiiig but a 
playful monkey\. 

Alary. \\ by, mamma, how j'oii shock me\! what without rea- 
son/ ? 

Ma. You could dance perfectly well without reason' ; and you 
would enjoy it tlii! more, because you would have no sense of 
your d('f(*ets\. IJul with seii^e and without reading/, how vacant 
and contcmjUibk^ would he your uiind\ ! aid without needle work', 
how naked and exposi-d would be youruodys! 

(Lesson 27.) arithmetic. 

Subtraction of Decimal Fractions. 

Rui.e. 1. Place the lessor number under the greater, agreeably 
to th<' last rule. 

2. Subtract as in wholp numbers, and point off to the right, as 
directed in tlic Addition of DecimaPFractions. 

3. Proof as in the Subtraction of Wliole Numbers. Tims: 

]. .1723(>— .09837=07399, Ans., and .07399-f.09837=. 17230, 
proof. * • 

2. lR314fi71— 1.9008 = 3. 163.142— 99.009 = 

4. 16.00005 —8.63435= 5. 1.10000— .900009= 

Multiplication of Decimal Fractions.* 

Rule. 1. Place the factors, wlfether mixed or pure, as in whole 
numbers, and multiply accordingly. • 

2. Point off to the right of the product, as many places as there 
are dec^als in both factors. ^ 

3. Proof, as in the Multiplication of Whole Numbers. 

1. .0261X.0035=.00009135, and .00009 135-i-.0035=.0261 proof. 
2. .625x.625= * 3. 32.146x«81= 

4. .6009X3.605= 5. 7.346x1.234= 

•6. .3.7641X3.605= 7. 13.334x5.236= 

Note. — In Ihe first example, the decimals in both factors amount to ^ 
but the significant figures in the nr<xluct are only four ; hence, four ci- 
phers arc prefixed, by which the value of the .9135 is diminished Um tb<m- 
sand foW. Therefore, tho product of a fraction, or even of a jnixCd ntimlx'r, 
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multiplied by a decimal Iraction, ialoss than the multiplicand; for .60 or 
2-4 multiplied by .50, or 2-4, eqfeil .25, or 1-4. Tlie suine result may ]>e pro- 
duced by division; thus; .50-7-2 — 2.5, < on.sequently, tlie multiplication of 
any numlx;r by a decimal fraction, serves to dimmish the value of that 
number, by as inut;h as the fraction falls sdvort of unity. 

(I-*o.ssofl 28.) grXmmar. 
indicativr Mood — Pluperfect Time. 

Singular Number. PluralN umber. 

1st per. I had beoii, We had been, 

2d do. You had been, You had been, 

3d do. H(^, she, or it had been. They had])een. 

Solemn and poetic styles, 2d per. sing. Thou hadst been. 

l,9« Future Time. 

l,st per. I shall be, We shall be, 

2d do. You sliall lie. Yon .shall be, 

3d do. He, she, or it .shall be. Tlicy shall be. 

Solemn and poetic .slyle.s, 2d pe^n sing. Thou shall he. 

VZ Future Time, 

1st .per. I shall liave been, Wc shall have been, 

2d do. You will have been. You will iiave bc.eii, 

3d do. He, she, or it will have They will have beeiL 

been. 

Solemn and poettc styles, 2d per. sing. TIioii wilt have Ijeen. 


(Lesson 29.) spelling. 


scrab blc 

sicrdb'bl 

.sev cn 

scv'vn 

scram ble 

skram'bl 

sev er 

scv'vur 

scrib ble 

skrib'bl 

sex tant 

.^eks'tdfft 

scriv ner 

skriv'uff.r 

se x tile 

seks'tll 

scrub by 

skriih'he 

.sex ton 

seks'iun 

scud die 

skud'dl 

shab by 

shdb'bii 

scuf flo 

skuf'Jl 

shack ie 

shdk'kl 

sculk er 

skzd/c'ur 

sliad ow 

shdd'do 

scull cap 

skuVkdp 

shag gy 

shdfc'fc^ 

sell} ler 

skfd'lur’ 

shal lop 

shdVlup 

scull ion 

skuVyfm 

slial low 

slidVlO 

sculp tor 

skulp'tur 

.sham ble 

stidTTi'bl 

scup per 

skup'pur 

sham rock 

shdm'rdk 

scur ril 

skur'ril 

sharj) er 

shdrp'ur 

scur vy 

skur'vG 

sliat ter 

shdt'tur 

scut lie 

skut'il 

shek el 

shek'kl 

sec ond 

sck'kund 

shell duck 

sMc'duk ' 

sec tion 

sek'shun 

shell y 

sheVlG 

sec tor 

sck'tur 

shel ler 

uheVtur 

sedg y 

sedfe 

shelv y 

sMVvB 

sel dom 

seVdiim 

shep herd 

shep^p'urd 
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sel ler 

stVlur 

#Bhm gle 1 

scl vage 

seVvldj 

sen'ndt 

ship boy 

sen ate 

ship wreck 

sonse less 

sense' les 

shiv er 

tence 

sen'tensc 

shov el 

sentry 

sen' ire 

shrMl ness 

ser aph 

ser'rdf 

shrill y 

ser mon 

scr'm iin^ 

shriv el 

ser vice 


shrub by 

ser vile 

scr'vU 

sliud det 

ses sion 
set, die 

soik'un 

set'tl 

shuf fle 


shlng'^l 

ship'b^ 

ship'rek 

shiv'ur 

shuv'vl 

shril'nes 




sKrith'bQ 


shud'dur 


skuf'fl 


(Lesson 30.) reading. 

Dialogs, — Black and Red Crayons^ <^c. 

Ma. Where is tlie drawing^, Jane^, that has fatigued you so 
mueh\ ? 

Javc. Here it is\, mothcr\; a head sketched with a pencil', 
and shaded with orayonsv. 

Mary. Wiiat very brittle things those crayons arc\ ! 

Ma. Tlieir composition renders them ; crayons are pro- 
duced from earths', rexiuced to ])aste, and dried iiulong slips\. 
Red crayons are a preparation of blood stone or red chalk^v j mud 
bhuh crayons arc composed of cliarcoal and black lead\. Lead 
l)encils are also a preparation of black lead\. 

Jane. Rut the manufacture of paper', is not so easily accom- 
plislicdv 

Ma. Indeed it is not\; paper is produced by a total change in 
the original maierials\. • , 

Mary. I know it is made from rags\; for some of the news- 
papers say', “Save your rags\! save your rags\ 1” They will 
iiclp to make .a hiblcv*' IIow surprising the change is\! — from old 
rags to a bil>le\! 

Ma. The rags arc^ first collected from various families through- 
out the country', by i)edlars or ragmen', as they are called', and 
then assorted for the diflfereiit kinds of pap(^r for Arhftih each is 
best suit«^d\ ; they arc then dusted and torn to small pieces by an 
iron instrument, with long, sharp teeth\; during which they are 
immersed in clean water', wliich softens the rags into a mash or 
pulpv 

Mary. But', mamma, who dc^ this work tlirough its several 
stages\ ? 

Ma. It is done mostly by women' and childrem ; but for some 
of the heavier parts of the several operations', men are em- 
ployedv. IJlie fine pulp', snow white', is next put into a copper 
vat, of warm water', from which it is dipped by an iron sieve or 
mouldv Throngli this sieve, the thin and finer parts of the pulp 
pass back into the vat,' leaving just enough behind to make a 
sheet of paper\ 
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Jane. Then the n^ouids gi^je the form and texture to paper' 
and the kind of rags', gives its qualityv 

Ma. Just .so\. The pulp hi the moulds' is then turned oui 
upon a cloth of thick fell\,* then anotlier sheely, and aiifillje. 
cloth', until the pile is coinpleWv It is then iiressedv, dri( .1'. 
sized\, packed in quiresy uid reams', and ready for markety. Tlif 
whole procqf<s occupies three or four weeksy. 

(Lesson 31.) ARiTiiMETiq. 

Division of Decimal Fractions. 

Rule. 1. Place the given terms for operation, and pioceei' 
^therein the same a!»toi division, whether long or short, of whole 
numhers. 

2. Point off to the right of the quotient, as manj’' places foi 
decimals, as the decimal places in the dividend exceed those in 
the divisor. 

3. If the places in the quotient fall short, supply the deficiency 
by prefixing cijihers, 

4. When a remainder occurs, ciphers may be added, and the 
operation continue*d any given degree of accuracy. 

5. The Proof is the same a.s in division of whole numbers. 

Thus: 1. .U)2800-j-.032=6.025 and 0.025x.032^. 19280 

Proof. 

2. 2.734h-51.2= 3. 31.416-:-3.025=: 

4. 2.-1-1.8875= 5. l.-f-.99= 

6. 5.5-^-,025= 7. 2.25-^-1.125= 

Notk. Frartiona divided by fractions, produce wliolo iiuuibcrR, oj 

figures yvljiidi npproxiinate .nearer to whole numbers than did cither tlw 
dividend or divisor. 


(Lesson 32.) grammar. 
Subju7icUvc Mood — Present Time. 
Is/ Form. 


. Sin^'uhjr Number. 

1st per. If J am, 

2d do. If you are, • 

3el do. If he, she, or it, is. 


Plural Number. 
If we are. 

If you are, 

If they are. 


Imperfect Time. 

l.st per. If I was, If we were, 

2d do. If you was, If you were, 

3d do. If he, she, or it was. If they were. 


2d Form — Present Time. 

1st per. If I be, If we be,- 

2d do. If you be, If you be, 

3d^ do. If he, she, or it be. If they be. 
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Jinpei'fect 


1st per. If f were, 

If we were, 

2rl (io. ff y(. 

)ii were, 

If you 

wert^, 

3d .do. Jfhr 
The <tdi 

sh«^, or it were. 

If they 

were. 

or tcn?!e3 of this mo(»J, arc the same as the correspond] ii£ 

the indicative mood, except that will, is not used in the bccouk 
ptiire time. 

(LcSSMI 33.) SPELLING. 

shut ter 

fihiU'iur 

.slab her . 

sldh'lmr 

shut tic 

shut'tl 

slab by 

sldh'he 

sick cn 

slk'kn, 

slack en 

sldk'kn 

sick*ly 

sU'/c 

slattk ly 

sldk'lc 

sick ness 


.<lack ness 

sldk'ncs 

sift cr 

slfrifr 

slan der 

sldn'dtir 

silk cn 

.V / /k'kii 

slant ly 

sid/it'lc ' 

silk y 

sl/k'c 

sl(;n der 

sleu'diir 

sil ly 


slid den 

s/id'dn 

Sil V(T 

stlvur 

sling cr 

sUtig'ur 

silll IIKT 

shtimar 

slip knot 

slip'not 

silii per 

aifn'pur 

slip per 

slip pur 

silll ])l(j 

sini'pf 

slip py J 

' slip'po 

siin ply 

siniple 

.slug gard 

slug’gurd 

sin cw 

s'in'nd 

slum her 

slum bur * 

sing er 

tflvg'ur 

smut ter 

svidt’tiir 

sing h? 

slng'gl 

smelt er 

smclt'ur 

sing ly 

alng’glc 

smerk y 

smerk' 8 

sin h.'ss 

sillies 

smith y 

smit'h'o 

sin ncr 

sill uur 

smit ten 

STHU'tll 

sip pit 

slp'plt 

smotJi er 

snmt'h'dr 

sir rah 

slr'rd 

smug gle 

sniug'gl 

syr up 

sdr'rftp 

smut ty 

sm vt'tc 

sis ter 

sls'tifr 

snaf fle 

sndf'Jl 

six teen 

.^Iks'tecn 

snag gy 

sndg'ge 

six ly 

slks'tc 

snap per 

snap' pur 

skcj) tic 

skep'tlk 

snatch cr 

yidlsh'nr 

skil less 

sJiU'lcs 

snip per 

skip' pur 

skil et 

skiri'it 

siiiv el 

snivrl 

skin ner 

skin'nur 

smif fel^ 

snuff urz 

skin ny 

skln’nc 

simf fle 

snuf'fi 

skip per ^ 
skir mish 

skip' pur 
skir' mish 

.sock et 

sOkkit 


(Lesson 34*) reading. 

Dialogue, <J-c. — Parchment, ^-c. 

Mary. Is ]);irchincnt also made of rags' ? 

*Ma. Parcliinent is a kind of leather made of goat skinsv Af- 
ter the hair is stripped olf, the skin is put hitolimc water, where the 
fleshy parts arc taken olf, and the whole made flexiblc\. Then it 





passes into the lianasi oi me parchment maker"', who shaves it 
thiiiN, rubs its surface willy mmicc stone', and renders the parch- 
ment fit for market\. Velnim is a more delicate kind of parch- 
ment', made in a similar way from the skins of calvesv 

Jane. The skins of calves are* also used to bind l)ooks\,' a^j 
they not' ■ a. ^ . 

Ma, Yes\; and sheep ^ins too\; but when prepared for this 
purj)ose', the SKiiis undergo a very different proeess\; they are tan- 
ned\. ' ' V 

Jane. I know sorpething of the operations ; for I once went 
, into a tan-yard with father', and he showed me how tanningwas 
managed\. The hair is first taken off by being steeped in lime 
water', and the skins are then scraped clean with a knifd" and 
p\nnicc stone\. After this', it is spread in a vat, and covered with 
oak or hemlock bark, ground fine', and filled with water\. This 
changes the skin to leather\. 

Ma. At the present day', the vats are filled with the warm 
liquor in which the bark has been steeped', which effects the same 
object in much less time\. And after the tanning, the leather 
passes into the hands of the currier', who, by scouring, greasing, 
waxing, sizing, and blacking, finishes it for the shoe maker\, the 
saddler\, &c. t 

Mary. But I think Morocco leather', the most beautiful\. 

ML Morocco leather is made of the skins, both of sheep and 
goats', dressed in a similar way\; only it is tanned with the leaves 
of the Sumackv; a shrub of great beauty and usefulnessv. 


(Lesson 35.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Decimal ^Fr actions. 

1. Find the amt. of l6.1235+3.16125-{-362.54-7.53785-f75. 
16125. 

2. Find the difference between 12.3625-f 10.571, and 23.87125 
Xl.13276. 

3. Find tlie product of 136.2235x3.04 — 132.3525. 

4. Find the result of 21.123x5.52 — 121.16875-i-2.375. 

5. Find the Vesult of 19.1375x3.16— 375. 155 l-i-3.335. 

6. A. bought li<.51, 5.625, 3.1625 cords of wood, and burnt 
11.5, and sold 5.125 cords, what was left? Aws. 5.6725. 

6. B. bought 136.375 bu# of wheat, for lg;l 19,875, and sold 
49.25 bu. for ^57.375 j what had he left in wheat, and what was 
its cost ? * Ans. 87.125 bu. and $62.5. 

(Lesson 36.) orammar. 

Potential Mood. — Present Time. 


Singular Number. 
1st per. I may be, 

2d “ You may be, 
3d “ He may be. 


Plural Number. 

We may be, 
You may be, 
They may be. 
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• Imperfect ^imc. 

Singular Number, Plural Number, 

1st per. I might be, We might be, 

.2cl» “ You might be. You might be, 

Jd “ She migiit be. They .migfit be. 

Perfect Tim^. 

1st per. I may have been, We may hrll^e been, 

2d “ You may ^iav<? been, Y^ou may have been, 

3d “ It may have been. Th^y may have been. 

Pluperfect Time. 

1st per. I might have been, We might have been, 

2d “ You might have been. You might have been, 

3d “ It might have been. They might liave been. 

(Lesson 37.) spelling. 

sold er soL'diir spin die spin'dt 

aof ten softn spin ncr spin'nur 

soft ly S(fftLe spin ster spin'stur 

soft ness sqft'ncs • spit tie spit'tl 

sol ace sol' Ids splash y spldsh'c 

sol emn sol'em splcn doui^ splen'dur 

sol slice sol'stis splen ick splen'ik 

some tiling sum' t' king spliii ter splin'tur 

some time sitmUXme splut ter spliU'tivr 

some what sum'hwdt spon dee spon'de 

some where silm'hwdre spon dyle spon'dU 

son ship sun' ship spon ger spun'jur 

song ster song' star . spon gy spun'je 

song stress song'stres spon sdr spon'sur 

soph ism sof 'izm spot less spot'les 

sopli ist soffist spot ly spdt'le 

sor rel sdr'rU sprig gy sprig' gc 

sor row sor'ru spring Ic spring gl 

sor ry sor' re spring y spring^ ^ 

spang Ic spang' gl sprin kle spmng'kl 

span iel span' yet splpt ter splut'tur 

spar row sjxir' ro squib bish Slcwzb'bish 

spat ter spdt'tur squib ble * skwWbl 

spe cial spcsh'dl squan der skwon'dur 

speck le spek'kl gquir rel skwcr'ril 

spec tre spck'tur stag ger stdg'gur 

spec trum spek'trwm stam mer stdm'mur 

spick nel spik'nel stamp er stdmp'ur 

spig ot spig'ut stat ick staff Ik 

spin age spin'nidje stat ue staff tshu 

. (Lesson 38.) reading. 

Dialogue^ t^c. — Ink^ Galls, Copperas, Gum Arabic, ^c. 
Mary. Marama^, you have told us about jpaj)cr^ and wafers/, 
14 . 
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and we know that pAis are liic strong wing feathers of the 
goose\ ; now we wish to know something about ink\. 

Ma. There are many !i<yris of ink', and many ways of mak- 
ing it\ ; but the common ink' is made of galls\, copperas\, gum 
arabic', and water\. Try', Jane', anti explain tliese several ifta^^ 
tec'ialsv. ' « 

Jane, I believe galls arc small bunches found on the loaves of 
the oak', and caused by the bite of an, insoctv. Copper is 
nothing more than another name for vitrioh. ‘ And gnvi arabic 
is a kind of sap that exudes fnnn a tree which grows in Asia\ j 
but', in explaining watcr^, 1 can only say tliat water is watov\. 

Ala. Water', is a liquid, whicli is composed of eighty-five 
pv*rts of oxygen^ and fifteen parts of hydro ffen\. You will un- 
derstand these terms when you enter upon the subject of cheniis- 
try\. 

Alary. We now understand all the materials used in writing 
a letters.^ if it is sealed w’illi a wafeC ; but should wc use scaling 
we should be ignorant of its parts\. 

Ala. Sealing wax', is made of sheli-lacv, and rosin', <’:olonred 
with vermiUon\; the poorer kinds <\r/i coloured with red lead\. 

Alaj'y. Pray', mamma,' what is shcll-luc ? 

ATa. It is a substahee, deposited' on tr(;es in the East Indies, 
by an insech ; in its native stab?, it is called stick lack \ ; but 
when melted into a crust', it is called shfdl-lac\. 

(Lesson 39.) arithmetic. 

A mcMod of Reducing Vulgar fractions to Decimals, 

Rule. 1. Ad^jU cipher to the right of the numerator, and di- 
vide by the denominator. ^ 

2. Continue the oi)eration while a remainder is hift, or to any 
necessary degree of accuracy j the quotient will be the answer in 
decimals. Thus : 

1. Reduce ^ of unity to a decimal. 

8)3.0(.375 Ans. 

24 

60 

56 


40 

40 


Note. In tliis operation the numerator, 3, is regarded as a whole num- 
ber, and the point placed immediately after it. The cyphers added have 
the places of decimals, and the pointing off accords with therrule given in 
the division of decimals. ^ 

2. Reduce i-, i, and to their respective decimals. 

8 . Reduce 4, and to their respective decimals. 

The proof of Uie Ibrdgoing operation is the same as in the di- 
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vision of wliole numbers, but in pointing^ follow the rule in the 
multiplication of decimals. 

Thus: .375 
8 

3.000 Proof of the first example. 

(Lc^sson 40.) orammar. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Time. Perfect Time. 

To be. To have been. 

Irnpcratwe Mood. — Present Time. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

Be you, or do you be. Be you, or do you be. 

Participles. 

Present, Being, 

Past, Been, 

Compound, Having been. 

Note. From the pr<’vi<)ua questions, the teacher will be enabled to 
frame his own, and multiply the"*! at pleasure. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

The son is taught by the madam. In this example^ the noun, 
son, is the subject of the verb, is ; the son is. Is, is an 
lar neuter verb, conjugated, am, was, been ; inflected, indica- 
tive mood, present terise, first person, singular number / lam, 
you are, he, or son is, and it agrees with the noun, son, in the 
third person, singular number ; rule 1 ; taught is a past 
participle, and refers to the noun, son. 

The madam teaches the son. The brother protects the sis- 
ter. The sister is protected by tlfe brother. Houses are de- 
stroyed by fire. 'Hie fire destroys houses. Joseph works his 
farm J his farm is well worked. It was well bought. She 
may have been at liome ; s'he must have been somewhere. Bid 
her be thoughtful ; be tlioughtful, Mary. Mary, do be thought- 
ful. If you are esteemed, be grateful; if happy, be thankful; if 
sick, patient. 

(Lesson 41.) spelling.* 


stat ute 

stdt'tshnte 

stump y 

stiimp'e 

stead fust 

sted'fdst 

stur dy 

stur'de 

stead y 

sted/e 

sur geon 

sturjun 

ster il 

stcr'ril 

stut tur 

stut'tur 

stern ly 

stern'le 

styp tick. 

stip'tik 

stern ness 

stern'nes 

sub tile 

svh'til 

stick le 

stik'kl 

subt le 

suttl 

stick y* 

stik'6 

subt ly 

sut'le 

stif fen 

stiffn 

sue coiir 

sukkur 

stiff ly 

stifle 

suck ling 

silk' Ling 

stiff ness 

stif'nes 

sue tion 

sukfshun 

still ness 

stil'nes 

sud den 

sud'dn 
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stil ly 

stiX Ze , 

suffer 

syf'fur 

sufjridj 

sulke 

stir nip 

stur'i'up 

suffrage 

stock dove 

stok'duv 

sill ky 

stock ing 

stok'ing 

sul len 

sul'lin 

stock lock 

stok'lok 

suldy 

sicl'lC 

stem ach 

stum'muk 

sul phur 

sulfur 

slrag glc ’ 

strdg'gl 

sul try 

suVtre 

Strang Ic 

strdhg'gl 

sum less^ 

snm'Lcs 

strick en 

strlk'kn 

sum mer ' 

sum'mur 

strict ly 

strlktl^. 

sun beam 

sun'beme 

^strict ness 

sti'ikt'nes 

sun bright 

sun'brlte 

strin gent 

sirin' jent 

sun day 

siln'de 

string less 

strlng'les 

sun der 

sun'dur 

string y 

strlng'e 

sun dry 

sun'dre 

strong ly 

strong'le 

sun less 

siin'ICs 

Strug gle 

strug'gl 

sun ny 

sim'ne 

stub ble 

stuh'M 

sun rise 

sun!rize 

Stub by 

stuh'be 

sup per 

suppur 

BtUC CO 

stuk'ko 

sup pie 

sup'pl 

stud y 

stiid'da 

SUB face 

sur'fds 

surfit 

stum ble 

stum'bl 

sur feit 


(Lesson 42.) reading. 


DioXogn^^ <f*c. — Vermilum, Paints, Varnish, 

Mary. MaiTuna^, you mentioned vermilion and red lead\; 
will you explain tlieiri^ ? 

Ma. Vermilion is a preparation of quicksilver', which I do 
not, understaud\ ; and red lead is a preparation of lead\ ; of both 
these you will obtsiin some knowledge', when you enter upon the 
higher branches of study\. 

Jane. You have mentioned two of the colours used in paint- 
ings ; you will explain the others perhaps\ j also, how the va- 
rious shades are formed v 

Ma. Some of the colours are of a mineral nature\ : as all the 
different chalks and earths\; the others are produced from vc- 
getahlcss: as iniiigo\, &c\. 

Jane. But the beautiful varnish which we use', can be made of 
neither of these substancey\. 

Afa. There are several kinds of varnish', adapted to different 
purposes\. They are composed, however, chiefly of the several 
gums and spirits of wine\. You will find', in some of our 
modern receipt books', the most approved methods of making 
the several kinds\. 

Mary. In using paints and varnish', we must have hrushes\; 
of what are these made\ ? * « . 

Ma. Brushes are of a very simple construction\ ; a quill is 
geneeally used, filled with camel’s hair or ho^’s bristles', and se- 
cQfectvhy glue\ ; a varnish brush', however', is made a little dif- 
fomtx; it is wide, and the hair is spread thin\. 
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(Lesson 43.) ^arithmetic. 

A method of reducing CompouriE Terms to their proper 
Decimal lvalue. 

'Rule. 1. Place the given compound terms in a perpendicu- 
law (column, with the lowest term at tjic top. 

2. Draw a line on the loft, near, and parallel to, the column* of 
terms ; on the left of wjiich, and opposite to each Jferm, place such 
a nninb(3r as will rf'duce it to the next superior term. 

3. Divide theAipper term, and place yic quotient on the right* 

of the term below' it for a dividend. , 

4^ Continue to divide all the terms in the column in the same 
way, and tin? last ({uotient will l)e the true decimal. 

Thus: 1. Reduce £0-13-6-3 to the decimal of a £. 

4 I 3.00 

12 B.75(K) 


20 . 13.56250 

j ^ 

.678125 Ans, 

2. Reduce £0- 19-9 -2 to the decimal of a £. 

Ans. .989583. 

3. Reduce lbs. 0-13oz. 15 dra. to the decimal of a poiiifd. 

Ans. .81109376. 

4. Reduce hhd. 0 - 25 g. 2 q. 1 pt. to the decimal of a hhd. 

Ans. .390873. 

5. Reduce 4 mo. 3 w. 16 h. 37 m. 42 sec. to the decimal of a 

year. ^ 

(Lesson 44.) giIammar. 

Inflection of the transitive verb, Love. 

Singular Number. * Plural Number. 

1st per. I love truth, We love truth, 

2d do. You love truth, You love truth, 

3d do. He, she, or it loves truth. They lovj truth. 

JmperfeeP Tense. 

1st per. 1 loved truth. We loved truth, 

2d do. You loved truth, Y'ou loved truth, 

3d do. die, she, or it loved truth. Tlicy loved truth. 

Note 1. Helping* verbs are of great use in aiding the application of the 
principal verbs to the several mr^ils and tenses. Four of the helping verbs, 
do, be, have, and will, are often applied as principal verbs; but all the others 
arc used exclusively as helping verbs. 

I^OTE 2rThe helping verbs must not be applied promiscuously, but with 
particular reference to their import, and the idea conveyed by them in ths 
respective moods and tenses. 

May and might, imply, liberty and possibility ; can and could, power ; 
must, necessity ; will, promises and foretells ; shall, foretells and declares. 

14 * 
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(Lessson 45.) spelling. 


sur geon 

sufjun 

tav cm 

tdv'urn 

sur gy 

sur'jc 

tech y 

tetsh'e 

sur ly 

siir'lc 

tel ler 

tel'lur 

sur plice 

siir'pUs 

tern* per 

tcin'piir 

siL* ler 

sutler 

tern pie 

tern' pi 

swag ger 

, swdg'gur 

ten der 

tcn'duT 

swal low 

swol'lO 

ten don 

ten' dan 

/swam py 

swow'pe 

ten ct 

ten’ net 

sweat y 

swette 

ten or 

ten' nur 

swift ly 

swift Ic 
swift 71 cs 

tense ness 

tens' nes 

swift ness 

ten ter 

ten'iur 

s\wii die 

swm'dl 

tenth ly 

tcnVh'le 

swiv el 

sww'rl 

term less 

tcrni'lcs 

syl van 

sitvaii 

term ly 

tcr7n'lG 

sym bol 

sim'hvl 

ter race 

ter'i'ds 

symp tom 

slm'tiun 

ter ror 

tcr’riir 

syn od 

sin'Tiud 

tes ter 

testier 

syn tax 

sin'tdks 

tes ty 

tcs'te 

sys tern 

sis' tern 

tetch y 

tetsh'e 

tab by 

tdh'hc 

teth er 

tet'h'iir 

tac it 

tds'it 

tet ter 

tettur 

tack le 

tdk'kl 

lex tile 

teks'tU 

tac tick 

tdk'tik 

tex ture 

teks'tsJifire 

tal low 

tdV lO 

thank ful 

tkdngkful 

thdtsh'ur 

tal ly 

tdl'le 

thatch er 

tal on 

tdVun 

there fore 

t her' fore 

tarn per 

tdm'pur 

thick en 

thik'kn 

tan gent 

tdn'jeut 

thick et 

thik'it 

tan gle 

tdng'gl 

thick ly 

thik'la 

tan ner 

tdn'nur 

thick ness 

thik'nes 

tan sy 

tan' ZG 

thim ble 

r thim'hl 

tar ry 

tdr'i'G 

think ing 

thinking 

tat tie 

tdtU 


(Lesson 46.) reading. 

Dialogue^ &jc . — TAc way' to make parties useful. 

Mary. What a charming party we had last evening\ ; I am 
highly pleased with such parties'. 

Md. I know of no way in which a short time may', now and 
then', be past more pleasingly, than in a circle of well informed 
and unaffected persons. 

Jave. But', I am sure formal companies must be very tiresome\. 

Ma. Companies should not be formalv j if they are so', it is the 
fault of those who compose them\. You observed we were no 
ways formal yesterday'. 

Jane, Oh no\ I because we all liked each other\ ; and we met 
for the express purpose of pleasing' and being pleased. 
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Ma. Now', my daughter', you ];iave artlessly', but correctly', de- 
fined the way of making all social circles what they should be\ ; 
— a source of pleasurcv, of information', and of general henevo- 
lenccA. 

Vl/a7'7/. Uul', mtiinma', duVyou notice the large pearls', so taste- 
fully arranged in Miss Mildmay’s haw' 7 

Ma. ! saw them', and admired them\ ; biit I still more admired 
the gentler deportment' and imaffccded manners, *of the beautiful 
wearer\. I shoiiXl be lia])py', my daughters', to have you culti-^ 
A'ate lier acquaintance', ami mark her anvable l)ehaviour\. 

Mary. She told me', that her pearls came from the EasS 
Indjt?s\. 

Imi. Yes\ ; the seas that surround that country', yield the lat^ge 
oyster from which the best pearls arc taken\. 

(Lesson 47.) arithmetic. 

H eduction of Decimals. 

Note. 1. Tho pnK)f of the foregoing- operation in the reduction of com- 
pound terms, will furnish the mc|^ns of reducing any given decimal to its 
proper value in the terms of an integer. 

Rule. 1. Multiply the given decimal by that number which 
equals one, in the term next below that in which the decimal is 
given. 

2. Point off to the right, as in multiplication of decimals, and 
then proceed to multiply the remainder by the number which 
equals one in the next lower term. 

3. Thus continue to the end of all the terms, and the several 
sums to the left of the p6ints, will b'? the correct answer. 

1. What is the value of .678125 of a £. 

20 

s. 13.562500 
12 

d. 6.750000 
4 

qr. 3.000000 

Airs. £0-13-6-3. 

2. What is the value of .0625 of one shilling? An^. 3 qrs. 

3. What is the value of .^89583 of a £ ? 

Ans. £0-19-9-2. 

4. Wffat is the value of .8119375 of a pound ? 

Ans. oz. 12 - 15 dr. 

6. What is the value of .390873 of a Hhd. ? 

Am^ gal.24 - 2 - 1. 
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Note 2. It majrnot be improper to ol>serve, that in the reduction of some 
decimals, a remainder will continiially occur ; and althoug-h the further 
the operation is extended, the nearer an approach is made to the true frac- 
tion, yet the exact decimal can nevcT be reached. Five or six places, 
however, will suffice for ordinary purposes. 

(Lessou 48.) grammar. 

^Indicative Mood. — Perfect Time. 

Singular Number. PlurLl^NumbfT. 

1st per. I have loved,' ' Wc have loved, 

2d do You have loved, You have loved, 

3d do He has loved. Tlioy have loved 

" Pluperfect Time. 

1st per. I had loved, We had loved, 

2d do You had loved, You had lov(;d, 

3d do She had loved. They had loved. 

l5^ Future Time. 

1st per. I will love, We will love, 

2d do You will love^ You will love, 

3d do It will love. They will love. 

2d Future Time. 

1st per. I shall have loved, We shall have loved, 

2d do You will have loved, You will have loved, 

3d do She will have loved. They will have loved. 

Note. The Second Future Tense refers /o an act that will take place, 
at or iH'foje the time of another' future action j as, She will have loved ap- 
ples before she becomes of ag-e. 


(Lesson 49.) spelling. 


thin ly 

thin'le 

tit tie 

tit'tl 

thin ness 

filin' nils 

tiv y 

tlv'e 

third ly 

t'hnrd'lc 

ton ick 

ton'ik. 

thirs ty 

t'hurs'tc 

• ton nage 

tun'nlje 

thir ty 

t'hur'te . 

top knot 

top' not 

this tie 

t'his'tl 

top sail 

top' sale 

thor ough 

Vhur'rO 

top ick 

top'ik 

threat en 

Vhret'tn 

tc^) less 

top'les ‘ 

thrift less 

t'hrlftles 

tot ter 

tot'tur 

thrif ty 

t'hrif'te 

tough en 

t'Qff'fi' 

thun der 

fhun'dur 

tough ness 

tufnes 

thurs day 

Vhur'z'de 

traf tick 

trdffp. 

tick et 

tik'it 

trag ick 

trddfik 

tick le 

tihfkl 

tram pie 

trdm'pl 

til lage 

tU'Udje 

trap stick 

trdp'sWe 

tiller 


trash y 

trdah'^ 
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tim her 

timlmr 

treb Ic 

treb'hl 

tim brel 

Hm'hril 

trenpble 

trem'hl 

tin der 

tin'diir 

Ires pass 

trcs'pds 

tin gle 
tink cr 

ting'gl 

tingk'm 

tres ses 
tres tic 

tres'siz 

tres'sl 

tink le 

tingkkl 

trick *ish 

trik'ish 

tin ner 

tinfnur 

tril lion 


tin sel 

tWsU <* ' 

trim ly 

trlm'lc 

tip pet 

tjfP'pit 

trim mer 

trlm’mur 

tip pie 

tip'pl 

trill ket ‘ 

trlvg'klt 

tip ler 

tip’jJiir 

trip pie 

trip' pi 

tip Sjfaif 

trp'stdf 

trip let 

trlp'lit 

trip'jmr 

tij) sy 

tip' sc 

trip per 

tip toe 

tip' to 

tiz'ik 

triv ial 

triv'ydl 

tis ick 

trod den 

trod' dn 

tis bue 

tisJiil 

trol lop 

trol'lup 

tit ter 

tit'tur 


(Lesson 50.) reading. 

Dialogue^ <}*c . — Diving for Pearls. 

Mary. Come', sister', quit yonr Avork and draw near the fire\; 
mamma will tell us something about East India Pearls\. ’ 

Ata. Y oil form your conclusions quick young ladyv I did 
not say I would converse about pearls'. 

Mary. Ilut', niamma', I tliiuk 3 mu meant so', though you did 
not say so\. 

Ma. Y’our laudable desire to gain knoAvledge', induces me to 
gratify yoii\. 

Jame, We shall be highly gratified', mother', and very thank- 
ful. You said the jiearl was obtained from a large oyster\; 
pray how' do they get there\,? 

Ma. Tliey are. forjued in tlic shell\j but the cause that pro- 
duces them in the shell is not knowiiv 

.fane. Are the oysters easily procured'? ^ ^ 

Ma. By no means\; this species of oJ^stcr Ijes at the bodom 
of deep water\ ; and the only nibde of procuring them', is by 
diving\. 

Mary. Why mamn)a\! diving down to the bottom of the sea'! 
How is it done\? 

Ma. lAie divers', by tying weights to their bodies', sink them- 
selves where the oysters are supposed to Me\; and when at the 
bottom', fill their bags with tlfem', and are then drawn up\ ; they 
empty their bags', and immediately sink again\. Some divers 
will «tay (k)wm a quarter of an hour\. 

Jane. How snri)rising is the potver of habit\ ! We cotild not 
stay five niimites\. 

Afa. The o 3 J^sters are thrown into a pile', and covered with 
sand', where the fleshy parts rot\; they are then sifted\j the 
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pearls collectedv, clcanscd\, pa!ished\ and bored', and soon after 
appear on the flowing locha of youthful beauty\. 

(Lesson 51.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in the Reduction of Decimals. 

1. What is t}ie decimal of-j^? Ans. 

2. What is me fraction of Ans. .0^. 

3. What is the decimal of 4 ? iAns. .44444~f4. 

4. Reduce £0 - 4 r 4 - 2 to the decimal of a £. 

Ans. .21875. 

5. Reduce Id. 2qr. to the decimal of a dollar. 

Ans. .015625. 

6. Reduce .35 of a week to its integral parts. 

Ans. 2d. lOh. 48m. 

7. What is the value of .15625 of a ton ? 

Ans. 3cwt. Oqr. 141b. 

8. What is the value of .390837 of a hhd. 

Ans. 24 g. 2 qts. Ipt. 


(Lesson 52.) grammar. 

Subjunctive Mood. — Present Tense. 1^^ Form. 


Singular Number. 

1st. per. If I love, 

2d. do. If you love, 

3d. do. If he loves. 


Plural Number. 

If we love, 

If you love, 

If they love. 


Imperfect Tense. 

1st. per. If I loved, If we loved, 

2d. do. If you loved. If you loved, 

3d. do. If she loved. If th^y loved. 


Present Time. — ^ Form. 


1st. per. If I, love, If we love, 

2d', do. If you, love, If you love, 

3d. do. If it love. • If they love. 

(Lesson 53.) spelling. 


trop ick 

trdp'ik 

trou ble 

trub'bl 

trum pet 

trum'plt 

trust less 

tr'ust'les 

trust y 

trust'e 

tuck er 

tuk'iir 


tuftld 


tiifte 

tiim'bl 

tiiirrfel 

tun'nU 


vac cine 

vdk'sin 

\al ance 

vdl’Wnse 

val iant 
v41 ley 

vdVydnt 

vdVle 

val our 

vdVluT 

ven om 

ven' Cm 

ven tage 

ven'tidj 

veil ter 

ven'tur 

ven ture 

ven'tshure 

ver sion 

ver'shun 
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tur ban 

tur' bun 

ver tex 

ver'teks 

tur bot 

tur'hut 

vfer V 

ver'c 

turf y 

turfe 

ves pfer 

ves'pur 

tur gid 

tur’jid 

ves sel 

vel'sU 

turkey 

iur'ko 

ves tige 

ves'tidjc 

ve.^'tTe 

tur tie 

tur’tl 

ves try 

tus can 

tiis'kdn 

ves turc 

ves'tshure 

twen ty 

twen'te 

vie tim 

vik'tim 

twig gy 

twig'ge 

vie tor 

vik'tur 

twit ter 

tlDlt'iur 

vie trcj^s 

vik'tres 

typ ick 

tvp'ik 

vict Hals '* 

vit'tlz 

"g 1.V 

ug'le 

vig il 

vidfil 

ul ccr 

ul'sur 

vig netto 

vin'yet 

vigour 

um her 

uinbur 

vig our 

uin br(‘.ll 

urn! hr el 

vil lage 

vil'lidje 

un cle 

nng'kl 

vis eid 

vls'sid 

line tion 

ungk'shim 

vis eous 

vvt'kus 

un dcr 

irndur 

vis ion 

vizh'un 

up per 

up' pur 

vis it 

viz'it 

up right 

up rite 

vi cions 

vish'us 

up roar 

up' r Ore 

viz ier 

viz'yerc 

up ward 

up'wurd 

vol ley 

vol'le 

ur chin 

ur'tshin 

vol umc 

vol'vdme 

vwgur 

ur gent 

ur’gcnt 

vul gar 

ush er 
ut ter 

ush'ur 

ut'ticr 

vul ture 

viU'tshurc 


(Lesson 54.) reading. 

Dialogue^ <^c . — The Diamond and other Precious Stones, 

Mary. But Diamondsx, ^liamonds are the most pre- 

cious and costly of all the gems in the world\j so my little book 
says^ , 

Ma. Tliey are so', my child', not only from their scarcity', 
but also from their great beauty' and brilliancyv The diamond 
is so hard that it can be cut only by the diamond\j it is what 
the glaziers employ to cut their glass\. ^ 

Mary. In what part of the world', mamma', are diaiAonds 
found\f 

Ma. They are found in Asia' and America\; sometimes im- 
bedded in earth', and sometimes in the beds of rivers\; carried 
there filom the places of their* primitive deposit', by the current 
of the streaiii\. ^ 

Jam. Arc they originally bright', or are they manufactured\? 

Ma. They are found with a thick earthy crust', perfectly 
opftque\,* this is removed by polishing', and the gem appears in 
all its histrev 

Janic. There are many other gems or precious stoncss; are 
there not,' mother'! 

Ma, Ye3\, many others\; but all inferior to the diamondv 
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There is the sapphire^, rcmarkaj)lc for its soft blue colourv; the 
topaz^, of a bright traiispar^t ycllow\; the emerald^, of a dark 
green complexionv; the ametliyst^, dressed in rich purple^; and 
the riiby^, of a varied red cast\. 

Mary. What a charming diversity of coloiirs\! Yet^, aside 
from the diamond^, -I am thf best pleased with the cornelian\. 

Ma. The best cornelians^, or rather cariuilians^, are brought 
from the East Iiidies\; but a poorer kind .is sometimes found in 
England\. 

(Lessen 55.) arithmetic. 

An easy method of Reducing the Currency of any Countrydo 

^ Dollars^ and hack to the given Currency. 

Rule. 1. Reduce the given currency to its lowest or any con- 
venient term, and reduce the dollar to tiic same term. 

2. Divide by the term produced from the dollar, and the quo- 
tient will be in dollars. 

3. Add to the remainder, if any, one cipher for dimes, one 
for cents, and a third for mills, and continue the division. 

A. has £86 - 6 - 5 - i New Plngland money, and would 
convert it to dollars. , 86x20-fG=1726xl2-{-5 -20717x4-j-l 
=82869 qrs. And, 6x12=72x4=288 qrs. Then; 82869-^288= 
$2S7 plus 213, and 213x100=21300-^288=74 cents nearly 

Ans. $287.74. 

Obs. 1. The converfic of this rvle^ will reduce dollars to £., 
that iSj reduce the dollars to the term of pence, or farthingSy 
as the case may require, and divide by the pence in a £. 

Change ^287.74 to £s. 1^287.74x6=1726.44x12=20717.28 ; 

£l=20xl2=240d. Then, ‘20717.28-^240.= £86 plus 77.28X 
20-^-240=6s. plus 105.60xl2-*-240=5d. plus 67.20x4-f-240=lqr. 

Ans. £86 - 6 - 5 i 

Obs. Some particular cases may admit of shorter methods, 
hut this will meet every possible case ; hence, it is deemed 
better than to burthen the child^s mind with a variety of rules, 
applicfihlc only to particular cases. 

r 

“(Lesson 56.) grammar. 

Potential Mood. — Present Time. 

Singular Number. k Plural Number.'- 

1st. per. I may or can love, We must love, 

2d. do. Yog may or can love, Xou can love, 

3d. do. He may or can love. They may love. 

Imperfect Time. 

Ist. per. I might love, We could love, 

2d. do. You could love, You might love, 

3d. They could love. 
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Perfect Ifime, 

1st. per. r may have loved, We nmist have loved, 
2d. do. You can have loved. You may have loved, 
3d. do. It must have loved. They can have loved. 

Plvpcrfect Time. 

.1st. per. I might have loved, We might have loved, 
2d. do. You could have; loved, You might have l(^ed, 
3d. do. It must luwc loved. They n\ust have loved. 
(L(!Sson 57.) speli^in^. 


weallh y 

U'oWh'c 

w'is dom 

wiz'dum 

Aveai)»ou 

wrp’jiu 

■west ly 

west'lc 

wealli «T 

wet- h' hr 

with er 

infh'ur 

wed lock 

irrd'Iok 

w'il Je.ss 

wU'loe 

wel come 

wcTkhm 

wit iie.ss 

wit'jics 

AV(^I1 speut 

wcl' spent 

wit ty 

wU'to 

wcl ter • 

wcl' tar 

w iz ard 

wiz’zurd 

wen uy 

wen’ no 

w DU der 

wun'diir 

west ern 

west' am 

wont ed 

wujit'cd 

wet ness 

wet'ncs 

• w'ord y 

wurd’6 

wher ry 

hwer'ro 

wmrld ly 

wurld'lG 

Mdielh cr 

hwet'h'ur 

worm y 

wurm'G 

whif fie 

Jiwlfjl 

wor ry 

wur're 

whim sey 

hwim'zc 

wor ship 

war'ship 

whii) lash 

Jiuhp'ldsh 

wors ted 

wars' ted 

whii) saw 

hwlp'sdw 

wortlj less 

wdrkh'les 

whip staff 

hwlp'stdf 

wor thy 

wiirt'k'c 

whis ker 

hwls'kar 

wrap per 

rdp'pur 

wdiis per 

harts' par • 

WTath less 

rat'k'Lcs 

wliis lie 

hwls'sl 

wres t?fe 

res'sL 

whith er 

hwU'h'hr 

wrist band 

rist'hdnd 

whit low 

hwifjx) 

wTit ten 

rii'tn 

whit tie 

hwlt'tl 

wrong ful 

rong'fid 

wick ed 

wlk’ld 

w'rong ly 

rOng'le 

wick er 

wik'iir 

xys ter 

zis'tur 

w ick et 

wtJc'it 

yai; row 

ydfr^ 

wid ow 

uad'6 

yq;l low 

^jel'lo 

wil low 

wil'lo 

yes ty , 

yes'te 

wind less 

wind'les 

yon der 

yon'dur 

win dow 

win'do 

young ish 

yung'ish 

wdn dy 

win'dc 

•zeal ot 

zel'ht 

win ner 

win'nur 

zeal ous 

zeVus 

will now 

win!nO 

zeph yr 

zef'fer 

win try 

win'tre 




(Lesson 58.) reading. 


Dialog-ucSj — Coral and Ivory, 

Jane. Mother', sister Mary supposes that coral is a minera] 
but I have doubts about it\ ; will you be so kind as to inform US' 

13 
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Ma. Coral is a sub^ancc produced by a species of the Poly- 
piis\ ; a poor half anima<ed 4 .worm\. I'he animal is supposed to 
form the coral for its habitatioii\; and thus it produces a constant 
supplyx. 

Mary. Mamma^, you tell us wciidcrs\! Where is coral ob- 
tained 

" Ma. It is found attached to rocks^ deep in the sea', whence it 
is oatlicred by'coral fisherim'Ux. The principal fisheries are at 
INIarseillcs' and Mcssina\; both on tht^ norther*, coast of the Me- 
diterranean sea\. ^ 

Jane. Now we arc on the subject of rare and delicate things', 
I sliould be glad to hear something about ivoryv. 

Mil. Ivory is the tusks of the elephantx; and it answers to* the 
horns of oth(;r animalsv* Horn, I und(;rstand', can', by long and 
intinisc boiling', be reduced to a jellyx; and so can the shavings 
of ivoryx. The shavings of ivory burnt in a crucible to a black 
powder', make a useful jiaintx; called ivory blackx. 

Mary. What is a eruciblex, manimax ? 

Janr. I can answiT that, sister'; it is a chemist’s melting potx. 
But, mother, is not ivory frerpiently coloured' ? 

Ala. Y(jsx ; such as nuK, greoiix, blackx, &c.x but I think its 
native, creamy white', >s the richest and most bcautifulx. 

(Lesson 59.) arithmetic. 

E.vcrcises in the Exchange of Currencies. 

1. In 9d. 3-4 New-Englaiid money, how many cents? 

Ans. 13ctB. 5i^ mills. 

2. Change £17 - 1 - G - 2 Georgia money, to dollars. 

* Ans. Ji^;73.14. 

3. Change £117 - IG - G^^ew-England money, to dollars. 

Ans. .'1^392 75. 

4. In !{i;287.74, how many £. Ncw-England,^money ? 

Ans. £86 - 6 - 5 - 1. 

5. B., of Boston, owes D., of London, £762 - 14 - 6 ; how 
many dollars must he draw for to discharge the debt? 

/ I Ans. ^3389.888, 

6. A., in Canada, has an English shilling ; for how many cents 

will it pass in Sutainnah ? Ans. 22cts. 2 mills. 

7 D. has two drafts, one for 134 doubloons, and the other ft)r 
£G37 sterling, which he sold to E., of Boston, at par; how many 
dollars did he get? Ans.' jldS'H.Ql. 

8. Change 21d. 2q. N. York money, to federal money. 

Ans. 22c;ts. 4 mills. 

9. Change £0 - 1 - 1 - 2 N. England money, to cents. 

Ans. 18cts. 8 mills, nearly. 

10. Change .175 of a dollar to N. York money. 

Ans. £0 - 1-4 -3-. 2 

*44is3Dhange .8753675 of a dollar to N. England money. 

Ans. £0-5 3 - 0-f 
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12. Change .53125 of a dollar i*ilo Penn, money. 

• Ans. £0-3-11-3 .25 


(liesson 00.) grammar. 

Imperative ]\food — Present Time. 

2d per., sing, number, Ioa p, or do you love, or love yon. 
2d do., plural nuinl.).^ love;, or love you, or do 3 !^)U love. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present time, To love. • 

Perfeet lime, Tt> have loved. 

Participles. 

Present, I^oving, 

Past, Loved, 

Compound, Having loved. 

Questions on the 22cZ Chapter. 


Arithmetical JExercisca. 
Lesson 15. 

1. What arc fractious? The kinHs, 

&-C. ? 

2. What of vulgar fractions ? 

3. How are they expressed ? 

4. What docs the lower figure 

show ? 

5. What is it called ? 

6. What does the upper figure! 

show ? 

7. Whfit is it called? 

8. How do fractions originate ? 

9. What of the note, &c. ? » 

Lesson 19. 

1. What of decimal fractions? 

2. Ht>w is the XU I it divided ? 

3. What the denomInat*»r ? . 

4. If vulgar fractions, how written?] 

5. What may hence he seen? 

6. What therefore follows? 

7. How are whole numbers distin-j 

guished ? 

8. How whole numbers valued? 

9. How deinmal fractions valued ? 

10. Explain by the table and the] 

note ? 

• Lesson 23. . 

1. What of the iifdc on decimals? 

2. The- 1st step in the rule for add-] 

ing? '• 

3. W^hat is the 2d step, &c. ? 

4.. Whut is the 3d step, &c. 1 . 

6. W'hat the proof of the opera- 
tion ? 

Lesson 27. , 

I, The 1st step in the rule for sulx-i 
trarting ? * 


2. Wliat is the 2d step ? 

3. What is the proof? 

4. Th<^ 1st step in multiplication? 

5. What is the 2d sUpT 
C. Wha> is the proof'/ 

7. What is the note on the su^cct 7 
liKSSON 31. ^ 

1. Tlie 1st step in division? 

2. The 2d step ? 3d step ? 

3. The 4th step ? 5th step, or proof? 

4. What of the note, &c. ? 

I.BS^ON 39. 

1. W'hal is the object of this lesson ? 

2. What the Isl step in the rule ? 

3. What the 2d step ? 

4. What of the note, &.C. ? 

6. What the proof of the operation 7 

Lesson 43. 

1. What the oljcct of this lesson? 

2. What the 1st step in the rule 7 

3. What the 2d step ? I'hc 3d, &c. ? 

4. Tlic 4th step? ,Tiie example? 

LEfj^ON 47. • 

1. What is the^otc on this lesson ? 

2. The*l.st step in the rule? 

3. The 2d step? 3d step, &c. ? 

4. Wdiat of the note in conclusion ? 

Lesson 55. 

1. W^hat is the objectofthis lesson? 

2. What the 1st sUji in the rule'/ 

3. The 2<1 stop ? 3d step ? 

4. The 1 si 01)6.? 2dOb8.? 

5. Whic h the easiest whole num- 

Ijcrs, or decimal fractions, and 
why ? 

6. What distinguishes these from 

them ? 
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Grammatical Exercises. 
Lesson 4. 

1. What is the object of the lesson? 

2. What the o])8. on the sobjcct? 

3. Illustrate by an example. 

Lesson 8. 

1. What is the infinitive moAd ? 

'2. How is it distinguished ? 

3. What is the>t* peculiar about it ?| 

4. What are its tenses ? 

B. How is it inflected ? 

6. What of the note, Ac, ? 

Lesson 12. 

1. Relate the 19th rule of syntax. 

2. Illustrate by an example. 

-3. Can the preposition be omitted ? 
Lesson 16. 

1. Describe tlie imperative rnood. 

2. What of its time, &c. ? 

3. What ie only a hclijing verb ? 

4. What of the note on this verb ? 

B. How is walk inflected? 

6. What are the participles 7 
Lesson 20. 

1 . To what does tliis lesson refer ? 

2. What of the note in relation 7^ 

3 . What the present defective' 

verbs? 

4. What arc those in imperfect 

time 7 

B. What of must and ought? 

6. Illustrate by the examples. 

7. What of the subjoined note? 

Lesson 21. 

1. What is the object of this les-' 

son? g 

2. What of the note in relation ? 

3. Inflect tlie verb through pres. 

time, inf. moo<l. 

4. Do. do. through imperfect 
time. 

5. Do. do. through perf, time. 

Lesson 28. 

1. Inflect Uk, \ 3rb through pluper- 

fect time. • 

2. Do. do. through 1st futpre 
time. 

3. Do. do. through 2d future 
time. 

4. Do. do. solemn, Ac. style, re- 
spectively. 


Lesson 32. 

1. Inflect the verb through the 

pres, time, sub. mood, 1st form. 

2. Do. do. through imperf. time. 

3. Do. do. pres, time, 2tl forijii. 

4^ Do. do. imperf. time. 

B. What of the note in relation 7 
Lesson 36. 

1. Inflect the verb tlirough pres. 

time, p(/'en. mood. 

2. Do. do. imperf. time. 

3. Do. do. perfeel time. 

4. Do. do. plupcrf. time. 

Lesson 40. 

1. Inflect the verb through pres. 

time, infill, mood. 

2. W^hat are the participles 7 

3. What of note in relation? 

Lesson 44. 

1. The object of this lesson? 

2. Inflect it through jircs, time, in- 

die. mood. 

3. Do. through imperf. time. 

4. What of note 1. in relation 7 
B. What of note 2. in relation 7 

6. What of note 3. in relation? 

LES.SON 48. 

1. Inflect through indie, mood, per- 

fect time, 

2. Do. through plupcrf. lime. 

3. Do. do. Tst flit. time. 

4. Do. do. 2d fut. time. 

B. What of the note in relation 7 
Lesson 52. 

1. Inflect the verb through the pre- 

sent time, Bubjunct. mood, Is* 
form. 

2. Do. through imperf. time. 

3. Do. present time, 2d form. 

Lesson B6. 

1. Inflect the verb through prosen- 

time of the potent, mood. 

2. Do. through imperf. time. 

3. Do. through perf. time. 

4. Do. through plupcrf. time. 

JjEsson go. 

1. Inflect the verb tlirough the im 

perative mood, 

2. Do. through the infiit. mood. 

3. What arc the participles 7 
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CHAPTER XXTir. 

(Lesson 1.) Sl*EELIN'G. 

Jf brds of two syllables / a>cccnt on the second ; iwwcls short, 

a t)ofircl (I hord* * af front df f rant' 

a hove fi bur' a float • d ft ole 

a t)rf*ust d hrcst' a foot d fiif 

a briflije d bridge' a fraid \i f rads' 

abroad d»b7'dwd' a gaip d gen' 

ab scond *dh skdnd' a gainst^ d gvnst' ^ 

abstain dbstdne' aggress dg gres' 

a biise d haze' a gliast d gust' 

a byss d his' a gone d gOn' 

ac C(ide die sedc' a luiad d had' 

ac cept d/i sept' a lack d Idk 

ac. ccss dk ses' al caid dl kdd-e' 

ac (?(»inpt dk kount' al cove dl kOye' 

ac cord dk khrd' a Jiglit « llld 

ac. cost dk host' al lay dl UC 

ac count dk kdtnd' , al lege dl tedfe' 

ac cnio dk krdo' al low dl Id to' 

ac ciiso dk kftze' al loy dl I do' 

ac (plaint dk kwCint' al ly dl li'_ 

ac (piirc dk kwlre' a main d wane' 

ac (piit dk kwU' a niercc d mCrs' 

a cross d kros' a mong d mung' 

a cute d kide! a muse d muzc' 

lid diet dd> dlktf an nex d/n neks' 

ad duce dd duse' an noy an nod 

adieu ddoj * antique dntccky 

ad journ ddjiirn' a pace d pdse' 

ad mix, dd 7niks* a peak d poke' 

ado d<lu6' . appal dp ptUV^ 

ad \ ance dd vdnsc' ap peal dp pele' 

ad vise dd vize' ap pear dp pere' 

affair df fare' appease dp jitlze' 

af feet af fotiit ap pend djf pend' 

affix qf files' 'applaud dp pldwd' 

afflict dfflikt' apply- dp pli' 

affray affrd' appraise dp prdze' 

affi-ight affritc' approve dp prddv' 

(Lesson 5 .) reading. 

Dialogue^ ^c. — dOtold, Silver^ Platina, <^c. 

Jane, I hope', mother', you will not forget to tell us somo^ 
thing abhut gold' and silvers 

» Ma. You mean', I suppose', to have me speak of the metals 
in generaly, I must begin by observing that metals are distin- 
guished from all other substances', by four distinct qualities\ ; 
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\Veight\, opacity\, and brilliancy^, and the property oi‘ conducting 
the electric fluid, called lightniiVg\. 

Mary. lsupi)oycI kno\^ what you nican\; you refer to the 
long rods of iron whidi are set up by the side of buildings to 
protect them from light uingv 

7l/a. I do\, my ehild\ ; a^nd since you have been so apt'', it Mdll 
give me pleasure to inforni'yon that the I'od^, is a dis- 

covery of the tnvcntrrnfh century, by our esteemed coimtry- 
inau', Dr. Bcnjamir Franldui\. ' 

Jane. Bui now for the meials\; you said they were heavy\, 
opacpie/, and hrilliant\. 

Afa. Y(is\ ; and have some niJirr propertiesv ; all of which 
coiitrihute to rciKh'r them greatly us(‘ful for tlie ])urposcl of 
ctljimion lif(‘^, and the di/Ferent artsy. GoId\, silvery, and platin.i^, 
are called noldc nuitalsy ; hecaust^ tliey cannot be altered by tirey 
or airy. Platina is the heaviest metal knowiiy ; it is 23 times 
the weight of pure watery ; gold is 19 tiiiu's, (juick silver, lOi 
timosy, lead ll^times^, and silver 10^ times the weight of wah'iy. 

Mary. Where are the metals foundy, mammay ? 

M(i. The ?io67c metals are most abundant in Americay; iron 
is found in almo.st ev'cry part of the worldy ; and lead, tin, &c. 
are very abundant both in Europe^ and Americay. 

‘ ■ ^ (Lesson 3.) arithmetic. 

Proportion^ or the Rule of Three. 

Note 1. This rule is nothing more than the applicati(m of the two grand 
operative princinlcs in arithmetic to tlie solution of certain useful prob- 
lems or practical questions. It is called proportioii, Ixn ausc there is an 
actual relative proportion existing between the given terms; audit is cal- 
led the Rule of Three, because throe terms are. always given or implied in 
each (question by which a fourth term or ans\'^er is b»uud. It is soinetimea 
ralloil the Golden Rule, in consequence of its great truth, utility, and al- 
most universal application. This rule cinisists of two parts : Single pro*^ 
portion and Double proportion. 

Single Proportion. 

In Single Proportion, three terms are always given in each 
proposition by which a fourth term is discovered. 

Of ' the lhree’'giyen terms, two are of the nature of a supposi- 
tion, and the other of a dcmandl 

The term which make.s the demand, is always of the same 
name and kind with, the answer or fourth term. Thus : Sup- 
pose 6 apples cost 9 cents, then what is the cost of 12, apples ? 
The characters wliich imply proportion, arc these ; — : : : : 
Thus : as 6 apples : is to 12 apples : : so is 9 cts. : 18 cts. 

Note 2. It has been common to arrange the given ternis in proportion 
in Bucli a way as to require two distinct modes of stating quc-slions, and 
also two modes of working them. One termed the Rule of Thr'ee Dit-ect, 
and the t)ther, the Rule of Three Inverse. These useless distinctions may 
be avoided, and the obscurity and labour greatly abridged by adopting 
one general rule, and making ail propositions concur with the Rule of 
Three Direct. 
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(Lesson 4.)^ grammar. 

Exercises in parsing. 

Rule 20. Intransitive and neuter verbs, may have the same 
case of nouns and pronouns, both before them and after them, 
prbvided the nouns ar.d proAouns imply the same thing, or stand 
in apposition. As, Mary is the girl studies hard. In this 
example, the nouns Mary and, girl, imply the same thing. 
The firsts is the nominative case to the neuter verb is ; and 
the latter^ is in ^ the same cuse after the verh^ and in apposi-^ 
tion to the first Rule 20. I am he vvlvoin you call. W'e are 
they U’lio played at ball. It appears to be he who wrote the 
verfjp. ^I'hey at first took it to be her, but soon found it was not 
she. He is the man whom we took him to be. He is called 
.Tohn. She was named Mary. His name shall be Immanuel. 
ri(^ seems the father of the family ; or, he seems to be the father 
of the family. We are they. 



(Lesson 6.) 

SPELLING. 


a right 

d rite' 

chas tise 

tshds tlze' 

a rose 

d roze' 

col late 

kol late' 

a rouse 

d rbuze! 

col lect 

kol lekt' 

as (vend 

ds send' 

com binfc 

kom hlmi' 

as cent 

ds sent' 

(om mit 

kom mit' 

as eribe 

ds krlhe' 

com mix 

kom miles' 

a skew 

d sk'CC 

com pare 

kom pare' 

a squint 

d skwint' 

com peer 

kom jieer' 

as sail 

ds sale 

com j)(d 

kom pel' 

as sault 

ds salt' 

com pile 

kom pile' 

as say 

ds sd' 

com ply 

kom ph’ 

as sign 

ds sine' 

com ■•port 

kom port 

as suage 

ds swdje' 

com press 

kom pres' 

as sure 

dsh shurc' 

con ceal 

kon sele' 

a stray 

d htrd' 

con cede 

kon sede' 

at tach 

at tdtsh' 

con ceit 

kon sete' 

at tack 

dt tdk' 

con sent 

kon sent 

at tain 

at tdne' 

con cern 

kpn sern' 

at taint 

dt tdnt' 

con cise 

kon slse' 

at tract 

dt trdkt' 

con cur 

kon kur' 

avail 

d vale' 

con deifm 

kon dem' 

a vaunt 

d vdnt' 

con dign 

kon dine' 

a venge 

d venje' 

con dole 

kon dole' 

a vow 

d vou' 

con duce 

kon duse' 

a wait 

d wdte' 

con duct 

kon dukt 

a wake 

a wake' 

con fer 

kon fur' 

a way 

d wd' 

con fess 

kon fes' 

awry 

d ri' 

con fide 

kon fide* 

oa b^ 

kd hdV 

con fine 

kon fine 

*ca. jole 

kdjole 

con firm 

kon firm' 

ca lash 

kd IdsK 

con filet 

konfirkt 
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ca nal 
ca nine 
ca noe 
ca rouse 
cash ier 
ca tarrh 
cha mois 


led ndV 
kd nine' 
kd nod' 
kd rotize' 
hash ccr' 
kd tar' 
slid mod' 


^ con form 
con front 
con fuse 
con goal 
COP join 
con jure 
con ncct 


kon form' 
kon frunV 
kon f uze 
kon jddV 
Icon join' 
kon jure' 
Icon ndktf 


(Lesson 6.) reading. .. 

Dialogue j f-c. — Steel, Needles, Pins, 

Manf. Mamma', which is the most useful of all the mctals\? 

Iroih; and it is probably the most plenty therefore', 
cheap \5 few of the mechanic arts could be carried on without it\, 

Jane. I think I have been told that steel is made of iron\. 

Ma. It is\; for this purpose', a bar of iron is buried in char- 
coal', and kept in an intense heat for a given lime', which changes 
the iron to steelv In making cjist iron', the metal passes 
throtigh the state of steeK. 

Mary. Mamma', are not needle&^nd pins' made of steel'? I 
thought they were'. 

Ma. Needles are'; but pins arc made of brass wires; and after- 
vv t*rds whitened by l^eing immersed in a solution of tin and lees', 
or the dregs of wine\. Few objects can be more amusing than a 
view of a pin manufactory\. Each pin pn^sses through the hands 
of twenty-five persons\. These unitedly', can make one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pins in one duy\; whereas', one man', 
taking the rough metal', and going through the whole process 
himself', would hardly complete one pin a dayv; so much is 
gained by the division of Itd)our\. 

Mary. How many hundred pins liave I wasted', without once 
thinking how much trouble and labour it required to make 
theni\. 

Ma. Now you know something of their worth', and the pains 
bestowed upon making them', I hope you will be more thought- 
ful', and more carcful\. A giddy carelessness', my child', always 
leadts to some ''evil\; whereas a thoughtful and reasonable pru- 
dence', ever tends to promote some good\. 

Jans. We will try afid be content with this account of pin 
making', until we have the pleasure of going with you to visit a 
manufactory. 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 

Single Proportion. 

Rule 1. Put that term which is of the same name^nnd kind 
with that of the answer, in the 3d place, for a multiplier. 

2. Then, if, from the nature of the question, the fourth termor 
answer, must be more than the 3d term ; place the larger of the 
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two rcmaiiiinfr terms in the 2<1 j)tacn for a nuiltiplicnnd, and the 
otlier in the 1st place* for a divisor. 

3. Mii]li[)ly tlie 2il and 3d terms tojiretlier, and divide tlie 
prodnetby the 1st, and tlie cpiotient will bi* llu* true ansMer. 

"I’liiis : If 6 apples cost 9cfails, what will twelve apjile.'s cost ? 

12 3 4 * 2 3 14 

As 0 : 12 : : 9 : 18 Then, 12x9-108 -0 18 Anf^. 

Note ]. In this qo»stioii*5) rents, is ofthe snine nnme and kind with ttio 
answer, and stand.s..in th<‘ 3<1 place; the aiis\.*er must l)o inorr than the. 3d 
term, In'cansc, 12 apijlc.-; will, at the same rate, cpst inf)rethan h ; then lhro, 
12 occupies the 2d plai <-, and the l ema.inin*? term, (i, the 1st place. Then, 
12 multiplied })y 9, cqteils lOS; whieh, di\id(‘d hyti, giws 18 cents, the 
answer, in the same name and kind with tlic 3d term. 

Obs. When^from the mtturc of the qvestum^ the fourth term 
or aufiv>er must be less' thaji the th 'mi term^ then the smaller 
of the two remaining terms must have the secoud place ^ and 
the larger, the first place. 

Thus : If 18 cents buy 12 apples, how many will 9 cents buy ? 

1 2 3 4 2 3 1 4 

As 18 : 9 : : 12 : 0, Then, 9x12-108-5-18- 0 A?? ?. 

Note 2. Here the answer is in apples, and the. third tonu is in apples, 
atid hec'auso 9 cents, at an equal rate, will huy^ess than 13 cents, the an- 
swer will he less than tiu' 3d term; tln*refore 9, the sirndler of the reniP’'* > 
iny tt'fins, takes the 2d plae<-, and 18, the larccr, the 1st nlace. lienee, it 
is e\'id(‘nt from both <'xainples, that a larjre mnltiplier, uikI a small divisor, 
jModiu es a larc<' qnttti<-ut ; while a small nndtiplier, and a larg'c divisor, 
yit'lds a small quotient. Jtll questions in 8in^dt^ Pioportion may be stated 
end worked in tlic aljove mod«‘. 

(Lesson 8.) GRAMMAR. 

E.rci;cises in Parsing. 

Rtti.e 21. Tlic Infinitive mood or ])aiT of a st nlcncc, may be 
made tlic stibjcct of a verb, and it. is alwjiys in tlie third person, 
singular number ; as, lo be idle, is sinfiil." Jfere, to be idle, is a 
verb in. the fnfinitirr mood, used as the subject of the verb, is ; 
and, is, is a neuter verb, indicatire m-ood, present time, and 
agrees with its siilject, to be idle, in the 3tZ person, singular 
numbc)', rule 1. Not to mourn at Jill, is a yiark" of iiisthisi- 
bility. To read is nscfnl. To fide, is licalthy. Heading good 
books, improves tlic mind. To err is hmnan. 

Obs, The^ infinitive mood or part of a sentence, may be 
made the object of a transUivc verb, or a present participle j as: 

Boys love to play. Mary begins to write. She is h'arning to 
sing. He is trying to skate. Learn of the mole In plough ; of 
the worm to weave ; of the oove to be constant ; of the bee to he 
industrious, and of the ant to he provident. 

(Lesson 9.) spki.ling. 

•ensure en share' gazette gd zet' 

cn tail cn tab' gaz on gdzmm' 

entice cnLi.se hussar huz zdr' 
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en tomb 

en todin' 

il lapse 

il laps' 

en trance 

cn trdnsc'^ 

im brne 

im brad' 

en treat 

en trete' 

iin hue 

im hu' 

es c*ape 

es kdpc' 
es sd' 

im pair 

im pare' 

es say 

ira pearl 

im pert 

cx a(;t 

cgz dkif 

im ply 

im pit 

ex alt 

/ cgz alt 

iiu pose 

im pozc' 

ex cel 

ck set 

im prosf5 

im pres' 

ex cci)t 

ck sept 

im prove 

im. prodv' 

ex c(‘ss 

ck sCf^ 

in case 

in kdsr' 

ex cite 

ck site' 

ill elude 

In klfulc' 

ex elude 

cks klu.de' 

ill crease 

in kresc' 

disc 

cks kiize' 

in cur 

in kur' 

ex einpt 

egzcjnpt 

in debt 

in det 

cx ert 

cgz ert 

in diet 

in dite' 

cx hale 

cgz hale' 

in dow 

in doit 

cx hort 

cgz hart 

in duce 

in d/fisc' 

ex ile 

cgz zile' 

in duct 

in ditkt 

ex ist 

cgz ist 

in dulgc 

in dulje 

ex pand 

eks pdnd' 

iipfcet 

infekt 

cx pcct 

cks pekt' 

in firm 

inferm 

-jey pel 

eks p^t 

in fleet 

injlckt 

ex Vend 

cks pend' 
eks pert 
cksplre' 

in fliet 

injiikt 

ex pert 

in fringe 

infrinje' 

ex pirc 

in fuse 

infuze' 

ex plain 

cks plane' 

in giilph 

ingulf 

ex plode 

eks plode' 
eks plait' 

in lay 

in Id' 

ex ploit 

in quire 

in kivlre' 

ex plorc 

cks plorcf 
cks port * 

in spect 

in spekt 

ex jiort 

in stead 

in sted 

ex pose 

&is pose' 

ill still 

in stit 

ex press 

eks pres' 

ill struct 

in str iilct 

ex tend 

cks tend' 

in loinb 

in tdOm ' 

ex tol 

eks tot 

in trench 

in trensh' 

ex tort 

cks tort' 

in trude 

in trood’ 

cx tract 

cks trdkt' 

in volvc 

in viilv' 

ex ude 
ex nit 

cks ii.de' 
egzult 

^ in wrap 

in rdjt 


(Lesson 10.) reading. 
Dialogue^ ^c.— On Fire^ tf'C. 


Ufa. Mary', my dear', move further from the fircv. It is ui 
wholesome and danji^erous to sit tcD near the fender'. 

Mary, But', mamma', I am so cold\; I feel as though I wantc 
to get still nearerv 

Ma, If y!©u are so cold', get up and jump about tlio room\: 
will cin^jpitc the blood', and make you (tomforlably warrr 
wherei^iliie fii*e', as you now sit', scorches one side', while tl 
otbir with cold chillsv 
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Jane, lliat is very tnic\; I soldonx take, a walk', even on the 
coldt'st da3'S we have', Init I inn wanner tlian by sitting close to 
the fire\. 

Mary. Hut the blazing wood is so inviting', and so cliecrful', 
Ih.'lt 1 can hardly refrain from drawing close to it\. 

Ma. l?cni('inber', my child', how ‘^many hital accidents haye 
liapt»encd from venturing too near an inviting blazcv 

Jane. Yes\; poor Mi^s Foster always conies into my mind', 
when 1 liear of aecidenhs bj’^firev. * , 

Mary. Miss Foster'! lam sun; 1 have n^’ver heard of hcr\; W'ill 
you be so kind as to tell nui about her'? 

^fil. Miss Fost(‘r was about .lane’s agc\*, a healthy', happy 
girl\; cheerful and gay', and surroundeil by many dear and 
temler ndationsv. J\Iany and oft wt n^ the linu'S tliat licr anxious 
mother wanuid lier of the dangtT of sitting loo near the hrev 
Sometimes tlu^ giddy girl would laugh at lier fe.ar.s\; but sel- 
dom would she regard her adinonition', or move from the 
daiigcTv. 

Jane. Poor thoughtless ehild\! I feel now as though I wanted 
to take hold of her', aud draw' her away from the hrcv 

Ma. ll('r error is a very common onc\; — many people think 
Iht'y arc .safe', wdiile engaged in the very act by which others 
liave sutfered\j and', when too late', have found their mistake lo 
ilieir costv 

.Fane. Poor Miss Foster found to her cost', that she could not 
ahvays oscapev 

Ma. Ineeed she did\! While reading', intently', close by the 
firij', a coal fell on her muslin frock', and in a moment she was 
wrapped in a blazc\. 

(Lesson IJ.) arithmetic. 

Sui^s^Jc Proportion. 

Not e 1. It s»omctin..\s happens that the given terms in proportion, are of 
st^'cral naiiif’s, or coirinound terms ; as, pounds, Bhillings, ponce, &c. ; in 
wliicli case, the 1st ana 2d terms nnist iMith he reduced to tlicir lowest, or 
some eon venieiit and like name, and the 3d term to its lowest, or some 
convenient name. Then the 4tli term, or answer, will awcar in the same 
name and of the same, kind with the 3d term. Thjp, however, can be 
hroughl bae.k, by reduction, to any reefuired compouiul terms. 

Note 2. Remember, that to l)riiig a high nimw to a low one, you must 
multiply the higher name by as many of the lower as equals one of the 
higher. And to bring a low name to a high one, divide the low name by 
as many yjf itself a,s e(juals one of ^le high name. These two directly oj)- 
positc principals control every operation in the reduction of compound 
terms. (Sec reduction, ascending and descending.) 

If 2ew^t. 1 qr. of sugar brlug £6- 12, what will 12 cwt. bring? 

4 20 4 

9qrs. 132 s. 48qrs. 

12 3 4 

As 9 : 48 : m : 704, for, 132x48=63,36-(-9=704s.+20=£36-4. Ans. 

Note 3. It matter, not whether the 2d term be multiplied by the 3rd, or 
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rso 

th<- 3d ]iy the 2d, otdy let one of thepi lx* multiplied Ity llie other, and iJie 
product divide<i by the l.st; the cpiotioiit will Ije the answer. 

1. If 4 cords of wood cost 8 dollars wliat will 16 cords cost? 

12 3 4 

As, 4 : 10 : : 8 : 32 j for, 16x8-=128^4=^ffj;32. 

As, 32 : 10 : : 8 : 4. 10 .x;8--128-j- 32=4, proof. 

I. It may hr ohsrrrcd, that of the four teririfi rmployed 
in the pj'opositrjn, tiro are rrferrexi to woocl^ and two to mo- 
ney. And that they are proportionate that, is, as wood is to 
wood, So is money to money ; or, as wood is to money, so is 
wood to money. 

Ors. 2. The principles njmit. ichich proportion is founded, 
may be, thus HI u strafed. 

5f four nuinbers are proportional, the product of the cx- 
Ircincs, is eynal to the product of the UK'ans. Therefore, a di- 
vision, either (f the prod uct of the extremes, or of the product 
of the means, by the first extreme, will sJlive the other extreme. 

Tims: as4:S:; 1(5:32. 

And 32x4-128, the product of the cxlrenios. 

And 8x10—128, the product of the. means. 

Now the last product divided by'the, f rftt extreme, (128-5-4— 
ffives the other extreme, und the first product divided by 
fJ'hjhrst mean, (128-5-8=10,) gives the other mean. Hence, 
the propriety of multiplying the Hd and 3d terms together, 
and dividing the product by the first term. 

(Lesson 12.) GRAMMAR. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Rui.e 22. 'VSdien a noun or pronoun is used before the present 
participle, and is the subject, of no verb, it is in the 7iominative 
case absolute. As, the bt>y btdiig hurt, tht; people sent for a 
coach, and he rode home. In this example, the noun, boy, is 
put before the present participle, being, independent of any 
verb, hence, in the nominative case absolute y for it is go- 
verned by no word in the sentence. 

The storm abating, the party ttK>k up their line of march. He 
being sick, the doctor was called. I'he tree lalling, the horse 
took fright. She 'singing, the birds were charmed. The house 
burning, the family fled. The sun rising, the day was fine. Tlie 
rain hilling in torrents, the whole country was flooded. He liav 
ing submitted his cause, the court gave judgment. 

(Lesson 13.) spelling. 

ma chine md sheen' rac koon rdk kndrC 

main tain men land ra gout rd gdd' 

marine md rcen' subject subjekf 

mis call mis kdwV sub serve svh scrv' 

mis cast mis kdst sub tract svh trdkf 

mis do mis d6& sue ceed silk seed* 
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mis doubt 

mis ddiiV 

#uc cess 

svk s^' 

misgive 

mis fflvi 

siif lice 

sufflze' 

mis lead 

mis IMc 

sur raise 

sur mlze' 

mis spend 

mis spend' 

sur pass 

sur pas' 

mfe rule 

mis rdoV 

sur prise 

sur j)Tize' 

mis use 

mis uze' 

sur tftut 

sdr toot' 

ob lique 

6b Like' 

sur vey 

tsiir vd' 

ob scene 

dj sech' 

sus pc^ct 

sits pekt' 

ob serve 

6b zero' 

sus tain 

sits tdne' 

ob struct 

oh strdkt' 

tra duce » 

trd duce' 

ob tain 

6b tdne' 

trans act 

trdns dkt' 

ob Irude 

oh trddd' 

trails fix 

trdnsfiks' 

oc cult 

6k kvlt' 

un blovvfn 

un hlOne' 

oc cur 

6k kur' 

un bought 

un bdwt' 

op pose 

op pOze' 

un case 

un kdse' 

op press 

op pr^' 

un caught 

un kdwf 

per ceive 

per seve' 

un chain 

un tshdnef 

per plex 

per picks' 

im clasp 

un Hasp' 

[)ol tron 

p6l trdon' 

un clean 

un klene' 

pos sess 

p6z zes' 

un clew 

iin kl u' 

pur vey 

pur vd' 

un clog 

un klog^ 

qua drille 

kd drlV 

un close* 

un klOze* 


(Lesson 14.) READING. 

Dialogue^ ^c. — Death of Miss Foster. 

Mary. Was there ik) one in the room to assist in putting the 
fire out'' 1 

Ma. Yes\; her younger sister was there\; but her fright was 
such that she could render no assistancev ; she stood shrieking by 
the side of the su/Tererv. 

Jane. Oli ! what a scene\ ; what agony the ill fated girl must 
have felt^, both of hody^ and* 

Ma. And yet it is nothing more than your sister Mary may 
realiaev, if she continues her imprudent habit of running close to 
the fire^. 

Mary. Oh ! indeed, mamma ! I hope I am not destined to suf- 
fer such a deaths * 

Ma. Why', my child', if you expose yourself as others have 
done', you lay yourself open to the visitations which others have 
metv. J^ke others'^ you are mortalv ; like others^ ^ you are sensi- 
ble to pain', and liable to acciaentx ; why', therefore', should you 
not', like others', pay the penalty due to rashness' and disobe- 
dieneex ? * 

Mary. But', mamma', I will', indeed', try to obey you', and 
keep awdy from the fire\. Now go on with the 8tory\, if you 
please'. 

Ma. The shrieks of the two girls reached the ears of a servant 
in an adjoining room', who ran to their assistaneex. With great 
presence of mind', she snatched the hearth rug', wrapped it 

4. 16 ^ 
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round t]je suffering girK, and exthiguished tlie flarnesv. But, alas 
llie re]i(ff eanio too latc\. AK that roiild be done by niedicjd am 
surgical aid'', was done, but to no effect\ ; after suffering for abou 
twelve hours llie most heart-rending tortures^, she resigned he 
breathv * * 

(Lesson 15.) arithmetic. 

Practical JJ. car dues' in Sin f^Ie^ Proport ion. 

1. 81 cents will i)ur(:hase 2 bushels of coni; what will !g;31 

buy? vl7/.s\ 7771)11. 3}>. 

2. JnidO.DO purchased 72 yds of broad clotli ; wh;tt will 17 yd 

of it co.st } A ns. )ii;5.12. 

S. 50 cents will buy 7 lbs. of sugar; how many pounds wi 
$>0.38 buy ? Ans. 80 lbs. 5 oz. 

4. $0.76 will buy 12 yards of clotli, how many yards will $16 

buy 7 Ans. 18-1 - 1 - 3. 

5. £1-8 will buy 16 lbs. of loaf sugar, what will 1 12 lbs. cost' 

£0-16. 

6; £9 - 16 will buy 112 lbs. loaf sugar, what will 2Hs. buy ? 

* Ans. 16 lbs. 

7. A. spends 7d. a day for rum ; what is that for 365 days, c 

year 7 As 1 ; 365 : : 7 : 2555d. Ans. £10 - 12 - 1 1. 

Ohs. 1. In this question, the first term is one day ; and o 
one will not divide, the operation is re. solved in simjde mult 
plication ; for, 365x7=2555(2.-^-12 and 20=£10- 12- 11. Ans. 

8. A. spends £10- 12-11, for rum, in 365 days ; what is th 
for one day 7 

At 365 : 1 : : 10-12-ll=2555d. : 7d. Ans. 7d. 

Obs. 2. Here the 2d term is one, and the operation resolve 
itself into simple division ; for, 2555-f-365=7, the answe 
Jletice, when the ls^ term is one, the answer is obtained r 
multiplying / and when the 2d term is 07ic. the answer is o 
tained by division. 

9. A.’s yearly income is $300, what is that for one day ? 

As 365 : 1 : : 300 : 82. 82 cents. 

10. B. .sol(5 his corn foi 59 cents a bushel; what does he get f 

24 bushels? As 1 : 24 : : 59 : 14.16. Ans. $14.16. 

11. C. bought cheese at 7if cents a pound; what did he give 1 

156 lbs, * Ans. $11.70. 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 

Hxerdses in Parsing. 

Rule 23. The verb in the infinitive mood may be used wit 
out any dependence on any gover^g word ; and it is then ca 
ed the Infinitive Mood absoiutc^y^ To confess the. truth, 
wa.s in fault. In this example, the phrase, to confess the trut 
is parsed in by saying it is the irfinitive mo^ 

absolute. 

To his work undone. To be short, let h; 
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bring it. To lay aside jesting, lie was dangcronsl}’^ ill. To be 
up with you, he took it. 

Note. Tlio nnininativo riiRO absolute, the nominative rase inficpencleiit, 
and tlie inhnitivc mood absolute, arc all manifestly ditferent. 

To flaltcT a man, rnist^sliis vanity. ^ To respeet yourself, is to 
rospccl mrmkiiifl. Jh; t nowing llie farl, liis pride was inovcfl. 
If li(^ i.s lotcd, Jt't liiin it in good faith. Slfoidd he return 

it, the ohjeel \\ ilJ )#C! grateful. Jlc; has l)ern at Ijojuc tlii-se two 
liours, and he was seen llie boy. 1 tbjl 3 011, my friemi, go on. 
To be eandid, I bid j^oii go on. Having* heard tlie cause, the 
court adjourned. Pursuant to orders, lie inandn'd his num up 
the Hill, on tlie south side, by flie fort, near tlie summit, llie 
ground A\’as taken agrceabl)'^ to orders. *The sun rises, and ills 
da3^ The sun sets, and it is riiglit. 


(Lesson 17.) spelling. 


nn coil 

un koir 

un seal 

iin sele' 

un couth 

ini fiftoiJi 

un slain 

itn sldTie' 

un curl 

iin kiirV 

un sought 

iin sdwt' 

un deck 

iin dek' 

UTi sown 

im sOnc' 

un do 

itn deny 

un staid 

iin stdde' 

un done 

ini dini 

un striicic 

im striik* 

11 n dress 

ini dres' 

un sure 

im, shiire 

un due 

ini die' 

un taught 

im tdwif 

un firm 

iinfh'm' 

un teach 

iin iefsh' 

un fix 

ini fik^' 

un thrt'ad 

iin t'hrcd* 

nn fought 

ini fdv'f 

un tie 

iin /?/ 

uu gain 

ini g'fnie' 

un tread 

im Lrfld' 

un glue 

ini • 

un true 

un trod' 

un lic'ard 

ini herd' 

un vc'il 

im r dlef 

un hinge 

ini Jihijc' 

un W'ell 

ini weV 

un kind 

inigkyhijf 

un wise 

ini wize' 

nn know'll 

iin 71 one' 

un WTung 

im rung' 
im hare' 

mi laee 

ini lusc' 

un bear 

nil latcdi 

ini Idtish* 

un braid 

im hrdd£ 

un learn 

iin Icni' 

un cast 

imn iedst' 

un less 

ini Ms' 

nn hoard 

*; iin hiyrd' 

un load 

iin Jade' 

up on . 

* iip pon' 

un lock 

un luk' 

up raise 

up raze* 
iip rare' 

un meant 

iin 7nc7it' 

up rear 

1111 rnixt* 

ini miksf 

up rise 

iip rize* 

mi mould 

ini 7nold' 

up rouse 

iip rbiize* 

un nerve 

iin 71671)' 

W'ell born 

wel horn* 

un pack 

iin pdk' 

W'ell bred 

•ml hredi 

un paid 

ini pdde^ 

well met 

wel met 

un reave 

iin reve' 

with all 

with dl* 

iin rol 
un said 

im role' 

U7i sed' 

your self 

yur self* 
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(Lesson 18.) reading. 

Rejlectionfi ; Cotton Plants d^c. 

Mary. Oh !, mamma, I shall never forget this story'. How^tlie 
poor girl must have suffered\ ! "What a change in all her hopes 
and prospects', in the space of twelve short hours\ ! The thought 
makes me dreaA the firev 

Ma. I hope', my daughter', the remcAnbratnee of this sad ca^ 
tastrophe will lead you to avoid the risk of a like painful disas- 
ter\. 

Jane, Muslins and calicoes are so very easily set on fire', and 
they burn so quick', that for children they must be dangerous 
c4othing\. 

Ma. They certainly are\ ; and yet no fabric is more generally 
worn\. It is so abundant and cheap', that the poor find it more 
convenient than any other fubric\. 

Mary. I suppose cotton is the material of which muslins and 
calicoes are made\ ; where docs it grovv\ ? 

Ma. It grows in Asia\, Africa', and America\. Some of the 
cotton plants arc annuals\; that is,' they live but for one season\; 
others are perennials', and live many seasonsy. These are 
^^uned', and not allow^ed to grow above four or five feet high\. 
The- pods in which the cotton is enclosed, are gathered twice a 
year\ ; in November' and in Februaryy. These pods are general- 
ly as large as a good sized applc\ ; and, when picked', they are 
dried in the sun\. When dry', and the outer husks arc taken otf', 
and the seeds taken out by a mill', then the cotton is picked 
clean by women\, packed in large sacks', and sent to markety. 

(Lesson^lO.) arithmetic. 

Practical Exercises in Single Proportion. 

12. If 103galls. of molasses cost iV7 - 4 - 8 j what will 1 gallon 

cost ? Ans. £0-3-4. 

13. A. failed in trade, and owed ^29475, his effects sold for 
^21894.03 ; 'what will he pay on the dollar? Ans. ^0.74.2. 

14. B. compoijhded with his creditors for £0 - 12 - 6 on the 

£ ; what wil1*£1000 draw ? Ans. £625. 

15. C’s. income is !$890.15 a year ; how much may he spend 

each day, and lay by ^120 ? Ans. 2.11. 

16. D’s. yearly income was $1333, and he spent $2.14, each 

day ; what did he lay by ? Avis. $551.90. 

17. E. bought a farm of 225 ac:^s, at $43.75 an acre ; what 

was the whole cost? Ans. $9843.75. 

18. D. is worth $1786.67, and is taxed 12 cents on aidollai ; to 

what does the tax amount ? Ans. $214.40. , 

19. F. bought 17cwt. 3qrs. ITlbs. of tobacco for $320.80 ; what 

did he pay for an ounce? Ans. 1 cent. 
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(Lesson 20.)^ grammar. 

I^lUpsif% 

Note. Kllipeis implies the omission of a word or words, by which unne- 
cessai-y iJid disagrcf'iiblc repetitions are avoi<led, while the sense is rerdcr- 
cch siiffieiently obvious. Thuty— fty sayiiifr .hiseph is a. leiu ned man, 
and Josepli is a wise man, ami Jo.^i ph i*; a Isappy nr.ui, the lepctition ol 
the noun .losepli heroines tedious and ■•lff-i..-ive ; ii.i may lie reniedied 
by employ inir ihbp.'is. 'I'liiis : Jo:-.ej'ih i.-! a learned, wijij', and liajipy inn. 
AI1M0.-.I all compound simtinces a|•<^ move or less elli[»licul ; hid iu par ng’, 
the words must he Supplied. Whenever the omission of woi ds tci Is to 
— aken the strentd.li of a sentence, or obscure its meaning’, they should be* 
cxprc8.sod in full. 

Thus: — .Tosoph will pardon wlio opposes liis wishes — tlie 
omTssion of the piononn, him, after tl^e verb, i)ardtni, oliscures 
the sense. A beautiful field and trees, is also improper ; for c^in- 
junclions connect nouns in the same limitations ; hence, by sup- 
plying tlie ellii>sis, the sentence . would read thus. A beautiful 
field, and a bt^uiilifiil trees. 

Exercised in Parsing. 

Note. In the following exorcises, the same woid becomes, in different 
relations, adiffeicnt part of spcc<fh. 

Tlie sun was jih asant, and the day w^as calm. After a storm, 
conics a calm, lie subdued juission and*(^alined it. A little, with 
content, is bettiu- than much with strife. Belter is a little/tfWvTtlfi 
peace.', than a groat deal with war. The gay and dissolute think 
little of approaeliing misery. A little thought might set him 
right. He is out of danger, yet he still fears. Fair goes far. 
The fair was held at Boston. 


Questions on the 22d Chapter. 


Arithmetical Exercises. I 
Lesson 3. 

1. What is the subject of this les- 

son 7 s 

2. ^^'hat is remarked of this rule? 

3. Wliy called proportion? 

4. Why the rule of three? 

6. Why the golden rule? 

6. How is it divided 7 

7. Describe single proportion? * 
P. What of -the three terms? 

9. What of the term of demand? 

10. How is proportion illustrated? 

11. Wkat of the note in relation^ 

l.ESSON 7. 

1 . The 1st step in the rule for sta- 

ting? - ^ 

2. What the 2d step? 3d step? 

3. HoV? illustrated ? W’hat of tlie 

note ? 

4 . What of the observation ? 
b. Mow is it illustrated? 

6, hat of the 2d note? 


« Lesson 11. 

1. What the subject of this lesson? 

2. What of the 1st note, «Stc. ? 

3. What of the 2d note, &c, 

4. Point out the illustration. 

5. What of the 3d note, &c. ? 

6. The Istuhs. ? 2d ubs. ? 

I.EseoN 15. 

1. What the objAt^of this Icseon? 

2. What of tife 1 st obs. ? 

3. ^'N'hat of tlib 2d obs. 1 

4. Wfiat do you learn from both ? 

Grammatical Exercises. 
Lesson 4. 

1. To what docs this lesson refer? 

2. What the 2t)th rule of syntax ? 

3. How is it illustrated ? 

I^ESSON 8. 

1. What is the2lBt rule of syntax? 

2. How is it illustrated ? 

3. What of the obs. subjoiijed 7 

Lesson 12. 

1. What is the 22d rule of syntax ? 

2. How is it illustrated ? 
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3. What do you learn from it 7 Lesson 20. 

Lesson 16. , 1. To what does this lesson refer! 

1. What is the 23d rule of syntax ? 2. What is ellipsis ? 

2. How is it illustrated 7 3. How is it illustrated ? 

3. What of the subjoined note? 4. What of the subjoined note? 


CHAPTER XXIV 
(Lesson 1.) spelling. 


Words of two syllables ; 

accent on ihe^jirsU: 

vowels long 

a ble 

d'bl 

blind fy 

■’ blind' le 

a corn 

d'kdrn 

blind ness 

blind' nes 

a ere 

d'kur 

bine ly 

blu'le 

a ged 

d'jed 

blue ness 

bid! n is 

argent 

d'jent 

board er 

hbr'dur 

aid ance 

ade'dnse 

boast er 

bOst'ur 

aid er 

dde'itr 

boast ful 

bost'ful 

hote'mdn 

aid less 

dde'les 

boat man 

ail ment 

dil'ment 

boat swain 

bosn 

ail ing 
al ien 

dle’irif^ 

bo hea 

bo' he 

dl'yen 

bold ly 

bold'le 

al ish 

dle'ish 

bold ness 

bold' nes 

an cient 

dne‘tshdvt 

bolt er 

holt'ur 

^ sel 

dne'jel 

bolt head 

holfhed 

a ^re 

d'zhure 

bolt sprit 

bOw'sprit 

ba by 

bd'bc 

bone lace 

hone' lose 

bai liff 

bd'lif 

bone less 

bOne'lcs 

ba ker 

bd'kur 

bo ny 

bO'ne 

base ly 

bdse'le 

bo rax 

hO'rdks 

base ness 

bdse'ncs 

bow ler 

bO'lur 

ba sin 

bd'sn 

bow man 

bO'mdn 

bea con 

be'kn 

bow string 

bo'stri iig 

bea gle 

he'gl 

brace let 

brdsc'let 

bea rny 

be'me 

bra zier 

brd'zhur 

beard ed 

heiird'M 

brave ly 

brave' le 

beard less 

, be^rdl.t'8 

bra zen 

brd'zn 

beard ing 

beer d- ing 

brea ker 

brdk'iir 

beast ish 

- heest'ish 

bree zy 

bre'ze 

beast ly 

beeht'le 

bri die 

brl'dl 

bea ten 

he'ln 

brief ly 

breef'le 

bea ver 

he'vur 

brief ness 

breef'n^s 

beau ish 

bO'ish 

bri er 

bn'ur 

rbean ty 

bv!te 

•'bright en 

brl'tn ” 

bea tie 

b6e'tl 

bright ly 

bnt'le 

be som 

be'zum 

bri ny 

bn'ne 

bind er 

fyimd'ur 

bro ken 

brO'kn 

bi ter 

H'tur 

bu gle 

bu'gl o ' 

bla mer 

bld'mur 

buy er 

bi'ur 

bla zer 

bld'zur 

by room 

bi'rddm 

bla son 
bleak ness 

bld'zn 

bleke'nes 

by street 

Wstr^et 
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(Lesson 2.) • reading. 

Dialogue^ 4 ^. — Preparation of Cotton, jfc. 

Mary. Mamma^, I have been thinking that the labour of pick- 
ing* and cleaning cotton', must be a slow and tasteless employ- 
ment ; and that it must require the Ume of a great many wo- 
men\. But what course does the cotton take', after it is packed 
for markets ? 

Ma. It is exported to foreign countries', and committed to the 
hands of the marfufacturer\. Cotton constitutes an article of im- ’ 
mense trade\ ; it employs a vast ciish capital', and gives encou- 
ragement to many thousands of industrious men\, women', and 
chil^ren\. , 

JaxiG. Yes\; for the raw material must be picked\, carded', 
spun\, wove' and bleacheds, before it comes into our hand'. Per- 
haps', mother', you will tell us something of the manufactory of 
this articjcv ? 

Ma. 1 would most cheerfully', had I the least hopes of making 
you undfTstand it\. I can only say it passes through a great 
variety of opcrations\ ; and tjiat the machinery', by which these 
are effected', is more curious and beautiful than you can imagin«\. 

Mary. Machine', 1 suppose', means an tmgine\; and export im- 
plies carried out of the eoimtry\; while import, its oppositg',.fa' 
word which you used just now',) is to bring into a coumry\. 
Thus, we expoi't cotton', and import silks\. 

Ma. You are right, Mary\. It gives me pleasure to see that 
you attend with care to the nice meaning of terms\. 

Jane. Poes the machiiuiry go by hand' ? 

Ma. Not generally' ; the whole requires an immense power\ ; 
for the production of which', a steam jaigine is used\. 

Jane. When wc visit the factories with you', mamma', you can 
then explain the engine and machinery so that we shall understand 
thems ; we will, therefore, syspend our inquiries for the presenlv- 

(Lesson 3.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Single Proportion. 

20. A staff 4ft. long, casts a shade on level ^rroun*d, 7ft. ; how 
high will a steeple be at the samcf time, whose^shade is 198 feet 
long? As 7 : 198 : : 4 : 113^. Ans\ 113ft. 2inch. nearly. 

21. The earth is 360 degrees in circumference, and a degree, 

at the eqpator, is 60 geographical miles ; also, the earth turns on 
her axis every 24 hours ; now, how far are the people at the 
equator carried at each second ? Ans. 2 furlongs. 

22. A. carried goods from Boston to Salem, for 1^ cents pr. 
pouydjW^jat did he receive on lOcwt. 2 qrs. ? Ans. $17.64. 

23. B. sold wrought silver, lib. 7oz. 14dwt., at 79 cts. an ounce ; 

jvhat did he receive ? Ana. $16.56. 

24. C. sold 63 ells 1 qr. English, at 07f cents a yard, to what 

did the sale amount ? Ans. $64.84 nearly. 
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(Lesson 4.). grammar. 


Excrci^si in Parsing. 

Joseph has equal knowledge but inferior judgment. He is his 
inferior in strength, but liis superior in prudence. Every being 
loves its like. Make a like distribution of both, and behave your- 
self like a man of sound sense. Seek and (3steem good company. 
We may go or ». lay, just as we like, but, W(3 must choose one. 
They try to Avalk, to sit, to stand, to run, ' and , to lie, but in vain. 
You go to .and fro in the world, without end or aim. As fifteen 
is to thirty, so is five to ten. The proportion is as nine to three. 
He acts in proportion to his means. He wdll pay, for he knows 
the law. It is for his peace. Yesterday was a fine day, bn. to- 
daS^ is still finer. To-morrow shall be as to-day, and more abun- 
dant. Oh ! for better days. 

Time pointed to a city, vast — 

’Twas splendid, rich, and bright ; 

I saw his years fly swiftly past, 

And on that city light. 


ca dence 

(Lesson 5.) 
k&dcnsc 

SPELLING. 

cli max 

kh'mdks 

y.ai tiff 

kd'tif 

close ly 

klOsc'le 

ca ny 

kd'ne 

close ness 

klosa'ncs 

ca per 

kd'pur 

do ser 

klo'zur 

ca ret 

kd'rct 

do sure 

klo'zhure 

cease less 

scse'les 

doth ier 

klOVh’yur 

ce dar 

sc'dur 

doth ing 

kloCh'ing 

ceil ing 

sel'ing 

do ven 

klo'vn 

ce rate 

se'rdfc 

do vor 

klo'tmr 

ce ruse 

sc'ruse 

coal pit 

kole'pit 

cha os 

kd'vs 

coarse ly 

koj'sc'le 

chas ten 

tshdse'tn 

coas ter . 

kostilr 

chast ly 

tshdste'le 

coax er 

koks'ur 

chea j)en 

tshc'pn 

CO bait 

ko'bdlt 

cheap ly 

tshcp'ld 

CO hort 

kO'hdrt 

chea ter 

^ tsM'tur 

cold ly 

kold'lc 

cheer ly 

tffkeer'le 

cold ness 

kold'nes 

chi der 

tsh'idnr 

co Ion 

ko'Ion 

chiefly 

tsliccf'le 

colt ish 

kolt'ish 

chief tain 

tsJieef'tin 

coul ter 

kol'tur 

chok y 

tsho'ke 

cour ser 

kor'silr 

cho r^ 

ko'rdl 

court ier 

kOrt'yer 

k&rtlike 

cho rus 

ko'riis 

„court like 

cho sen 

tsho'zn 

court ly 

kOrt'le 

ci der 

si'dur 

era die 

kradl 

ci on 

si'iin 

era veil 

krd'vn 

ci pher 

clsm 

si' fur 

Cray on 

krd'un 

kldm'dnt 

era zy 

krd'ze 

cla^ er 

kldm'ur 

crea my 

kre'me 
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claim less 

Idam’les 

ere dence 

kre'dense 

clay pit 

kld'pit 

%reep er 

kree'pur 

clay ey 

Iddc 

cri er 

kri'ilr 

clear ly 

kUre'le 

cri sis 

kri'sis 

cleav er 

kle'imr 

cro cus 

krO'kus 

cli ent 

kli'cnt 

cro ny 

kro'ne 

cli mate 

kh'mdte 

cy prus 

si'prus 


* (Lesson Q.) reading. 

Dialogue^ ^c . — The Printing of Calicoes, ^c. 

Jq^ne. A part of the cloth made from cotton', is appropriated 
to calicoes\ ; the printing of which', I ehould suppose', would 
afford some amusementv 

Ma. Many parts of the operation is quite invitingy. The small 
patterns arc imprinted by small blocks', similar to your method 
of stamping Icttersy ; but the larger', are stamped by being im- 
pressed with a rollery. 

Maiy. How are furniture prints managedy? The large 
bunches of flowers must be vary difficulty. 

Ma, In those prints, the outlines are first made by a stamp Or 
roller', and then the cloth is spread upon* a long table', on each^ 
side of which stand the paintersy ; one paints the red', anoili^r,* 
the bluey ; a third, the green', and a fourth, the yellowy. Some 
work the brown stalk', and others tint the leavesy. 

Mary. I think', Jane', that employment would please you\. 

Ma. The noise of the workfolksy, the warmth of the roomy, and 
the smell of the paint', subtract much from the pleasure of the 
artisty. As the calico receives the different colours', it passes 
along the table, till the wAole piece is^inishedy. It is then press- 
ed', measuredy, rolled upon a boardy, marked', and ready for 
markety. 

(Lesson i.) arithmetic. 

Exercises in Single Proportion. 

25. 5 horses eat 10 bushels of oats in one wetfk*; how nviny 

bushels will 35 eat in a like time.* Ans. 70 bushels. 

26. A. bought goods to the amount of jgiSBO, and gained by the 

sale, {j^l90.40 ; how much would he have gained, had he laid out 
but!fi;l50? I}j;51. 

27. 30 men built a wall in 10 days ; how many men will build 
another wall, 4 times as large, in i of the time? Ans. 600 men 

28. What is the tax on .fS)97, at 10 cents on a dollar ? 

Ans. $};509.70. 

20. W3»at is the cost of 2cwt. 2qrs. 251bs. of raisins, at I6cts. a 
ppund ? Ans. ^48.80. 

. 30. The equator revolves through the meridian 15° each hou^; 
in what time will 150® 51' 15" pass through ? 

Ans. lOh y 25". 
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31. $100 in one year gaina.$0 ; what will $3i4.15 gam in one 
year ? Am. $18.85. 

(Lesson 8.) GRAMMAR. 

Exercise.^ in Par.^ing. 

His character stands fair. Damp air lies low. Guilt damps 
his spirits. Sofl^bodies damp the sound. They are still young ; 
let them not judge yet a while. The fevV and the many have 
their faults. Few ^months pass without raiii.. We hail you 
'friends. Hail you'thetmorning star. The hail pelts tin; glass. 
Much money is wanted . Think much and speak 1 i ttle. He took 
much care. His years are more than Iters, but he is not more 
wire or learned. The more he got money, the more he seemed 
to want it. The desire of getting more is not satisfied. 

Time bade me see the lightning’s flash, 

And then turn round again ; 

I turn’d, and lo ! the spring rains wash — 

A wild and trackless plain. 


<lal ly 

(Lesson 9.) bpellino. 
d&le dll cal 

du'kdl 

dain ty 

ddne'tc 

du el 

du'il 

dai fy 

dd're 

du ranee 

dd'rdns 

dan ger 

done' j nr 

du ty 

dfi'te 

da tive 

dcCllv 

dy ing 

dl'lng 

day book 

dd'hook 

ea gle 

e'gl 

day light 

dd'lUo 

car less 

eer'Us 

day star 

dd'stdr 

car ring 

ecr'rlng 

ets'tiir 

day time 

dd'time 

cas ter • 

deal cr 

del' iir 

eas tern 

ces'tdrn 

deal ing 

dcl'ing 

ea sy 

c'ze 

dear ly 

dci’e'ic 

ca ter 

e'tur 

dear ness 

dcre'?ics 

e clat 

c'kldw 

de cent 

do'sent 

e diet 

e'dikt 

deed less 

deedflcs 

e gress 

e'gres 

dcep.en 

dccp'pn 

eigh teen 

dy'tcfln 

dytt'h'lG 

deep ly 

deQp'ld 

eighth ly 

deep ness 

dcej)'nes 

eigh ty 

dy'te 

de ism 

de'izm 

ci ther 

eThitr 

de ist 

de'ifft 

e pact 

e'pdkt 

e'pok 

e'kwdl 

dew drop 
dew y 

dfe'drop 

dii'ti 

e poch 
e qual 

dice box 

dise'boks 

e veie 

e'vn 

di er 

dl'ur 

e vil 

e'vl 

do tage 

d&tddje 

eye ball 

I'bdwl 

do tex;.. 

d&iur 

eye brow 

I'brdu 

drajpir# 

drd'pur 

eye drop 

I'drdp 

I'glds 

I'les 

draywt 

drd'kdrt 

eye glass 

dray'ttian 

drd'mdn 

eye less 
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drea ry d}'G're eye shot I'shdt 

dri vcr dri'vur eye sight I'lnte 

dry ly drzle eye sore I'sorc 

dry ness dri'nes 

(Lesson 10.) reading. 

Dialoffvc^ ^c . — Brown UolUind^ Irish lAnen, Flax, <^c. 

Mary. Now we are f)n tlie sribjeet of cloths^, do favour us 
with an aeeount oi* Hrown Holland^, aijd Irish Linen\. 

Ma. 'J’hose articles are manufactured J’rom a beautiful grass 
green plaiit^, called flax\. 

J(Xoc. AV(! saw a fudd of it last sumiuer\ ; it Ix^ars a delicate 
flow(T of a soft blue cast\. The whole fivld was in bloom\. « 

]\I(i. You are riizhtv, my cliihK. When the flax is riiie"', all the 
blossoms have decayed^, and in their pla(!es, litth^ bowls or close 
cups an; fornuKl to secure the 8eed\. Jt is then i)iilled^, and the 
seed stri])ped oll'\; after which it is spread thin in a tif'hl, where 
the raiuv, the de\v\, and the sun'', rot the slalks\; or, it is put un- 
der waiter^ for a wliile'^, wliere the same process is elfectedv 

]\fary. W hat is the object «f rotting it\? It seems to me it 
must hmd to spoil it\. ^ 

Ma. It is rotted for the puriiose of making the stalk break 
easily, and separate from the fibrous substance^, which is the only ’ 
valuable part of it\, Subsecpiently^, follow the brt;aking\, dress- 
ing^, and hackling\; then it goes to the spinners', who form the 
thread', and reel it off in skeins\ ; thence to the weavers', w'ho 
make it into cloth', and', lastly, to the bleachers', who whiten it' 
and roll it up for marketv 

( Lesson* 11.) a w iTii m etic. 

Exercises in Single Proportion. 

34. At the rate (/ 15'^ an hour, how much of the equator re- 
volves through any meridian in llh. 58m. 26 seconds ? 

Ans. 179^ 36' 30". 

' 35. Mexico is 100° 6' 45" west of T^ondon ; wdicn it is noon 
at the latter, what is it o’clock at tlio former ? > • ^ 

tAns. 5()’c. 19jn. 36sec. A. M. 

36. Moscow is 37° 45' east of Londop, at Which, when it is 

noon, w^hat is the hour at Moscow? 2 o’clock, 31 min. 

37. The sun comes to the meridian of London, 4h. 45m. 20 

seconds Sooner than at that of Cambridge, Mass, what is the lon- 
gitude of Cambridge? Ans. 71^ 20' west. 

38. Sound, not interrupteii, moves through the air at the rate 

of 1 142 feet a second ; A. at Hartford, heard the report of a can- 
nor^ two* minutes after it was fired at Springfield; what is the 
distance ? Ans. 26 miles, nearly. 

• 39. B. saw the flash of lightning, and heard the report o se- 

conds after j how far was he from the explosion ? 

Ans. 6852 feet. 
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(Lesson 13.) grammar. 

Promiscvnus Exercises in Parsing, 

Sobriety of life is one of those virtues, which carries with it, 
its own recommei idation. Moderation, vigilance, and temperance, 
are high and binding diiticis^. Time robs us of all our possessions, 
except a quiet conscience. Let not the injuries of man over- 
come your foriitudc ; your acts of kinJness may overbalance 
them. The cheering hope of a better world, enables us to bear 
the trials of this, witli ji better grace. The highest wrongs and 
rankest troubles, which fall to tlie lot of man, may be traced to 
the love of wealth, of power, or of vain glory. Contentment is 
tlje inmate of but few families. 

Time pointed to a lovely maid 
In youth’s alluring bloom ; 

He piiss’d ; I saw her beauty fade, 

And then sink to the tomb. 


(Lt^SS0nl3.) SPELLING. 


fa blc 

fd'hl 

flay er 

fld'ur 

face less 

fdse'lcs 

flee cy 

Jie'se 

,,face iiig 

fds'ing 

flee er 

fle'ur 

failing 

faVing 

fleet ly 

Jleet'le 

fail lire 

f die' V are 

fleet ness 

Jiectnes 

faint ing 

fdnt%ng 

fligh ty 

fii'te 

faint ly 

fdnt'ld 

fly blow 

fil'blo 

faint ness 

fdnt'ncs 

fly er 

fli'ur 

fai ry 

fare 

foa my 

fo'me 

faith ful 

fdlt'h'ful 

fo cal 

fo'kdl 

faith less 

fdt'h'lcs 

fo cus 

fO'kus 

fame less 

fdme'les 

foe man 

fo'mdn 

fam ous 

fdm'us 

force less 

forse'les 

fa vour 

fd'vur 

fore cast 

fore'kdst 

fear ful 

fere'ful 

fore lock 

fw'e'lok 

fear less 

fereles 

fore sight 

fore'site 

feast er 

,ffeest’ur 

for ger 

fore'jur 

feast rite 

f^t'rite 

, four fold 

fore'fold 

fea ture 

fe'tshure 

four teen 

fore'teen 

fee ble 

fe’bl 

fourth ly 

forVh'le 

feed er 

feed'ur 

frail ness 

frdle'nds 

feet less 

feet'les 

fr^il ly 

frdle'le 

feu dal 

fu'ddl 

freak ish 

freek'ish 

fe ver 

fe'vur 

free dom 

fre'dwm, 

few cl 

fu'el 

free ly , 

free'le 

few ness 

fu'ncs 

free ness 

free'nes 

fi bre 

fl'bur 

fri er 

fri'ur 

fi brous 

fi'brus 

fri day 

fn'dd 

fierce ly 

feerse'le 

frigh ten 

fri'tn 

fight ing 

fusing 

fright fill 

fnte'f&l 
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r \RT — 

fil ings fiY'ingz fii el fyt!il 

find or f md ivr fu muge fu'maje 

fine Jy ftne'le fu my fu'me 

fine ness fijw'nes fu ry fu're 

fire 4ock fire'lok fu sil jii'zU 

fire wood f ire' wild fu sioR fu'zfiun 

fjro ing jlrclng fu tile 

fla my fld'mH fu turc fd't'shure 

fia vour jidhiir 

(Lesson 14.) READING, 

Dialng-ue, df-c. — Ilemp^ Hats, 

J\lhry, Mamma, is not hemp used als© for making cloth^ ? * 

Ma. Ycs\ ; liomp is a tall handsome plant', and grows in 
large fields, the same as flax\ ; and it undergoes a similar prepa- 
••atioiiv. It has Ixm known to grow twenty-five feet high\. 

Jane. Is the hemp plant as pretty as the flax plant' ? 

M(i. Ill some respects it is quite as pretty\, but less delicate^ 
The finer kinds only are used for making cloth' ; the coarser 
kinds are made into canvusv, ^ppos'^jand cablesv The linen made 
of hemp', is not so soft and delicate as that made of flax\; but 4 
is strong! r' and more diirablex. • 

Man/, 1 was this morning looking at Papa’s hatv; pray how * 
is that produced \ ? 

Ma. Hals, my child, arc made of the hair and wool of seve- 
ral animuls\ ; the heaver\, the goat', and the rabbil\ ; but the best 
hats are made of ihebeaverv. 

Mary. That is quite new td'me\ ; I thought hats were made 
of skiusv. 

Ma. The long and shol-t hair of th« above mentioned animals' 
arc carefully shaved ofl‘ the skins', and well mixed\ ; the whole is 
then Ijcateii into one, mass', from which the workman takes the 
quantity iiec'.essary for a hat\.* This he mats together, rolls it', 
and forms the proper textiircx ; he then shapes it in a mould', and 
reduces it to the nujuired fasliioib. The hat then passes into the 
hands of the finisher', where it is trimmed' and iji^de ready for 
use\. , 

(Lesson 15.) ifniTHMETic. 


Exercises in Single Proportion. 


40. 20 horses eat 70 bushels of oats in 3 weeks, how 

many bushels will G horses eat in the same time? Ans. 21. 

Thus: As 20 : 6 : : 70 « 21 

Note. Thestatcirient of every jft'ithnictical prop«^ition requires thought, 
and in many cases, careful and particular consideration, hi the last ques- 
tion}* thoierippeur to be four terms given, and, at first view, the scholar may 
be at a loss to know which of the four is to be rejected in the operation. — 
pht upon exsmiination, he will find the throe weelcs equally applicable to the 
supposition sfnd the demand. Hence, not a part of uie terms in the propo- 
sition. 


A’s family of 10 persons, use 6 biwhcls of malt in 2 

17 
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} 

months ; how many bushels w^ill serve them, v. hen the family is 
increased to 15 persons ? . Arts. 9 bushels. 

42. B. gives $6 for the use of for 12 moiitlis ; wliat must 

he give for the use of ^357.82 ? Ans. !pv21.47 nearly. 

43. If IgllOO in 12 months gain ^6, what principal will gaiii^lhe 

same in 8 months ? <■ Ans. ^150. 

(Lesson 16.) grammar. 

Exe raises in Par si fig. 

Few have made any great figure in the literary world, who, in 
early life, did not give some evidence of a love of books. The 
boy that loves his school, his books, liis teacher, and his duty, and 
that seeks knowledge from the innate love which he bears t*) it ; 
ancl that is lead in tlie right path, can, must, and will rise to great- 
ness upon the strength of his own genius. In every station of 
life, such a boy, as he advances towards maturity and usefulness, 
will acquire solid r(!])Utation. On the furiu, by the counter, at the 
bar, in the field, the senate, or the pulpit, in the arts, on the ocean, 
or in the shades of retirement, he can, lie must, he will rise ; he 
will be useful, honoured and happy. 

Time shook him in the northern blast; 

I'hrew back his hoary hair ; 

Then, one stern look upon me cast, 

And took his flight in air. 


gai ly 

tLiCsson 1/.; 

galle 

SPELLING. 

gro ccr 

gro'sur 

gain ful 

gdiie'fid 

gross ly 

gros’Le 

gainly 

gdne'lc 

gross ness 

gros'nes 

gain less 

gdnc'lcs . 

gui der 

gyi'dur 

gain say 

gdne'sd 

has ten 

has'sn 

goal or 

jdlcur 

has ty 

hds'te ' 

gate way 

gdtc'wd 

. ha ter 

hd'tur 

gau ger 

gd'jur 

ha ven 

hd'vn 

gay ly 

gdCle 

haut boy 

ho'bdG 

gay ness ^ 

g tines 

ha zel 

hd'zl 

ga zer 

gd'zdr 

ha zy 

fidze 

ge nus 

•je'nus 

heal ing 

Mle'ing 

gew gaw 

ga'gdu} 

hea per 

M'pur 

ghost ly 

gOst'le 

hea py 

he'pe 

gi ant 

jl'dnt 

hear er 

here'uT 

gi ber 

ji'bur 

hear ing 

Mre'ing 

gla zier 

gld'zhur 

heat er 

het'ur 

gleam y 

gle'me 

glerJur 

'• hea then 

he'thcn 

glean er 

heath y 

Mt'h'e 

glean ing 

glen'ing 

heed less 

Med'ics 

:^le by 

glebe 

height en 

httn 

gli der 

glidiir 

hei nous 

hd'nus 

glo bous 

glo' bus 

high land 

hl'ldnd 

•Jo rv 

glo're 

high ly 

hi'le 
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gno mon 

^6’ mon 

high ness 

hVnes 

goat herd 

goie'kerd 

^liigh way 

hi'wd 

goat ish 

gote'ish 

hill der 

hm'dur 

gold en 

ffold'dn 

hoar frost 

hOrefrost 

. grace ful 

gra^efid 

hoard cr 

hord'ur 

grace less 

grase'les 

hoarse ly 

hCyrse'le 

gra cious 

grd'shiis 

hoa ry 

^ ho re 

gra zier 

grd'zfLiir 

hoi der 

hol'dur 

grave less 

f^dvc'Jes 

liQ ly 

ho'le 

grave ly 

grave'le 

homg ly 

home'le 

gra vy 

grd've 

hope less 

hop'les 

^gray ness 

"grd'ncs 

ho sier 

ho'zhur 

gra zier 

grd'zhur 

h os *1688 

hos'te^' 

grea sy 

gre'zc 

huge ly 

huje'le 

great ly 

grdte'le 

huge ness 

Mtje'nes 

great ness 

grate'nes 

hu mour 

yifmur 

gree dy 

gre'de 

hy dra 

hl'drd 

grind cr 

grlnd'ur 

hy men 

hi'mcn 

grip cr 

grip'ut' 

hy phen 

hifcn 


(Lesson 18.) reading. 

Dialogitjc^ Sfc. — Of the sever ah Spices, 

Mary. Mamma', while you and Papa were from home', last 
evening', we were obscr\nng, how happily we had passed the af- 
ternoons of the “ by gone seasonv” 

Ma. Not only happily', but I hope profitably\ ; for your atten- 
tion has been directed to what is useful as well as amusing\ j I 
hope you will recall our chit chat with improvement\. 

Mary. We shfdl', no Aoubt\. Wearied to think over all the 
things which you had not mcntioned\ ; and I made sister a pro- 
posaK ; it was to write a list of what we had forgotten', and adc 
you about them tht? first opportunityv 

Ma. That was certainly a bright ihoiightv Where is your 
list\ ? 

Jane. Here it is\ j I WTotc it without much pains' ; and I fear 
you will not be able to read it\. * * • 

Ma. Why,' my daughters', liclv seems to b?,a curious assem- 
blage of things with little or no coniiexionv 
Mary. Yes\; they are the odds and ends\; we could not help 
making g strange niixture\. I hope', however', you will not there- 
fore refuse to explain them'. * 

Ma. By no means\. Here are things of daily use', and of much 
importanceA ; therefore, they%hould be known to you\. 

J^ne. Shall I read the list', mother' ? 

Mary. *No\, no\, aisterv; let me read it\; I will name the 
tilings distinctlyv. 

Jane. Well,' then', f)egin\. 

Ma. Mary', I hope you notice the good temper with which 
your sister resigns her own wish to yours\. 
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Mary, That 1 do\, mammaxf and I love her^br itv 

Spices stand at the head o/ tlie listv Pray^, what are nutmegs\, 
cinnamonv, cloves\, mace\, popper^, uiul allspice\ ? 

Ma, They are all vegetable prodiiclioiisv Nutmegs grow upon 
a tree found in the East Indies'', aiuKare somewhat like a walnul\; 
being enclosed in a similar fleshy shell, or coat\ ; and when the 
shell is removetj^, a fine,' delicate network appears\; this is raace\. 
Next comes the hard shelK, then a spongy film' and lastly, the 
nutmegv The tree grows large', and is one of the most beautiful 
that adorns the eastern, forcstsv 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 

Double Proportion, 

Note. — In Double Proportion, those questions may be stated and solved 
by one operation, which require two or more statings and operations in 
single proportion. 

In this rule, there are always five terms given in the question, to find a 
sixth term. 

The three first given terms are of the nature of supposition, and the 
other two, of a demand. ' 

' Rule. 1. Put that term which is of the same name and kind 
‘With the answer, in the third place. 

2. Take one term from the supposition, and one from the de- 
mand, both of the same name and kind, and put them in the first 
and second places, as in single proportion. 

3. Take the two remaining terms, and place each under its like 
in the first and second placets. 

4. Multiply the terras under the second place, and their pro^ 
duct by the term in the third place for a- dividend. 

5. Multiply the terms in the first place for a divisor, and the 
quotient will be the sixth term or answer. Thus : 

1. If 6 men eat 10 lbs. of bread in 8 days, how much will 12 
men eat in 24 days ? 

I S 3 

' 8 • 12 12x24=:288xl0±=2880 dividend. 

divisor, and 2880-5-48=60 lbs. Ans. 

(Lesson 20.) grammar. 

JEa'crcises in Parsing, 

1. Beneath this clod, upon earth’s lap of love, 

Lies Coo, late tenant of the* vocal grove. 

Time was, when dress’d in plumes of many dyes. 

He’d spread his wings, and pierced the nether 
Now, low he lies, his day of promise fled. 

He’s gone to mingle with the common dead. 

Come, mourn his fate, let fall the ready t ear, 

A. tribute due to worth that slumbers here. 
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2. Wlien wealth to virtuous(*hjmds is given, 

It blesses like the dew of heaven. 

3. The hapi)iness of human kind, 
Cioiisists in rrlblitudc of mind. 

Tlius sim^ the sAveet scfquestered bard, 
Soft the passing wind ; 

And I recorded what I heard, 

A lesson to mankind.* 


(Lesson 21.) spelling. 


i Sle 

I'dl 

lea 4cage 

le'klje 

idol 

VduL 

lea ky 

Mke 

i vy 

Vve 

lean ly 

lene'lS 

ja cent 

j a! sent 

le^n ness 

Icne'nes 

jail or 

jcde'ur 

leap year 

Itpe'yere 

jeer er 

jecr'rur 

le gend 

iB'jend 

jew el 

j ail 

le gion 

le'jim 

lifzhure 

jews harp 

jiize'hdrp^ 

lei sure 

jo cose 

jokOsc 

le ver 

It'vur 

JO ker 

jo’kicr 

li ‘df 

li'ur 

juice less 

jiisc'lcs 

life less 

life'lcs 

jii cy 

ju'sc 

ligh ten 

li'tn 

ju ror 

ju'rur 

light er 

llte'ur 

keen ly 

kecn'le 

light less 

life Igs 

keen ness 

kccn'ncs 

light ly 

llte'lB 

keep er 

keep'ur 

light iie^ss 

hte'nes 

key age 

ke'idje^ 

like ly 

llke'le 

key hole 

kc'hole 

h ken 

h'kn 

key stone 

kc'stonc 

like ness 

llke'nes 

kind ly 

tylnd'lc 

fcyind/ncS 

li lack 

li'ldk 

kind ness 

li my 

ll'niG 

kna visli 

navish 

li on 

ll'un 

knight ly 

nlte'lo 

live ly 

llve'le 

la hour 

labiir 

li vre 

ll'vur 

la die 

Id'dl 

loa my 

l&me 

la dy 

Id'do 

loath ful 

lot'h'ful 

lame ly 

Idme'le 

lo cust 


lame ness 

Idmr/nes 

lone ly 

lOne'le 

late ly 

Idte'le 

lone ness 

lone'nes 

Iat(; ness 

Idtenes 

lo tion 

lo'shun 

la ver 

Id'tmr ^ 

low er 

lo'ur 

lay er 

lalur 

low ly 

l&lc 

lay m^n 

Id'mdn 

low ness 

l&ncs 

lead er 

ICde'ur 

lu brick 

lu'brik 

lead ing 

Icde'ing 

lu cid 

lu'sid 

leaf less 

Icfe'les 

lu ere 

lu'ker 

leaf y 

We'e 

17* 

ly ing 

li'iJig 
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(Lesson 22*) reading. 

Dialogue^ ^c. — CirfaaTnon^ Cloves^ and Pepper. 

Mary. Mamma', you have answered two questions in onc\ ; 
nutmegs' and mace\ ; both of which appear to b(; the fruit of the 
same lree\. The next is ciniiamonv.*’ '' 

Ma. Cinnamon is the drfed bark of a tree wliich grows on the 
Island of Ceyloiy, in the Indian oceanv The (annanion tree does 
not grow very high', nor is it very handsonie\.^ ^'he hark consti- 
. tutes one of tlie sta))]e articles of ex])ortation from lliat Js]and\. 
I ought to inform you that there are two kinds of cinnamon tree\; 
one, of a very thick and inferior bark' ; tlie other, thin and more 
fragrantx. The latter is the most valuahle\. « 

'Jane. I remember where the Island of Oylon is\ ; it lies to 
the south of Asia', at the entrance of the Bay of BeiigaK? U'lic 
next is cloves\. 

Ma. Cloves are found in many parts of Asia\, ])artieularly in 
the East Indiesv They are the fruit of a trc(^ that grows to a 
good sizes. This also is an article of considerable commerces. 

Mary. The next in order', is j)eppers; which', by the bye', I 
do not likes*, for it is too smart for ihes. 

* Ma. Pepper is the fruit of a creeping kind of shrub', wdiich also 
-.grows in several parts of the East Indies', and in abundance; on 
tlie Island of Surnatras. The fruit hangs in clusters or bunchess ; 
it is first greens, then red', and finally blacks. In tlie latti'r state', 
it is gathered and dried', and put up for markets. 'J'he blac'k pc})- 
per may be steeped in sea water', and tlie roiigli skin rubbed ofl\ j 
it is then called white peppers, and is less pungent than the blacks. 
(Lesson 23.) arithmetic. 

Double Proportion. 

2. If four men mow 48 acres in 12 days, how much can 8 men 

mow in 16 days ? ^ Ans. 128 acres. 

3. If 18 horses cat 10 bushels of (this in 2t) days, how many 

bushels will 60 horses eat in 36 days? Ans. 60 bu. 

4. ^4 pays 8 men for three days’ work, how long must 20 men 
work for lpt40 Ans. 12 days. 

5. B. carries 200 lbs. 40 milcp for 40 cents ; how far wdll he 

carry 20,200 lbs. for .^60.60 ? Ans. 60 miles. 

Note L There is a mrthoUof rontmeting’ the operation ; Tlius: 

6. If 6 men cat 10 lbs. of bread hi 8 days, ivhat will serve 12 

men for 24 days ? 6 : 12 mu „ 12-i-6=2 - 

and 3x2— 6x1 0=80 lbs., Ans. 

Note 2. Here I divide the two second t(h-ins by the two first respectively, 
and multiply the product of the quoticixt by the third term, wliich produces 
the same answer as that in the 1st example. » ‘ 

(Lesson 24.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing, 

1. I stood upon a misty hill, 

But I was young no more ; 
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For time, with many a winter’s chill, 

My cheeks had fi*Tow’d o’er. 

2. Mcthinks it were no pain to die, 

On such an eve, when such a sky 

O’er Canopies the west ; 

To gaze my fill on yfiu calm deep, 

Thcn,J^ikc an infant, fall asleepj* 

un earth, my mother’s breast. 

3. 1 cannot doff a human fcj^r ; 

I know thy greeting is severe, 

To this poor shell of clay ; 

Yet, come, grim death, 4hy freezing kiss 
Emancipates ; — thy rest is bliss ; 

I would, I were away. 

4. With sweetly soothing note, he’d catch the ear, 

And draw from beauty’s eye, the trembling tear. 



(^jjcsson ’zo.) 

SPELLING. 


mai den 

md'dn 

muse ful 

mnizdful 

main ly 

mdiie'lc 

mi| ser 

mvfzur 

main top 

man d tup 

mu sic 

mu'zlk 

ma jor 

md'jnr 

mute ly 

mute'le 

ma ker 

ma'kur 

na dir 

na'dur 

man ger 

mdndjur 

nai ad 

nd'ydd 

ma son 

mafsn 

nai ler 

nd'lur 

ma Iron 

maftrun 

na ked 

nd'kld 

may be 

md'bd 

name less 

name'll 

may day 

md'dd 

name ly 

ndme'le 

may ix>le 

md'pOle 

\ia tion 

nd'sjiun 

may or 

m&iir 

na tive 

nd'tlv 

ma zy 

4nid! zu ^ 

na ture 

nd'tshure 

mea ger 

mc's^ur 

na vy 

nd'vd 

mea ly 

me'le 

near ly 

nere'le 

mean ing 

mending 

near ness 

nere'n^ 

mean ly 

mcncLc 

neat ly 

* *nctdld • 

mea sics 

mdzlz 

nee die 

ncddl 

meek ly 

meek'le 

need less’ 

need'lcs 

meet ness 

mcct'nes 

nee dy 

ned'dd 

mere ly 

mGTc'lc 

neigh hour 

nd'hur 

me tfe 

meftur 

neu tor 

nu'tur 

migh ty 

ml'te 

neu tral 

nu'trdl 

mild ly 

mild'le 

new ly 

nu'lc 

mild ness 

mlld'nes 

new ness 

nu'nes 

mind Jess 

mlnd'les 

nice ly 

nise'lc 

mi nor 

mi'nur 

nice ness 

nisdnes 

mi ry 

ml're 

nigh ly 

nl'lc 

mi ser 

mi'zur 

nigh ness 

ni'nes 

mi tre 

mttur 

night ly 

nlte'le^ 
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mdl'tn 

HAPTER XXIV. 

nine pins 

mne'pinz 

mo rass 

md'rds 

nose gay 

nOze'gd 

mo tion 

mo' shim 

nose less 

nOzc'los 

mo live 

mo'tiv 

no ticc 

nO'tis 

moul dcr 

mol'diir 

•no tion 

71 6' shim 

moul dy 

mol' do 

no where 

TiO'hwdrc 

mourn er 

moriiur 

no wise 

no'wlzc 

mourn ful 

" mw'nfid 

nui fTance 

niisdnsc 


(Lesson 2G.) reading. 
Dialogue^ — Allspice and Ginger. 


Jane. Allspice^, I suppose^, is another kind of pepperv, ir. it 
not'^ 

Ma. You mean Pimontov. It has obtained the name of all- 
spice^, from the supposition that it possesses the flavour of all the 
8pices\. It fjrows in lar^e quantiti€?s or most of the West India 
Islands\. The tree which yitJds this frui^, is one of the most 
lieautiful in the worlds. Its leaves diffuse a most delightful per- 
fume, and its large white flowers^, which appear in rich profu- 
sion^, send forth a fragrance that pth vades the whole region of 
th G’ neighbou ring a t m osph cre\. 

♦ Jane. What a lovely contrast it must form amid the dark 
green foliage of the deep summer woodv? 

Mary. Jane^, I do not see ginger in our listv, we overlooked 
it\. 

Ma. Ginger is the root of a plant/, cultivated at Calicut, and 
some other places in Asia\. 'J’hc plant resembles the bull rushv, 
and its knotty root spreads in all dircctionsy. Wlicn it is fresh 
gathered^, it is soft\, and in that state', it. is eaten by the Asiatics', 
as a sallad\; and' prepared vi^'ilh sugar', forms an excellent pre- 
serve\. 

Jane. I rememb(T to have eaten sopie ginger preserves', when 
<>aptain Shaw arrived here from India, and we visited his ship\. 
It was a part of his <*abin storcs\; and I do not think I ever 
tasted a greater dclicacy\. 

(^Lesson 27.) arithmetic, 

' Dogble Proportion. 

7. If llie tuition of 3 boys, for 6 months, be ^40.20, what will 

that of 60 boys amount to for 4^ years ? Ans. If^7236. 

8. B. lent $186 on interest; at the close of 8 months) he re- 
ceived $198,44 ; what w'as the rate per cent. j)er annum ? 

Ans. $6. 

•9. D. lent $100, 12 months, for $8 ; in what time will $760 
gain $480? Ans. 8 3 ears.' 

10. A. went 240 miles in 12 days, when the days were 12 

hours long ; in what time will he go 720 miles, when the days 
are 16 hours long ? Ans. 27 days. 

11. 3 masters had each 8 apprentices, and in 6 weeks, of 6 days 
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each, their united wages came, to $360 ; how much will 5 
masters, each 10 apprentices, earn«mitedly, in 8 weeks, each 
H days? Ans. $11,000. 

12. If 145 men make a wall 32 feet high and 40 feet long, in 8 
days ; in what time will 68 men build a wall 28 feet liigh and 40 
feet long ? • Ans. 15 days nearly. 

(L^SOn 28.) GRAMMAR. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

1 . Born with the spring, and with th« roses dying, 

Through the clear sky, on zephyrs pinions flying, 

On the young flow’rct’s opening bosom, lying ; 

Perfume, and light, and the blue air inhaling ; 

Shaking the thin dust from its wings and flying, 

And fading like a breath in boundless heav’n, 

This is the Butterfly’s enchanted being * 

How like desire to which no rest is given, 

Which, still uneasy, rifling every treasure, 

Returns, at last, to Gj^d for purer pleasure. 

2. Honour the heart that will not bend 
Beneath affliction’s blast j. 

That puts its trust in God, its friend. 

For its reward at last. 


(Lesson 29.) spelling. 


oa kum 

&kum 

pierce er 

peers'ur 

oa ten 

6'tn 

pi lot 

pi'liU 

oat meal 

ot-e'mele 

pi ous 

pi'us 

o cean 

o'shitn • 

pipty 

pl'pur 

ochre 

6'kur 

pi rate 

pi'rdt 

o dour 

d'dur 

plain ly 

pldne'le 

0 gle 

m 

plain ness 

plane' 7tes 

old ness 

old'nes 

plain tive 

pldne'tvo 

Oa ken 

&kn 

play day 

pld'dd 

on ly 

on'lc 

play ful 

pdafiil 

onyx 

o'mks 

plead cr 

ptede'iir 

0 pen 

opn 

plead, ing 

plede'l7ig 

o sier 

6 zlier 

pli ers • 

pli'urz 

0 val 

o'viU 

plu mage 

plu' mid jc 

0 ver 

6'vur 

plu my 

plu'me 

ow ner 

o'nur 

pope dom 

pop'dum 

pail ful 

pdde'ful 

po rous 

p&rus 

pain ful 

pane' ful 

por ter 

pOr'tiir 

p^yn less 

pdnedf^ 

por tion 

por'shun 

pain ter* 

pane' tier 

port ly 

port'te 

, pale ly 

pale'le 

por trait 

por'trdie 

pale ness 

pdle'nes 

post age 

post'idje 

pa tience 

pd'shense 

post er 

postur 

pa tron 

pd'trmi 

po sy 

pd’zQ 
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pa ver 

pffvur 

poiil try 

pdrtrS 

pay day 

pd'dd 

pra ler 

prd'tur 

pay er 

pd'ur 

pre cc])t 

pre'sept 

pay ment 

pd'mcnt 

priest ess 

prest'ics 

pea shell 

pe'shel 

priest ly 

presfle 

pepp er 

pe'pur 

prime ly 

priTne'lo 

peer age 

pccr'iiljc 

pri or 

pri'ur 

peer cs 

peer'es 

pu ny 

pii'ne 

peer less 

pe&r'les 

jre ly 

pfmy/.e 

ped pic 

pee'pl . 

are ness 

purc'nce 

pe tre 

pe'tcr 

quaint ly 

kwdnt'le 

pew ter 

pii'tur 

qua ker 

kwdfkur 

ph2t sis 

fd'sis 

qua ver 

kwd'mir 

phe nix 

fi'niks 

(lueer ly 

kweer'le 

pi ca 

pl'kd 

que ry 

kwefre 

piece less 

poes'les 

quo ta 

kw&td 


(Lesson 30.) reading. 

Dialogue^ fc. — Licof-Cce and Cork. 

Mary. The next article in the list', is licoricev; will you speak 
of that now'? 

Ma. Licorice is the juice of a plant called by that name', 
which is cultivated in several parts of Europe\; especially in 
England', and in some parts of Spain\. This shrub is planted by 
slips in April', or May\; at the age of three years', it is fit for 
iise\. From the long yellow roots', washed clean', is expressed 
a juice', which is boiled to a synip', and formed into cakes and 
rolls', ready for markelv . 

Jane. In Spain', grows another tree that is very useful; it is 
mentioned in Don Quixote\. 

Mary. Sister means the Cork trce\; we have it in our list\. 

Ma. Yesv; the Cork tree is an exotic\; that is, a native of the 
southern parts of Europe' and Asia\. It is a species of the 
Oak\: and a very handsome tree\. llie bark', which is renewed 
annually', that is', .vearly', is the useful part', but it is not gath- 
ered for the purpose of mfiking corks until the tree is fifteen or 
twenty years old\. 

Jane. Then', I suppose', the bark of the tree comes off in large 
round pieces\. .j 

Ma. It does\, and to make these flat', they are piled up with 
the hollow side down', in damp placp', and pressed with heavy 
weightvS\. They are subsequently dried\, packed', and shipped 
to every part of the world\. Tlie business of cutting corks ,of 
various sizes for common use', is very simplex; though it re- 
quires the finest edge tools\. 
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^Lesson 31.) iyiiTiiMETic. 

Double Propoiftion. 

Obs. There is anotlwr method of stating questions in this 
rulCj which is sometimes 'preferred. 

Fjji.e 2. J . Put that term pf llic supposition which implies the 
principal cause of action, ffain, or loss, in the first place. 

2. That term whicli relates to time, place, distance, &c. in tise 
2(1 place. 

3. And the othei*siippositive term in the 3d place. 

4. Put the two remaining terms of demand immediately under 

those of the same name and kind. * 

5. ^If the blank i)lace for Uie term sought, falls under the 3d 
term, then multiply the 1st and 2d terni^ for a divisor, and tlic 
other three for a dividend ; the quotietit will be the answer. * 

0. Put if this blank place fall under the 1st or 2d term, then 
mulli})ly the 3(1 and 4th U;rms for a divisor, and the other three 
for a dividend, and th(5 <pioti(.‘nt will he the answer. 

13. If two nnai can do 12 rods of ditching in 0 days, what will 
8 men do in 24 days ? 

12 3 

: 0 : 12 ; ; Then, 2X6- 12 Divisor. 

4 5 

B 24 12X8=90X2'^=2304, Dividend. 

And 2304-^-12=192. Ans, 

( Lesson 32.) grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

The other shape, 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none, 

Or substance migl4 be call’d that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either; black ft stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a*dreadful dart ; — what seem’d his head, 

The likeness of a kin^y crown had on. 

When Avorn with sickness, oft hast thou, 

With liealth renew’d my face; 

And when in sin and sorrow sunk, 

Ileviv’d my sold with grace. « 

Where thy true treasure ? 'Gold says, “ not in me,” 

And, “not in me,” the Diamond. 'Gold is poor 
The scenes of business tell us what are men ; — 

T^ie scenes of pleasure, *vhat is all beside. 

Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 

The virtue nearest to pur vice allied. 

(Lesson 33.) spelling. 

ra c(;r rdse'ur sai lor sdflur 

rail er ralc'ur saint ed sdnt'ed 

rail ing raiding saint ly sdnt'le 

rai ment r&ment sa lyr sSt'iir 

rain bow rdnc'bo sa ver sd’vur 
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rain y 

rdne'e 

sav iour 

sdv'yur 

ra ven 

rd'vn 

sav our 

sdv'ur 

ra zor 

rd'zitr 

sav ing 

sdv'irig 

read iiig 

reed'ing 

schem er 

skcm'iir 

read er 

reed-ur 

sci «ncc 

sl'cnse 

reap er 

reeplur 

sci on 

si'un 

rea son 

7:e'zn 

sera per 

ski'a'pur 

reed y 

recd'e 

sea boat 

sc'bote 

re gent 

re'jcnt 

sea hoy 

' se'bde 

rhy mer 

ri'ninr. 

sea breeze 

se'hreze 

ri der 

ri'dur 

sea coal 

se'kole 

ri fle 

ri'fl 

sea coast 

se'kost 

right ful 

rite' fill 

sea fowl 

sefdul 

right ly 

ritc'le 

sea man 

sc'mdn,. 

ri ot 

ri'ut 

sea nymph 

se'nimf 

ripe ly 

ripe'le 

sea port 

se'port 

ripe ness 

ripc'ncs 

sea risk 

se'risk 

roa mer 

ro'm^iir 

sea room 

se'room. 

rogue ship 

rog'ship 

sea shell 

se'shel 

rogue isli 

rog'ish 

soa^sick 

se'slk 

rrl ler 

rolur 

sea side 

se'sidc 

ro py 

rO'pe * 

sea my 

se'mc 

ro sy 

ro'ze 

sea son 

sezn 

ro ver 

ro'vur 

se cant 

se’kdnt 

sa ble 

sd'hl 

se cret 

se'krit 

sa bre 

sd'bur 

seed y 

sced'c 

sa cred 

sd'krcd 

seem ly 

seein’le 

safe ly 

snfe'le 

seign or 

sene'yur 

safe ness 

sdfe'nes 

s(* quel 

sc'kivil 

safe ty 

scfc'te 

sha dy 

shd'de 

sage ly 

sa ie'le 

sha ker 

shd'kur 


(Lesson 34 .) reading. 

Dialogue^ — Of Wool, ^c, 

Mary. In speaking of the materials wliich form our dress', wc 
forgot to mei^^on wooK ; it comes the next in order\. 

Jane. I expect ;nother can tell us something very interesting 
on this subject'. •* I will, thereforej lay by my brush', and give at 
teiitioiiN. 

Ma. The various operations by which wool', which you know 
is the hair or covering of sheep', is converted into cloth', are sc 
dilfereiitv, and so complex', as not to be easily understood, from 
verbal description', and not very easily described\. 

Mary. What is the meaning of chmplex\, mammav? 

Ma. Complex means whatever has many parts involved in cRch 
otherv ; or what is not simplex. 

Jane. Chir best wool', I suppose', is imported from Spain\; om 
the second best', from Englandv 

Ma. Yes\; but we raise large quantities of excellent wool ii 
our 01971 countryx. I will now mention some of the operation^ 
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through which thrs;wool pa^^ses iiitf) cloth\. After shearing', it is 
rlraiis(id' and dri('dN ; it is then lx*ateji',*aiid all the dirt picked out\. 
Jt is lu'xt oih'dv, eardrd^, ainl then slightly sized', and de- 

livcrc'd ((» the weaver in skeins\. Jle sjMwds and warps the yarn 
inlo^i wa l)', and liuni winds k ii])on the beam of his looin\. He 
afterwjirds we<f\es it, by Ihniwiiig the tvmof in the shuttle acroq^ 
Ili(? w (1)', A\'liieli produces clot.hv. tliread of tl^t; woof', should 

be oui- third largna* tluni ftiat of the warjx, 

,1/or//. i>o t'xplaifi war^J and woof tuns\; my ideas are con- 
fuS(Ml\ } ^ ^ 

_l/i/. War]) means the tli reads that extend Icvsi'fhwise of the 
elo...^or Jooiuv; and woof, those which run across the warp', and 
ar(‘ thrown in by metms of the shnttl(^v 'i'l»e cloth is sent to 
(IressfJi^- mills', whenj it is colonnxl, ])urified, fulled, sheared, 
brushed, and pressed^, and rolhid up for markel\. But mixed 
eiolli is generally coloured in the wooK. 

(Ti(‘SSOn ,‘15.) ARITHMETIC. 

Pro/n iscuifu.s' P.rcrcise.s' in and Double Proportion. 

14. Sn]>i)ose a rocket was s«‘n at the inomont of discharge, and 

12 seconds after tlit^ report was lioardj at wliat distance was the* 
gnu ? 2^^- juile^s, nearly. 

15. WluMi a slick 8 feet long, casts a shadow on levcd ground 

12 f(5(^t, how with; is the river across which a tow(;r, 180 feet high, 
throws- its shadow at thesanu; time? Ans. 270 feet. 

10. W'Ik'ii iIk; irdercst of .f};J175 for 3^- years, is .‘it;82.13, what 
will be the interest for .8»H940, for 2.4 years? ^1340. 

17. £10- 18s. pays 15 mcji for 8(lays’ labour; wb at will pay 

32 ni(;n for 24 days' lalxnrt;? £101-8. 

18. B. s;nv th<> tlasli of a gun 1 miifnto 3 seconds, before lie 
li(;ard tiie report; what was the distanco lietwecn them? 

A//.s\ 13 111 . 5 fur. 2 yds. 

19. A. honght 01 i)(;eves, af JH'oO a h(*ad; expt'iise to market, 

lji:20; killing, $33,33; .salt, .$20.07; Itarnds and .storage, $50, and 
he would gain .$051 on the whole; at what rate must he sell 27 
of the beeves in l)arrt;ls ? A7i.6‘*4|^lG80.75., 

(Lesson 30.) Grammar. 

Exercises in Parsing. 

Whatever is, is right; — this world, ’tis true, 

Was nifidc for (k;.sar; — hut foV Titus too. 

And wdiich mon; bless’d? Who c.hain’d his country, say, 

Or he w hose virtue sigh’d lose a day ? 

TIuto is a time when toil mnst be ])refer’d. 

Or joy, by inistiin’d fondness is undone; — 

, A man of pleasures is a man of pains. 

‘ Man, like the generous vine, supported lives; 

The strength recoivki is from the embrace he gives. 

18 
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All this dread order )‘)reak? for whom? 

For thee ? Vile wor/n ! O madness ! pride ! impiety ! 
A little rule, a little sway, 

A siiiibeani in a winter’.s day, 

Is all the ))rond and^mighty have, 

Between the cradle and the grave. » 


(Lesson 37.) spvilling. 


shape ly 

shnprlc 

spleen y 

splcen'e 

shy ly 


spo ken 

sp'o'kn 

shy ness 

shi'ncs 

spor live 

spor'iiv 

shore less 

s/u>rele}t 

spright ly 

sprlte'lGt 

sid(i box 

side hoks 

sta i)le 

std'bl 

sight ly 

site' I e 

stain less 

stane'les 

si lence 

sllense 

stale ly 

stdle'Lc 

sky light 

ski' life 

stale ness 

stdle'nes 

sla ty 

std'tc 

sta pie 

sid'pl 

slay (T 

sla'icr 

stat(i ly 

sfdtc'le 

sleep less 

steejy'Ies 

sta tion 

std'shun 

sleep y 

sleep'e 

stay laee 

std'ldse 

siet't y 

sleet'd 

stce pie 

stce’pl 

slight ly 

slUc'lc 

steep ly 

stec^'le 

sly ness 

sli'nes 

stew ard 

stu'drd 

slow ly 

slo'le 

sti fle 

Stl'fi 

slow ness 

slo'ftes 

sto ic 

sto'ik 

smo ky 

smd'kc 

sto len 

sto'ln 

sna ky 

snd'ke 

ston y 

stCm'e 

snoAv ball 

sno'hdll 

sto ry 

sto're 

snow y 

sno'c 

^?tow age 

sto'idje 

so her 

so'hur* 

strain cr 

strd'nur 

so rial 

sO'shdl 

strait ly 

strdtcfle 

sol dier 

sol'jur 

stran gcr 

strdnjur 

sole ly 

sdlc'le 

strea mer 

stre'miir 

so phi 

sv'fe 

strea my 

stre'me 

sore ly 

sore'lc 

stri ver 

strVvur 

sore nesw 

sorenes 

strol ler 

strOVlur 

speak or 

c spe'kitr « 

sui tor 

sutur 

spe cious 

‘ spelsTius 

sure ly 

simre'le 

speed y 

S'pccd'e 

sure ty 

shure'te 

spi cy 

Spl'SG 

sweet en 

sweet'tn 

spi der 

spi'dur 

sweet ly 

swodt'lc 

spi nous 

spl'nus 

Bwol len 

swOl'ln 

spi ny 

spl'ne ^ 




(Lesson 38.) 

reading. 



Dialogue^ ^c. — Of different Countries*, 

Mary. Of all the countries you have mentioned', I think Asf a 
the most delightful ; it is so warm, and produces so many good 
tningsx j though I am not much displeased with Spainv 
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Jane. Now I like France and ; but above all Switzer- 
lands ; she has such rich vailiesv, nigged mountains^', and simple, 
honest peoplc\. 

Ma. 1 can hardly help smiling^ my daiighinrs', to hear you 
exp»?ss your admiration of c(Anitrics wliicli you )ia\ e never scen\. 

Jane. But we have often read of thcril in our little story bouks^^, 
and you have explained^ to us the useful things yhich they pro^ 
duce\. ^ 

Ma. But then you did not rcad^, probably^, of the violent 
storms\, thfc dreadful cartlKpiakes/ and tlut burning volcanoes te 
which those countries are liablcv Nor have you been told of th(?‘ 
vast ^valanclies, or masses of e:arth and snow, which sometime? 
fall from the iriountains bordering on you/ beautiful SwitzerlancV, 
and bury at onciy, a wliole smiling village in one common grave\. 

Jane. That must be dreadful indecd\ ! These are subjects to 
which my mind did not once revert while you were describing 
their interesting pr()ductions\. 

Ma. The terrific rivers of burning lava^, or glowing, liquid 
fire^, wiiich roll from the craters of Ktna and Vesuvius', spread 
over the plains', and turn some of the loveliest portions of the 
<*ountry into barren d(^serts\. Whole citi(‘s', with their thousandr* 
of busy jicople', have been buried aliv(‘, deep below the molten 
tidc^, thrown from the bowels of these noU^d mountainsy. 

Mary. Oh how terrible must such a calamity be\ ! I would not 
live there for the world\. 

Ma. None can describe the horror of such a scene\. At the 
same time, the whole country is shaken with tremendous earth- 
quakes', and the solid gnmnd is rocked like a cradlev Whole 
islands and vast cities arc sunk in the midst of the sea\. When 
this calamity has passed away', the scorching winds from the de- 
serts of Africa', the Sirocco', rushes along the blooming fields' 
and drinks dry the crystal springy, the purling brook', and the 
juice of every bud and planty*. 

Jane. Weil', mother', I will give up my partiality for those 
countries', and content myself Avith my own countryy. 

(Lesson 39.) arithmetic. i 

Exercises in Single ancL Double PrS'gortion. 

20. A. lent $7^ for 8 months, and received ^79) what was the 

rate per cent, per annum ? Ans. 8 per cent. 

21. B.fe 7 men can reap 84 ucres of wheat in 12 days; how 
many can reap 100 aewes in 5 days at the same rate ? Ans. 20. 

22. C. borrowed 185 quarters of corn when the price was 
19s. ; how much mu.st he pay when the corn is 17s. 4d. 

Ans. 203 nearly. 

g3. D.’s parlour is 30 feet long, and 1 8 feet Avide ; how many yds. 
of carpeting, half a yard Avidc, Avill cover it ? Ans. 120 yds. 

24. 800 men are shut up Avith food for 2 months; how 
. many must depart that this food last 5 months ? Ans. 480l 
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24. E.’s cistern has 4 taps;, the first will empty i1 in 10 minutes 
the second, in 20; the thiixf,' in 40; and the 4th, in 80 minutes 
in what time will all of them empty it '^ A ns. 5.33. 

(Lesson 40.) gj^ammar. 

Kxcrciscs in Parsinf^'. 

Echo, in his al/y round, o’er the river, '^oek, and hill, 

Cannot catch a single sound, .save the clack of yondt r mill. 
As the trout in speckled'prid(‘, playfid from its boson:, springs, 
To the banks a rnlilett tide, verges in successive rings. 

On earth, nought precious is obtain’d, 

But what is ])aiuful too ; 

By travail, and to travail born. 

Our Sabbaths are but few. 

I sigh not for beauty, mn* languish for wealth — 

But grant me, kind Providence', virtue and health. 

In books, or work, or healthful play, 
l^rt my first hours be past. 

That 1 may give for (;vcry <lay, 

Some gfood account at last. 

I stood upon a misty hill. 

In yonth’s primeval bloom, 

Far in the nortji hung winter’s chill, 

In evcrl;i.sling gloom. 

Hard by me stood an old gray man, 

And hollow w^as his eve ; 

Andwdth his long and skinny hands 
lie prun’d his Avings to fly. 



(Lesson 41.) 

.Sl'ELLING. ■ 


ta ble 

tabl 

vi al 

vn!ul 

ta hour 

ta'bur 

vi and 

V'Vund 

t^i lor < 

tular 

vice roy 

rlsr.'rdl 

ta ken 

tO'kn 

view less 

vfVIrs 

tame; ly 

tCimr'lc 

vile ly 

V'llc'16 

ta per 

iapur 

vil<; ness 

viJc'nvif 

taste less 

iast'lcs 

Yi nous 

in'triis 

teach v.Y 

ictsh'nr 

vi ol 

vl'tU 

tear ful 

tci'efiil 

vi j)or 

ly^'pur 

necm er 

tcc/n'icr 

vis count 

in'kmint 

thri ver 

t'lirl'vur 

vj tals 

vi'tdlz 

ti dings 

tl'dinijz 

vo cal 

v&kdl 

tidy 

t v dll 

wa A i- 

wd'fiir 

ti ger 

tV^wr 

wa glT 

wd'iur 

light ly 


wa ges 

wajiz 

li gress 

iV^rcs 

wail ing 

watering 
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time ly 

time'lc 

ti tie 

ti'tl 

toast er 

toat’ur 

to ken 

Ktkn 

♦jO per 

to'piir 

to ry 

tO're 

tow ard 

UYurd 

tra ccr 

trd'.su,7^ 

tra der 

ft*d’dur 

train oi3 

trfmedil 

trea cle 

trr/kl 

t^ea son 

trd'zn 

trea ty 

treUi 

tre niour 

ire mur 

tri tie 

triji 

trite ness 

trltciies 

Iri umpli 

tri'umf 

tro cheo 

ircTke 

tro phy 
tro ver 

tn/fc 
tro vur 

tues clay 

tCtzc-dd 

tu iTiour 

tfi'ninr 

tunc less 

t ancles 

tu nic 

til' ink 

tu tor 

td'tiir 

twi light 

twflite. 

ty rant 

ft rant 

u nit 

yd'nlt^ 

u sage 

yazldjc 

u sahee 

ya'zdnsi^ 

use ful 

y useful 

use less 

y fisc' Ms 

va cant 

vakdnt 

va cate 

vd'kdtc 

vain ly 

luinrlc 

va pour 

vdpnr 

va ry 

vara 

vai ny 

vd'ne 


wai ter 

wd'tur 

wa ken 

wd'kn 

wa ry 

wd're 

wa vy 

wd've 

Way less 

wales 

wify mark 

wd'nidrk 

way ward 

wd wurd 

wca ken 

wc'kn 

wea)c ly 

Wilke' le 

wo> r^ 

we'rii 

wca sel 

wezl 

wea ver 

we'vur 

weed.y 

wee' lie 

wec'k day 

week'dd 

Aveek ly 

wcek'le 

wee vil 

wec'vl 

Avheel y 

hwecl'e 

whey cy 

hwd'e 

whi ten 

hwl'tn 

whit ing 

hwlt'ing 

whit ish 

li wit' ish 

Avhol ly 

hoLe'e 

Avidc ly 

wlde'le 

wi den 

wi'dn 

wide ness 

wlde'nes 

wiel dy 

weel'de 

wild ly 

wlld.'le 

wild ness 

w'dd'ncs 

Avise ly 

wize'lc 

Avisp ness 

wize'nes 

AVO A'cn 

wo' mi 

Avri ter 

rl'tur 

Avri ting 

rl'ting 

year ling 

yere'ling 

year ly 

yere'lc 

yco man 

yO'mdn 

za ny 

*2d'ne 


(Lesson 42.) reading. 

Dialogue^ ^c.-^A New Country. 

Ma. My children'^, I will describe to you a country', with 
which I fancy you will be plcipscdv. A country wholly free from 
volcanic eruptions and poisonous winds', and yet possessed of 
atlmusand advantages' far superior to those which you refer to 
thp sunny regions of Asiav 

. Mary. Pray tell us where that country is\j we shall be greatly 
pleased to hear\. 

Ma, It is that country', which', but a few years since', (com- 
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paratively',) was a dense, d-.rK, and howling wildernessv; the 
abode of the paiitlicrs, the boar\, and the i)rowling wolF, and of 
wild and savage man', more brutal and relentless than the fast- 
ing tigers. 

Mary. Oh, mamma! what a count ry\! I am sure I shall i.ot 
like it^. 

Ma. I wjis bar.ely observing what it tpice was', for the })ur- 
pose of enabling you to und(‘rs1aud more fully what it now i.s\. 
The wilderness of wliitdi 1 sj)ak(‘', has become a fruitful field', 
and blossoms like the valley of Sharoiiv howling* Ix^asts of 

prey^, have gone to their dens in far distant forests', and the un- 
tamed savag(i', to his hunting and fishing', beyond tlie l ine 
inoiintains of tli(\ wcst\. ' 

ATary. Now', mamma', my fears are all liusliedv; pray go oiiv. 

Ma. ^J'liis country is adorned witli every beauty of woody 
ropse\, of rising hill'', and sym-ading dalev, — of hikes that expand 
likesoasv, of broad and majestic rivi-rs', whieli', rushing atnid the 
broken fragments of ilie monnUiin cleft', or rippling tlirougli the 
enamelled valU.-y', now fringc-d with waving wood', and now 
reflecting to the sky the ripening wiu-at fiidd and the growing 
Corn', wind safe their way to ocean^s oozy hod\. 

Jam. That must be a lovely countryv, ind(i(!d\! I should like 
to sketch a view of it on ])aper\; I think I liavo the whole of 
it in my eye\. 

Mary. You seem to refer every thing', sister', to your fa- 
vourite study\; I wish I could sketch landscapes toov 

(Lesson 43.) arith.^etic. 

Exercises iv. Double Projportion. 

26. Wlien the carriage of 2*1 ewt.. for 45 miles is IS tk>llars j 
how much will it cost to convey 76 gwt. 121 miles ? 

Ans. {fi;153.26. 

27. Suppose 0 men in 5 days can mow 42 acres of grass ; how 
many men can mow 385 acres in 13 da3’'s ? Ans. 21 men. 

28. When 35 cwl. is carriid 20 miles for 0 dollars and 50 
cents, how much’N'dll 50 cwt. cost to be carried 150 miles 7 

Ans. ;i^l01.78^ 

29. When 125 dollars in 1 year and 6 months, gain 11 dollars 

and 75 cents, what sum will gain 31 dollars and JH;| cents, in 9 
months. * Ans. !H;663.501- 

30. What is the interest of 275 dollars for 4 years and 8 

months, at 6 per cent, per aiimnn ? Ans. $77. 

31. With how many dollars could I gain 6 dollars in one year, 
provided 560 dollars gain 56 dollars in one year and 8 . months 7 

Ans. {j^lOO. 

32. What if 5 lbs. of worstcxl make 12 yards of stuff, of one 
yard 1 quarter broad, how many pounds then would be wanted 
to make 75 yards three quarters of a yard wide ? Ans. 18.75. 
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(Lesson 44 .)^g:|ammar. 

Kxerciscs in Parsing. 

Attentively the startl'd hoy pernsed 

The wariiiii!* lines ; tJien jrrew more terrified ; 

For, from the ffrave, there seemed to riscj u voice 
Repeating tliein, and telling him of time 
Misspent, of d(^a?li approaching rapidly, 

And of lhe*ilark etcTiiity that folhnved. 

Hid fears inrreiised, till on the grtnmd he lay 
Almost bereft of fet‘1 ing and of sense. 

And tliere his motlu-r found him ; 

From the damp clmreh-yard sod.shc bore her child, 
Frighli'ii’d t(t feel liis clammy hands, and ln;ar 
Tlie sighs aiul sobs that from his bosom came. 

’Twas strang<‘, ih(^ inlhienec whicli that fearful hour 
Had o’er his future life ; for, from that night, 

He was a thoiigltlful, an industrious boy. 

And still 1])(^ memory of those warning words 
Bids him Reflect r^uow that he is a man. 

And writes these feeble lines that others mtiy Reflect. 

Questions on f!Ath Chapter. » 

A rUhmctical Kxerciffcs. 

Lesson If). 2. What of the observation '1 

1 . What is tlic sul)jet t of lliis levs- 3. The 1st step in the rule for Btat- 

Fon ? iiig. 

2. What of the note in relation ? 4. The 2d step? The 3rd ptep 1 

3. What the nuinlier of terms 7 The 4 th step ? The 5th step? 

4. How are lliey dislingnlKhod 7 The 6th step 7 

5. 'J’lie 1st stop in tlui rulwfor stat-l 6. Explain the rule ]>y tl)C exam- 

ing7 * 010 “ 

6. The 2nd step 7 Tlio 3rd step 7 7 . What is requisite in all arith- 

7. The4tJistep7 'J’lie 5lh 8tep7 metical Htatej))cnts 7 

8. >^'hat is the illustration 7 • R. W})y arc they requisite 7 

Lesson 3). 9. Which the most agreeable rule 

1 . What is the subject of this les-j yet considered, and why 7 

son 7 

CHAPTER XXV. 

(Lesson 1.) SPELtlNO. 

f Fords of two syllables ; Accent on the second ; Vowels long. 


be esAm 

he kdmf 

CO here 

ko here' 

be came 

he kdme' 

CO mate 

ko mate' 

be clip 

be klip' 

CO qnette 

ko ket 

be come 

be kiim* 

(le camp 

de kdmp' 

i)e de<ik 

be dek' 

de cay 

do kd' 

be dew 

be da' 

do cease 

de sese' 

be dight 

be dlte' 

de 

de sole' 

be fall 

be f awl' 

dc cide 

de side' 

be friend 

be frend' 

de dare 

de kldre' 
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he gone' 
he gyile' 
be ridf 

CHAPTER XXV. 

de dine 

de kllne' 

be guile 

de coy 

de koe' 

be half 

de cree 

de kree' 

be head 

he hed' 

de cry 

de krl' 

be hoove 

he hoov' 

de duct 

de d.iikl' 

be lie 

be li 

de face 

defuse' 

be lief 

he leef' 

de feat 

defete' 

be moan 

ht mbne' 

de fl'ct' 

de fekt' 

be night 

be nlte' 

do fence 

de fe?is' 

be nign 

he nine 

de fray 

defrd, 

be quest 

he /nvesi' 

de fy 

deft' 

be reave 

he rcvc.' 

de lay 

de la' 

bo seech 

he sccUIl 

de light 

de Ute 

be speak 

he speck' 

de my 

de w% 

be stir 

he slur' 

de ny 

de nl' 

be stow 

he std 

do pict 

deplkt' 

be stroAV 

he str(i 

de pr(‘ss 

de pres 

be tray 

he trd' 

de scent 

de sent' 

be wail 

he wale' 

dc scry 

de skri' 

bi sect 

he sekV 

de s(U't 

de zert' 

bri gade 

hre gcidc' 
k(~t det' , 

do? serve 

de zerv 

’ca det 

de sign 

de sine'* 

CO erce 

ko erse' 

dc sire 

de zire 


* De sine, intention of the mind. 
De zlne, act or draft of tlie liand. 


(Lesson 2.) READING. 

A new Country. 

Mary. Mamma', wc arc extremely anxious to hear somelhiiifr 
more about the charminpr country whicli you bc^prjui to dc^seribe. 

Ma. That country now supports nearly twelve millions of 
happy peoplov, many noble cities', and many hundred smilinfr 
villafTcsv Her green vallies are dotted with inany beanlifu] whih?- 
Avashed cottages', shaded with the thick boughs of thepcach\, the 
pear\, and the plum tr6’.e', and adorned with flowering clusters of 
the creeping wpodbine', and Avith AAhite and ruddy roscs\.— 
Within', the busy tenants ply tlip loaded distaff', and turn the 
buzzing wheel\. llealth is their iumate\, love' their watch-word', 
and contentmemt is their rich roAvardv 

Jane. Happy cottagcrs\! Theirs must be life’s fairest and 
sAA'^eetest portion\; a peace of mind' unknown to bustling crowds 
and noisy routes'. 

Ma. Near to the village green', Avliich skirls the rising ground', 
appears the house of prayery Its turret', pointing to the clouds', 
sends forth the welcome sounds of rural i>astime', or', in nicasur^d 
tones', calls up the neat, though home-clad throng, to pious ritcs\. 

Here', on equal ground', with equal claims', they all unite', to 
breathe a prayer to Him whose even hand', has measured out 
their lot', and blessed them in their basket' and their storey 
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Mary. What a good and iiiii)py*p(^i)lp\ ! How I slioiild like 

o live among tlu‘m\! , . ^ n it « 

Ma. Tliere, tlui smiling growtli of .summer, is mllowca l)y tlic 
.iiaturcd lu.vuriaiicc of aiit.mniK; and th(! enlivening (fomforts of 
winit'r'', by tlie breathing Ix avUies ol spring'.. V\ itli a mild and 
equal idimal.e and a h ride .-oil', rvf ii ^fluted lala>ur i.s rci'aid with 
all the comforts and enjt^ymems of Jjf(.*v 

^Lc-sson 3.) arithmetic. 

Pr act ice. 

Practice is a short method of finding the value of a given com- 
moddy, by tiic givmi price of an integer. 

Taldc <j[ ilx.* giv<‘ii 


1. Parts of a penny 

2. Ikirts of a shil. 


3. Parts of : 

1 qr.-'j-d 

1 


1 s 

^vV 

2 <‘=-.4d 

1.4(1=:^ 


1-8 


3 ‘--^d 

ii'd i 


2 

= iV 

4 

3 d -^ 


2-0 



«4 d-i 


3-^4 


4. Parts of a Cwt. 

0 d=-k 


4 

=+ 

7 Ihs.-: ,ig- cwt. 

8 d~ if 


5 

4 

8 “ .--.V “ 

9 


0-8 


M “ “ 

12 d^rls. 


10 


1(> “ -f “ 

5. Parts of a «?; . 


15 


28 “ “ 

Oh <'l«* 1^0 


20 

:=-}£ 

5(} « .-i « 

10 ‘ -1^0 

a 



84 “ “ 

12+ ‘ 

i 



112 “ ==1 cwt. 

20' ‘ =k 





" 25 ‘ =- h 

o 




50 ‘ >h' 

75 ‘ ;2i 

lOO ‘ =1$ 


Case 1. When the price irh'cjt is less than a penny. 

IfiJLE. Divide thcgivi-u uiunbcr by as many farthings as equal 
a penny. 'J'lnis; — 

1. What is the value of 452ft qiylls, at 1 fartlupg cacli ? 1 qr.=:-^ 
of a penny, and 452^-4- i or by 4=1132d-^12=U‘fc and4d; 94-f-20 
=£4 - 14, hciici; 4528 qr.-£4 - 14 - 4 Am. 

Note 1. All qno.-Atioii.? in Practice nmy be stated in Single Proportion, 
whit liuffv.UK agouti lulc fur the prwf of the operation. 

I’ll us; as 1 (luili : 4528 quills ; ; Iqr. : 4528qrs.-^4, 12, and 20 
resp(ictively=-£4 - 14 - 4, Prpof. 

(2) Wliat i.s the cost of 4528 eggs, at 3qrs. each? 

TIiiis ; ^528-^-.^ or of 4 f:irt]iiiig.s,-2204d, price; at 2 qr. 

OJid 22(>4-i-+ of f or ^ of 4 fartliings,- l]32d, jirice at Iqr. 

• then, 22(>44"] 13‘^ -33‘.H>(], price at 3i]rs. thi.s-4-J2 and 20— £14 - 3. 

Note e. Tliis U callctH.dvinu the parts f)f putts, which is frequently 
luurc ciuivtuiicfil that, taking prerts uf the \ihule. 
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(3.) What cost 6813 sheeti of paper at 2qrs. each ? 

Ans. £14-3-10-2. 

(4.) Wliat cost 9420 apples at 3qrs. each ? A7is. £29 - 9 - H 
(Lesson 4.) GRAMMAR. 

J^unctaafion. 

t*unctuation if the art of dividiiitj written laiii^iiage into sen- 
tences and parts of sonteiKH's, by j)oints or stoos. 

Note. The cliaratHora used us stops, maybe found in tlic app '“iitlix to the 
First Part of this work : , 

The application of oi'^ht of tljosc characters, to wit : tlio comyna^ 
semicolon^ colo/i, period, dash, interrogative, m\(\ cxclama- 
to'iy points, and the parenthesis, to the division and snbdi- 
yision of sentences, may be readily determined by tlie follow- 
ing simple directions and illnstrations. 

Application of the Comma. 

Rule 1. A simple sentence needs no point except a i)eriod at 
the close ; as, The sun rises in the east. The earth brings forth 
grass. Man is born to die. 

Note. A simple aontcnco l)as one subject and one finite verb, and the 
Words used witfi these, an; generally so immediately connected, tis to re- 
quire no pause between them. 

Obs. When the subject of a verb is Jonff, it may he followed 
with a comma, immediately before the verb. Thais : 

The good taste of tlio prescnl age, has improved the language. 
To be indifferent to praise, is a defect in characU3r. I'aul the 
apostle, was an eminent prcaeluir. 


(Lesson 5.) spelling. 


dc spair 

de spdref 

fore know 

fore no' 

de spise 

de sp%z(f 
de stroe' 

fore say 

fore sd' 

de stroy 

fore show 

fore sho' 
fore tel' 

dc tach 

de tdtsh' 

forc'lel 

de lect 

de tekt' 

go too 

jgd too' 

de tract 

de trdkt' 

go by 

go hi' 

de vice 

f .. de vise' 

gri mace 

gre mdse' 

de Vise 

de vize' 

here by 

hc/'e hi' 

de volve 

de volve' 

ju ly 

j il li' 

di gest 

di jest'' 

ma lign 

md line' 

di gress 

de ^res' 

o paque 

0 pdke' 

di late 

de late' 

po lice 

p6 leeseh 

di lute 

de lute' 

por tray 

pOr trd' 

di rect 

de rekt' 

pre cede 
pre cise 

pre sede' 
pre slse' 

di van 

de van' 

pre diet 

pre d/ikt' 

di verge 

de vurje' 

pre fix 

pre fihs' 

di vert 

de vertf 

pre mise 

pre mlze' 
pre poze' 

di vide 

de vide' 

pre pose 

di vine 

de vine' 

pre sage 

pre sddje' 
pre send' 

di ^'orce 

de vorse' 

pro scend 
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di viilge 

rfc vulje' 
dll res' 

j)rc tcnce 

pre tense' 

du rosse 

pr$ vail 

pre vale' 

e diise 

c dfise' 

])ro c'ced 

pro seed' 

c ject 

cjdk't' 

pro cui'c 

pro kCf/re' 

e ](;ct 

6 Ivktf 

pro diice 

pro diise' 

c bough 

c niff' 

jh'O f(iss 

jiro fes' 

c quip 

c kwlp' 

pro file 

pro fele' 

ere long 

arc l6Ag' 

]n’o ject 

> pro jekt' 

e ro(*t 

t*rekt' 

])ro lix 

pro liks' 

e spouse 

c spouze' 

pro obse 

2 )ro poze' 

e spy 

c spt 

pro tbcf* 

pro tekt' 

0 squire 

c skwl.rr' 

re l)iiild 

re hlld' 

0 s 'ran go 

c .^trdnjc' 

re call 

re kdd 

e vict 

c vlkt' 

re canf 

re kdni' 

e volvc 

c rol v' 

re cede 

re sedc' 

fore cast 
fore tel 

fort: kd.^t' 
fore till' 

re scut 

re site' 


(r,9SS01lG.) READING- 

JJialoffuc, <^c ;. — A Neio Country. 

Mary. Have tlic j)coplfc of tlie country you have been de- 
scribing^, any ^rood fruits and sweet wiiies^? 

Ma. They ])ossoss an almost infiilite variety of pleasant, 
fruits' and clustering viiuisv Tliey have apples', for cider\ ; 
pears', for perry \; peaches/ for brandyv, and the maplf trec^, whose 
generous sap is converted into sugar to sweeten their morning 
bcveragcv. 

.7ajtc. Do those people have commerce and trade with other 
countries', or do they live within themselvcs\ ? 

Ala. They have mawy thousand merchant ships', which float 
on every sea', and carry tlie produce of their soil to all parts of 
tlic world\; and tlic^y liave proud and gallant navies that protect 
their trade' and f^iard tlioir shores from invading foes\. 

.lane. Arc tliere no bad folks in that country, to trouble and 
annoy the good'? 

Ala. There arc doubtless some unworthy members of com- 
munity in all count ries\ ; but in that of which I ^peak', there are 
laws, open alike to the rich an^ the poor', to punish evil dhersy 
The law.s, however, are mild' and just\; and ‘the life of man', is 
held in high respeet\. It is a country df civil and religious free- 
doms ; where all grades of people are equal\. They need but 
grate fill hearts to acknowledge and enjoy the blessings they pos- 
sess\. 

Alary. Indeed', mamma', tell us %ohcre that country is\ j cer- 
tainly our little sUvry hoohP^ give no account of it\. From your 
dcscripjLion', I like it better than any other of which I have read 
or heardv. 

* ATa. That my description is /rwe', there can be no doubt\ ; 
yourselves can bear me witness\ j for the country in question', 
the land of beauty \, of fertilityv, of healthy, of peace^ef wealthy 
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and of liberty^, is our own haj»py (!ountry\ : the Viiited States 
of Anicn'cax; a crown iip<^n the Atlantic l>row^, adorned Avitli 
nciiriy thirty p<‘arls «)r more than ])rinc.cly sizt'\. 

Jane. Why^ jjioUkm'v, how y<»u disappoint iis\ ! We were 
lookin'^ for it in some .southern, clinic^ or rather^, western world' ^ 
near wlii're the sun ^j^oes d^nwm with sinh mild j^lorvv^ 

'Ala. Yonr vic'ws', my children^, wa'rc naluraK. e all agree 
too well in looking f »r sonn^ fanried bliss'', lyitig in fairy re- 
gions, beyond the solids comforts which are wVhcuid'^ and there- 
fore ovcrlookedv 

(Lesson 7.) arithmetic. 

Practice. 

t> I 

Cask 2. IV/icn the price is a penny or more, hut less than 
a shilling. 

Komi. 1. Separate the price into ev(m portions of a shilling, 
and divide tlie given sum by said parts. 

2. Divide? the amount of the (piotients by 20. and the last quo- 
tient will be the answer. Thus : 

1 . What is the worth of 3721bs. of clujcse at 4d. 2(ir. ? 

*S72-i-}i of Is. - 121s. the price at 4d. 

121-i-i of id.— 15-j-Jw-or |---4>d. ])rice at2qr. And 
‘ 124-f-15 - G^iaOs. - 6d.-i-20-^£6 - 19 - G. An.?. 

Notb. When retnainclcrs occur, reduce them to a lower term and con- 
tinue the division. 

2. What cost 2462 peaches, at l^d. each? 

Ans. £12 - 16 - 5 - 2. 

3. What cost 70001bs. of cheese at S^d- a ? 

Ans. £109 - 7 - 0. 

4. Wliat cost 76101bs. of butter, at G^d. a lb ? 

Ans. £200 - 2 - I 

5. What cost 27591bs. of pork, at 8td. alb. ? 

Ans. £97 - 14 - 3 - 2. 

(Lesson 8.) punctuation. 

Application of the Comma. 

ftuLE. 2. \Vhen Jin imix^rfeet phrase breaks the connexion of 
a sentence, it i.s set olf by commas. Thus : 

His work, in many respects, is imperfect. I remember, with 
gratitude, his kindness to me. 

Note. An imperfec t phriisc, is one or more words regularly c&.nbmed ; 
but which leruia nn sense, or makes no sentence; as, by and bye, very 
likely, barely possible, in line, &c. 

Obs. 1. ^%en the phrase is sh^rt and unimportant^ the 
commas may be omitted ; Thus : 

There is truly a pleasure in acts of charity. Tattling^ is real- 
ly pcniicions. Money is virtually the root of evil. 

Obs. 2. Words and phrases in th^ form of an addr&s, are 
also set off by cemmas ; Thus: 
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I am obliged to you, my friends, for your kindness. My son, 
give me thine heart. Walk, my child, in the path of truth. 

Ons. 3. When the natural order of words or phrases, is 
tra7ispnsed or inverted, they arc distinguished by a comma j 
T/ms : • ^ 

By liabiis of temperanoe, health is improved; or, health is im- 

f proved by liabits of leftipcnmcc. Wliile the .niii shines, make 
Kiy ; or, piake hay while the sun shines. 

(Lesson 9.) sr mill wo. 


re ceive 

re sere' 

re j)eat 

re pete' 

re cite 

rc slfe' 

re place. 

re j)lds^' 

re claim 

re k/ftme' 

rv ply 

rc pli' 

re cliuc 

rc khne' 

re pose 

re pOze' 

re duse 

re khlse' 

!•(? press 

re pres' 

re coil 

re li'oW 

rc j)roadi 

re 2 ^r 0 t$h' 

re cord 

re la'rrd' 

re fuovc 

re proov' 

re (^ount 

re kofnif 

rc qiK'St 

re kwesf 

re emit 

re krout , 

re quite 

rc kwitc' 

re cur 

re kur' 

re state 

re state' 

re doubt 

re dotit' 

rc sent 

re zenf 

re dress 

re dres' 

rc serve 

re zerv' 

re duce 

re duse' 

re side 

re zide' 

re flQTt 

re Jliikt' 

r(; sign 

re zinc' 

re How 

re'flo’ 

rc sist 

re zlst' 

re dux 

re fl aks' 

re sort 

rc zorif 

re fract 

re frdkt' 

re sound 

re zOiind' 

re frain 

re franc' 

re spect 

respekt' 

re fuse 

re fuze'* 

re str^iin 

r6 strdne' 

re gross 

re gres' 

rc strict 

re strlkt' 

re hear 

re here' 

rc suit 

re zultf 

re lu^arsc 

re* her S' 

rc sume 

re zume* 

re Ject 

re jtdif 

re tain 

re tdne' 

re joicG 

re jdise' 

re trace 

re trasc' 

re lax 

re hiks' 

rc tract 

7'c trdklf 

rc lay 

re Id' 

rc treat 

rVtrctc' 

!•(; lease 

re lesc' 

fe trench 

, re trensK 

re lieve 

re leve' 

re veal • 

re vcle' 

re ly 

re Ih 

re venge 

re venje' 

re main 

re mdnd 

rc view 

re vu' 

re miss 

re mis' 

re vise 

re vlze' 

rc move 

re viddv' 

rc volve 

re volv' 

re new 

re nu' 

se ceae 

se sede' 

rc nown 

re nddn' 

se elude 

se kidded 

rc*paid * 

re pdde' 

se Crete 

se krete' 

«c pair 

re pare' 

se cure 

se kure' 

re j)ass 

repds' 

se duce 

se duse' 

re pay 

rc /)«' 

sc lect 

se Ukt^ 
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(Lesson 10.) READING. 

A \cw Coinitry. 

Mary. I am pleased'', mamma' that the connlry you have 
deseril)e(]', proves to ])c our own efupilrvv. 

Janr. We mother/, to know m(»re of our own f‘f)unti v', 

ami to admire it morov. Will you be so ^ood as to <((>1 us the 
fourth part of tiK-('ommon School Manual, wliich J am told con- 
tains the "eofrraphy and the history of our eoittitry' ? /rhen W(’ 
can read and know its excelhaices, and learn to [trize it above all 
other eouutri(*S\. 

Md. 1 will endeavour to do so', and', in the mean time', let me 
admonish yo\i to shun tbeeounuon error of e\[)eetiu^ mori' I'. t)Ui 
your own e(»untrv than any country has to <,^ve^ ; and do not, 
iiecaiisp. the country of your birth has not all yon exi)f“ct', ima- 
gine thcr(i is am)llu'r favour<‘d s|M*t', beyond the seas, or western 
hills', when’ ph'astires «xi‘ow wliicli (-arth <lo(‘s not yie1d\, 

Janr. But', mollu'r', those wlio fall into tlu'se (-rrors stddoin 
read', and eannol judi.re\ ; tjiey are W(Mik' atid sillv'v. 

Ma. Not mon* so than yanirself', for yon lookeil Ix'vond the 
land of your nativity', and imaiiintMl forei^rn c.oiu.tries betterv. 
Now try and corn.'ct yojir mistake', and learn to valm^ the bUjss- 
iuffs within your reachv. These', upon a fair estimate', will bt? 
found as great and as invithig', as fall to the lot of any country 
on the fa(?e of the globe\. 

True it is', ytni can be perfectly happy in no part of the worldv ; 
nor is it best you shouhK ; for tlicai you would bo in lovtj with 
the earth', nor think of preparing for a bidter eoimtryx. 

Jane. 1 fe(d asbanuid', mother', that my views on this sub- 
ject are .s(^ liinited\. From what yon have said', T hope I shall 
be able to form more corre<d notioiis\. 

Ala. You must not fall into the opposite extreme', and despise 
all other coimtriesv. Whih^ yon eln.Tisli a Irtve for your own', 
hold all others in due resneedv. Admire the hoaut':(*s of art and 
nature in all countries\ ; cherish a n‘gard for tin* j)eople of all 
coimtriesx ; and liononr virtiui', though found in the wandering 
Aral'-' or the tdrhaiicd Turk\. 

” (Lesson 11.) arithmetic. 

Practice. 

Case 3. When the price is one irr more shill In hut less 
than twenty. 

Rule. Multiply the given qnanthly the given price; the 
product will be tlie answer in shillings. Or, take even parts of 
a £. and work as in case 2d. Thus : — 

1. What cost 527 hu. corn, at 4s. a bu ? Ans. £105 - 8. 
527x4=2108s.-^20==£l 05 - 8. Or, 

4s.=:i of a £., and 527-i-i=£ia5 - a 
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2. What cost 3*371 hu. wheat al*5f^ a bu? Anff. £817 - 15. 

3. What cost 191 yds. of rlotli, at Hs. a yard ? £70 - 8. 

4. What cast OOOyds. of cloth at 13s. a yard ? Am6\ £390. 

5. Wljat cost 2150bhls. of salt, at 19s. a barrel ? 

t • Afi.s-. £2042 - 10. 

0. Whal cost 2710 axes, at 6s. each ^ Ans. £813.^ 

(Lcssoil 12.) PUNCTUATION. 

Application of the Oonima. 

** • 

Rule. 3. Wlion two or more simple members occur m sue 
cession, tla y are ])art(“d by a comma. 'Plius : — 

He is fed by liis father, his brother, ai*d his undo. The hus- 
band, wife, and ciiiNlren, W(Te prc.seiit. 

OjiH. 1. When the parftt are short, and arc connected hy a 
conjiiTtction, the cinnuia is omitted. TJi\is: — 

Ahrttie. and vicis liave, dilfenmt features. LibcrtiiUiS often call 
rdii,d(m bigotry or sujM'rstition. 

< )bs»2. 7\co or more adject i res referring to the same noun, 
are parted.- hy a comma. Thus; — 

David was a brave, wise, and pious imyt. A sensible, gentle, 
amiab](^ wojjian. 

Obs. 3. When two or more adjectives are joined hy a con^ 
junction, the Comma is omitted. Thus: — 

'rrutli is fair and :ir11(‘ss, sim]d(‘ aiul h'arless, uniform and con- 
sislcjit. Tlie good aJid wise man is esteemed. 

(Lesson 13.) speli.incs. 

Whmis of two syllables ; Accent on Vic first ; J^owels broad. 


al der 

d I'd dr 

ern et 

krdoit 

ai tar 

(U't^cr 

' crui.s cr 

hr do' z dr 

al ter 

dl'tdr 

dull ber 

daw' bur 

an bum 

die' burn 

daiigli ter 

daw' fur 

a.uc tioii 

dwk'shun 

dau })hiii 

daw' fin 

an dit 

aw'd it 

do or 

doo' dr 

au ger 

dw'gdr 

(fo ing 

• ildolng 

au gin- 

dw'gur 

false ly * 

false' 16 

au gust 

dw'gdst 

fau eet 

fdw'sit 

au slraU 

dw'strdl 

fa id ty 

fdl.'te 

au Ihor 

dw'f'hUr 

faw ner 

fdw'nur 

au tumii 

dw'tuni 

flaw y 

Jldiv'e 

bald ly 

bdwld'Le 

foot ball 

fut’bdl 

balsam 

hdwl'smi 

foot bold 

fut'hold 

baw ble 

bdw'bl 

foot man 

fdt'mdn 

l>oo by 

hdohii 

foot pad 

fut'pdd 

*boo ty 

bddte 

fruit fill 

fr'ddt'ful 

braw ny 

brdw'nc 

fruit less 

frddrUs 

brew cr 

brdd'ur 

fijf ly 

ful'le 
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broad ly 

brdwd'le 

ful ness 

fuVnes 

bru tal 

hroo'tdl 

good ness 

gitd'nes 

bru tish 

hrCmtlsh 

hal scT 

hdw'sur 

bul let 

hid' let 

haugh ty 

Jidw'tii 

bul lion 

hid'yun 

lav' l(\ss 

luii'dcs 

bush el 

hush'il 

loose ly 

loose' to 

brish y 

hush'e 

loose iie.ss 

loose' 7i.es 

calk er 

'icdlk'ur 

los cr 

lodz'ur 

call ing 

kdl'Ung , 

moo dy 

* inoCide 

caus tick 

kdwstik 

moon less 

7n do /lies 

cau tion 

kdw'shun 

moor y 

inodr'e 

crook ed 

kronk'cd 

niov ing 

'/n/nw'ing 

crude ly 

krddd'1‘3 

naiigh ty 

iidw'te 

cru el 

kroo'cl 

iijiu tic 

ndw'tik 


(Lefison 14.) reading. 

The New Country. 

1. Columbia^, Cohinibia^, to j»lory arise\ ! 

The queen of the worhh, and the child of the skies\; 

Thy g(?nins eonimaiKls tljcev, \>ilh rapture beliold"', 

While agea on ag(;.s^, thy sidcndours iinfoldv 

2. A world is thy rcaliiiv'; for a world bo thy laws\ ; 

Enlarged as thy borders^, and just as thy cause\ ; 

On freedom’s broad basisx, thy empini shall rise/, 

Extend with the main^, and dissolve with the skies\. 

3. Tliy reign is the last/, and the noblest of tjme\ ; 

Most fruitful thy soiK, most inviting thy cliine\ ; 

Let the dc<ids of tlie East\, ne’(!r bticrimson thy name\* 

Be virtue and science'', and freedom thy fainti\. 

4. To thec^, the last rcfug(‘ of virtue dq,sigu’d', 

Shall fly from all nations'', the best of inankind\ ; 

Here'', grateful to heav’n', with transport^, shall bring 
Their incense/, more fragrant than odours of spring\. 

5. As the day-spring unbounded'', thy splendour shall flow', 
And earth’s little kingdoms', before thee shall bow\ j 
Wliile the ensigns of union\, in triumph unfurl’d', 

Hush the tumult of war', and give peace to the world\. 

(Lesson 15.) ARITHMETIC. 

Practice. 

Case 4. When the price is of several terms; as^ shillings^ 
pence^ iSfC. 

Rule. 1. Multiply the given quantity by the shillings, and 
take even parts for the other terms. 

2. Divide the amount of the results by 20, and the quotient will 
be th e answer. Tims ; — 
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1 . WliQt cost 2;il:0yds. of velvei? al 7s. 3(1. a yard 1 

Ans. - 3 - 6. 

24fix7=:rl722s. 

3(1. of Is. and (Us. 

- 3 - 6. 

S. 'What cost 2710bus. wheat, at 6.s! 8d. a hiisficl ? 

, Ans./J.m - 0 - {5. 

3. What cost 378 bus. oats at Is. 8d. a busliel ? 

\ * , £31 - 10. 

4. What cost 120 bus. rvo, at 3s. 4d* a bushel ? ^/i5. £21. 

5. Wliat cost 2i0ayds. at 15s. 7d. a yard ? 

Ans\ £1038 - 11 - 9. 

6: What cost 7152yds. at 17s. 6d. a yard ? 

Ap.<t. 0258. 

(Lesson 10.) PTIXCTTIATIOX. 

Application ofdhe Comma. 

Rule 4. When two or more verbs occur, referring to the 
same subj(‘c.t, they an; parted by a comma. Thus : — 

In a letter, we may exiiort, advise, comfort, and instruct. 
Whether we eat, driiik^ labour, or .shuif), w(; sliould be t(;niperat<?'. 

Obs. 1. When, two or 'more verbs ai*c joined by a conjunc- * 
tio7i, they are not separated. '17ms : — 

'riie study of natural ]ri.story, elevates and cx])ands the mind. 
H(; w(i(;s or walks, works or plays, the whole year tlirough. 

Ons. 2. Two or more paiticiplea are j)ointed in the same 
manner, 'riius : — 

We are i)l(‘as(;d with being loved, (;ste(an(;d, and respected. 
Adniirc'd and follow(;d, lv(“ became vain and disgusting. 

Obs. 3. Two or nlore adverbs havo the same poi ntin^. As : — 
Success geecrally depends upon acting promptly, steadily, 
and vigorously. \\7; live virtuously or viciously, and die hap- 
pily or miserably. 

Oks. 4. When the con junction is parted from tli^ member to 
which it hdon^/'s, it is set off by o comma. 'J’hus : — 

'J7icy set out (!arly, and, befon; night, reached Ahc town. ,He 


went to bed 

in health and spiriis, and, at 

12, o’clock, was past 

recovery. 


, 



(Les.son 17.) spellixo. 

pal fry # 

paVfre 

, sau cor 

.9 iw'siir 

pal sy 

pdize 

sail cy 

s hv'se 

pal try 

pdl'tre - 

saw cr 

sdw'ur 

pan per 

pdw'pur 

sinal ly 

smdL'ii 

pli^ii dit 

jyldw'dlt 

soot h er 

sddtih'wr 

poor ly ^ 

pbtrr'le 

•sooth .say 

sddfh'sd 

^poor ne.ss 

pbornes 

soot y 

sbdtfe 

'proof less 

proof les 

equal ly 

skwdVU 

pru dent 

pr&dent 

t£dk cr 

19* 

tdwjc'ur 
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quad rate 

kwml'rdtc ^ 

•tall nes 

tdVnes 

qualm ish 

kwdrn'wh 

tomb less 

todm'lcs 

raw ly 

rdw'le 

tooth ach 

toot' K dice 

raw ness 

rdw'nes 

tT(K)i) cr 

trcKyf/ur 

rheu my 

rcrnTnc 

tru ant 

tr 6(7 ant 

rhu barb 

rnohurh ' 

true Jove 

trdo'luv 

rook y 

ronk'e 

true ness,. 

tr 6(7 nes 

room y 

rhom'c 

tru ly 

tr 6(716 

root y 

rddt'e 

vault cd 

raw It' 61 

i n by 

TOO be 

W'ar blc 

wdr'bl 

rude ly 

rowVle 

w ar deii 

war' (In 

rude ness 

rood'nes 

warm ly 

warm' 16 

rue<>ful 

roof id ^ 

war ty 

wdr'te 

ru in 

roo'ln 

wf)lf ish 

W(j/f'ish 

ru ler 

rdb'lur 

W’om an 

witin'un 

ru mour 

rod'mnr 

wood ('ll 

wild' (In 

ru ral 

rCm'rdl 

♦ wood y 

wild' 6 

ruth less 

root' Kies 

W'ool len 

wid'lin 

salt ness 

sdlt'nes 

wool ly 

wid'lc 


(Lesson 18.) rkai^in'o. 

Discovery of the New Country. 

The 'pupil will add the Inflect io7iSj <^c. in pencil mark. 

1 . On Friday, the 3d of August, 1492, Christopher Columbus 

sailed from Pa'k)s in Spain, on a voyage* of diseovery. Hih lit- 
tle fleet consist<.*d of three vessels: — the Santa Maria, the Ni'na, 
and the Pin'ta ; and his course lay across the Atlantic Ocean, 
whose broad surface had then boon traversed by no venturous 
bark. .» 

2. They soon lost signt^of the main land and the familiar 
islands, and stretched out into unknown seas. The sailors, aware 
of the boldness of the enterprise, became defected, smote upon 
their breasts, and shed tears ; but Columbus raised their spirits 
by assuring them of success, and immense wealth in the new 
country to which he would take them. 

3., All the gKCat qualilies wdiich form a man of the first order, 
and fit him for corymand, were concentrated in this intrepid na- 
vigator, and lie possi^ssecj a knowledge of the nautical profession 
unknown to any other at tliat age of the W'orld ; hence, his confi- 
dence in the voyage, and the complete control of his sailors. 

4. In 30 days they had sailed ab(»wt 600 miles, a distance which, 
to the timid Spaniards, ap})eared immeasurable and irretraceable. 
At this juncture too, they observed that the needle of the compass 
did not point directly to the North Star; this fact, tliough now 
familiar to every school boy, was new to them, .and fillpd them 
with terror. They seemed to think that nature lierself had turned 
traitoress, and abandoned them to impending destruction. ' , 

5. Fertile in expedients, Columbus immediately offered a rea- 
son for this appearance, which was so plausible as to satisfy the 
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sailors, but did net answer tlie of his own mind. Nor 

is the cause fully known to tiie prcscju, dtiy. 

(i. On the 1st of October, they Intd proc‘eoch;d nearly 800 
leagues west of their homes, and had seen no land ; the spirits of 
thc» sailors sunk, and iiiuriii^irs spread from ship to ship. All 
agreed that Columbus shoidd b(^ eoflii)elle(l by force to return 
liome, and some <d tho^ji proposed to throw him overboard. • 

7. ('^oiijmbus wy.s aware of their plot, and be^an to sooth t|ieir 
passions ; lie })nnnis(^d his men, that, i/ they would hold on and 
obey his commands thre(^ days longer^ fie would then return* 
home, slioukl they ik)I have discoverecl land. These terms wane 
aec< 4 j)ted and tlu'y proceeded wcstw’ard. 

H. 'PJiey took up a piece of wood curjously carved ; a bratjcli 
of a tree bearing red berries perfeedly fresb ; and tlioy saw new- 
ly ent cane floating wpon tlio water. Columbus knew he must 
be near hmd. On the evening of the second day, after public 
prayers, lie circlered the sails to he furled, and a strict watch 
through the niglit. 

9. Late in tlie evening, Columbus, standing on deck, observed 
a light, and pointed it out to two of liis men ; and a little after 
midiiiglit, the sound of land! hind! hurst forth from the Piu'^ 
th(!ii ahead of the other vessels ; and ll^f^ crew of that ship iffP^ 
mediately sang a hymn of thanksgiving to that God who had 
crowned their efforts with success. 

(Lesson 19.) arithmetic. 

Practice. 

Case 5. When the price is JC’.9 or parts of a £. 

Rui.e. Multiply the g«iven quantity by the £’Sj and take even 
parts for the sliillings and pence. 'Hms: — 

I. What cost 124 tons of hay, at £3 - 5 - 0 - 2. 

* . Ans. £400 - 7 - 2. 

124x3=:372. price at £3 a ton. 

5—1^ & 124-i-}— 31. do. at Os. a ton. 

0d.^= ,\=.3 - 2. at Od. a ton. 

2qr.~iV&3 - 2-J-i\— 0 - 5 - 2 •• , 

-£400 - 7 - 

As, 1 ton: 124 tons : : £3 - 5 - 6 - 2 : £400 - 7 - 2. Proof. 

2. What cost 47 tons, at £3 - 3 - 4 a Ion ? 

£148 - 10 - a 

3. "V^hat cost 20hbls. pork;»at £4 - 13 - 4 a bbk? 

Am\ £93 - 6 - a 

4. What cost 71 cows, £6 - 13 - 4 a head ? 

Ans. £473 - 6 - 8. 

(Lesson 20.) punctuation. 

Application of the Semicolon. 

Notk 1. The Semicolon is used to divide compound sentences into two or 
more parts, less intimately connected than those separated by comfljias. 
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Rule 1 . When the sentuvcdVonsists of two great construct- 
ive members, eomposecl of one or more simple members, then the 
semicolon murks the division. 'J’lnis: — 

I'lie path of initli, is a plain and safe i)alh ; that of falsehood, a 
perplexing maze, 'J'hc work is a (t\dl performance; it is capa- 
ble of j)leasing Jio one. Alihougli tlu* past of life is gone, and 
the future may npt reaeli me; yet the present is mine, and it 
shah be well em[)loycd. 

Note 2. A moment’s attrutu>n to the order :a;d coiiptruction of a pcn- 
triiee, ■will, with the aid of’ thd lorcjroiiiii- example.^, enahlc the hicdiohir to 
dititinguioh at oiiee the proper use rrfthe Seiiiifoloii. 

(Lesson 21.) spelling. 


J fords of two syllahlcs ; accent on the second; vowels broad. 


all hail 

all hdle' 

coil pee 

kod pee' 

all wise 

dU wize' 

ern sade 

krod sdde' 

al though 

lU VfuV 

fvdl fed 

ffd fed' 

ang ment 

(I w^ ment 

ru gose 

rod gose' 

aus ttjre 

dws tcre' 

scru U)it* 

skrdd tore 

V'^yrds of two syllables; 

accent on the first ; vowels grave. 

al mond 

dm' luid 

cor dage 

kdr'dldje 

arch er 

drtsh'wr 

cor ky 

kdr'ke 

ar chives 

dr'hliws 

corn land 

kdrn'kind 

are tic 

drk'tik 

corn mill 

kdrn'rnU 

ar dour 

dr'dilr 

cor ner 

kd7''imr 

ar gil 

dr'gU 

cor net 

kdr' net 

ar giie 

dr' fr XL 

cor nice 

kor'nis 

ar inour 

dr'mnr 

, cor ny 

kdr'yu'i 

ar my . 

dr'inc 

cor sair 

kd/'sdre 

ar tick 

dr'iik 

dark ly 

darkle 

ert less 

drt'lcs 

dark hcss 

ddrk'nes 

bar her 
bar gain 

bar' bur 
bdr'frln 

for ceps 

for'seps 

bar ky 
bar ley 
bar my 
bar ter 

bdr'ko 

'‘b'dr'lC 

bat'^iUG 

bdr'lur 

for feit 

jor muT 

bor der 

hor'dxir 

for mer 

calm ly 

kdnile 

form les.s 

fnrm'Les 

calm iK^ss 

kdm'ncs 

fort night 

fdrVnUe 

car cass 

kdr'kds 

for trtiss 

fdr'tres 

car go 

kdr'^o 

for tunc 

jbr'tshune 

car man 

kdr'rndn 

for ty 

fdr'te 

car mine 

kdr'jncnc 

gar huge 

gdr'bidj ^ 

car nage 

kdr'nidj 

kdr'ndl 

gar bel 

gdr'bl 

car nal 

gar (Jen 

gdr'dn 

car pet 

kdr pit 

gar lick 

gdr'lik 


kdrp'hig 

g^r tier 

gdr'nur 
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cart load kdrtlode ly gdntU 

cart way kart'wd gaunt let gdnt'let 

.car tridge Imrt’ridj gor gvous gdr'jus 

Vart rut kart' rut gor get gdr’ jU^ 

carl, right kart' rite • gor gon gdi' gun 

carv ing kdru'ing * 

(LAsOn 22.) READING. 

Dhcovery of the New Country. 

10- ^riie morning of the 12th of Oc4ob«r dawned, and disco- 
vered to Coliiinbiis and liis creAV, oiicj^f the cluster of islands now 
callc^l the Bahamas'. Its flat and verdant fields, stored Avith 
wood and watered with rivulets, presenited to their longing e>ts 
the features of a deliglitfid region. 

11. Tlie sailors, actuated h}’ a sense of wrong toward their 

brave ciuninander, fell upon their knees and begged his pardon 
for the pain and trouble they had occasioned him, and the inso- 
lence they had pracdisi'd toward him. lie who is Avorlhy of 
command, is never above the ])ardon of sincere repentance j Co- 
luml)us, tljercfore, was not^slow to relievo them of the burden 
which had brouglit them at his feet. ^ 

12. At still rise, the boats v/ere ;irmed*and rnaniKjd, and they 
rowed toward the islaiul with colours flying, Avarlike music 
playing, and the full flourisli of martial pomp. The shore was 
cn^'.dod with a multitude of tlie natives, expressing signs of the 
deepest astonislimimt at tho strange obj(*cls ju'esented to their 
view. 

13. Columbus Avas the first European that set foot upon tho 
shores of tfie New County. lie landed, hahitcid in a rieh dress 
and a naked sword in liis hand; Ids imm followed, and, kneeling 
down, they kissed the ground which they had so long and so 
ardiMitly Avished kvsee. 

14. They then erected a crucifix, and gave thanks to God for ' 

his goodness in conducting their voyage to so liappy an issue, 
and then look fi)riiial po.ssession of the country in the name of 
the croAviis of Castile and Tjeon. During the. (iwremony tjiey 
were surrounded by many of tl*c islanders, ^vlio looked on in 
silent admiration. _ ^ • 

15. Poor Natives ! they \Ag;re alike ignOrant of the mcamng 
of what their strange guests were doing, and of the consc- 
qiience# wlihrh were tofollowi uiul which, in tho course of a few 
years, swept, by famine, treachery, fire*, and sword, nearly fifteen 
millions of iniioceut souls from the face of the earth. 

Ifl. Let it !)<• remembered, no Avever, that (k)lnmhns was always 
fa?t.liful i^iiil kind to the poor Indians, On his return to Spain, 
he took witli him a few of the islanders, and a (luautity of their 
, ^old, and was received l)y the wh-de nation witli the most lively 
demonstrations of joy and respect. 'I'ho iiigh honours and vast 
riches whicli had been pledged to him by the crowned heads of 
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Spain, were basely %vithbeld from him, and he, was suffered to live 
and die in comparative indigence. 

(Lesson 23.) arithmetic. 

Practic’i. 

Case 0. When the. _pr/c'e and the quantity arc both com- 
pound terms. . 

Riri.E. 1. Multiply the price by the highest term in the (ptan- 
tity, and take parts for the other terms of the quantity. 

2. The amount of the s^n-eral results Avill be th(‘ answer. 

1. What cost 7cwt 0(jr lOlbs of tallow, at £.3 - 16 a ewt. ? 

£3 - 10x7=r£2G- 12, price of 7 cwl 
16:bs=f of a cwt. & £3 - 0 - 10 - 10 - 1, do IGlbs 

2Jbs=-i of IGlbs, then, £0 - 10 - 


JO-l^i^ ------ 1 - 4 - 1, do 21bs 

llb-iof2 11)s, and £0-1-4- 

l^i= - - 8 - 0, do 11b 


Ans. £27 - 4 - 10 - 2 d7?.f. 

2. What cost 21 cwt. 3qrs. 251bs. at '^.5.41 a cwt ? J^l 18.875. 
. I, 3. What cost 121 yards, at £0 - 1 - 2 - 2 a yard ? 

Ans. £7 - G - 2 - 2. 

4. What cost 120]bs, at 4d. 2qr.s. a lb.? An.n. £2 - 5. 

5. Wdiat cost 3906lbs, at 7d. 2 qrs. a lb. ? Ans. £122 - 1 - 3. 

6. What cost 7cwt. Jqr. 141b.s., at £3 - 1.5 - 0 - 1, a cwt. ? 

Ans. £27 - 18 - 9 - 2. 

(la'sson 24.) punctuation. 

Application of the Colon. 

Notk. 7'1io colon U UHcd to st t »)ff mcinlH rs of u sentence, less connected 
with each oIIut than those pointed by the .‘Semicolon. 

Rule. Wlieti a sentence is conq)k*tc, but is followed by an ex- 
planatory remtirkor some reflection, the division is nuirkcd by a 
colon. Thus: 

When we look forward to the aj)j)roacliing year, what do we 
see'? All is coHvecture : a dark unknown presents itself 

Obs. 1. When^ fevcral scniicotons have been used, and a 
still longer pause is ne rssary, the colon may he i ntrodneed . 

'J’he .shadow has moved along the dial [)late, though none saw 
it mov(^; and the grass has grown, though no one lias seen it 
grow : so the progress in knowh^lge can be measured only by 
the distance gone over. 

Ons. 2. When an example., a quotation^ or a speech, is in- 
troduced, it is set off by a colon. 

He was heard to say : “ 1 have done with the world, and am 
read 5 *^ to leave it.” 

Rememb<T the golden rule: “Do to others as you would 
others should do to you.” The smile of gaiety is often as.su med, 
jwhile the heart aehes: tliongli folly may laiigli, guilt will sting. 
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Lesson 

25.) iPgLIUNG. 


|half way 

hiif'wd 

or der 

dr'diir 

JiaJf wit 

lutfwU 

or gic.s 

br'jeze 

war den 

hdr'dn 

or ]>han 

br'fujf. 

hard ly 

hdrdUe 

par cel 

pdr'sll 

hanf ness 

hard' nm 

par doh 

pdr'dn 

bar dy ^ 

hdr'de ^ 

par ley 

yar'ld 

liarm lt*ss 

hdnn 'Us 

par sou 

pdr'sn ^ 

har ness 

hdi^nes 

jiar tial. 

par'shdl 

har per 

har' pur 

part ly. 

j)drt'le 

liarsJi ly 

har shin 

part ner 

pdrl'n ilr 

lujart felt 

hartfvlt 

j)ar ly 

pdr'tii 

h(^art*sick 

hdrt'sik 

path hss. 

pdt'h'lrs 

111 'art less 

hart' tvs 

path way 

]>dt'h'wd 

lurar ty 

har'te 

sar casm 

sdr’hdzm 

horse tly 

hors'ffl 

sar <lme 

sdr'diii 

lar der 

Idr'du.r 

scar let 

sJidr'lit 

large ly 

lurdje'U 

scorn cr 

skbra'nr 

lar gess 

lar'jcs 

scorn ful 

shorn' fid 

laugh ter 

laftur 

shar per 

shdr'phr 

laun dress 

Ian' d res 

sharp ly 

shdrp'le 

lau rel 

lory’ll 

sharp ness 

shdrp'nes 

mar ble 

vtdr'bl 

snarl (u* 

sndrrur 

margin 

mar' jin 

spar kle 

spdr'kl 

mar Iv 

wdr'le 

spar ry 

sjHir’re 

»ii.'r'vel 

mdr'nrl 

star liglil 

stdr'lUe 

mar shal 

mdr'shdl 

star ry 

std/'’re 

marsh y 

mursh'c 

storm y 

slbniie 

mar tial 

?n/(r'shdl 

lar dy 

tdr'dil 

mar tyr 

mdr'i ilr 

tart ly. 

tdrt'le 

mor row 

nwr'rd 

tart ness 

tdrt'nes 

mor s(d 

vibi'sU 

thor ny 

t'hirr'ne 

mor tar 

mbl^tiir 

tor toise 

tbr'tiz 

mort gage 

mdr'^dje. 

tor lure 

idr'tshiirc 


( Lesson 26.) ueadino. 

Passsa^c of the POiOnide and JS/u'ndndOdh tliroiAgh the B^ue 
Ilid^r. '' . , ' 

1. The passage of Ihc Potomac ihroiiglvthe 131he Ridge, is, ])cr- 
haps, one of llie most slii})on«Jous scenes in nature. Yon stand 
on a very high point of Jand. On youV right, comes up llie Sljen- 
Uiidoah, naviiig ranged alojjg tke. foot of the mounlaiji a hiindr(;cl 
miles, to seek a vent. On your left approaches the Potomac, in 
quest of a passage also. In ^lie mnment of their junction they 
rush together against the nioiuitain, rend it asunder, and pass off 
io Iftie seiit 

2. The first glance of this scene hurries our senses into the 
opinion, that this earth has been created in time ; that the moun- 
tains were formed first ; that the rivers began to flow afterwards ; 
that, in this place particularly, they have been dammed up by 
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the Bine Rid^o of mount;iiv*.s,'*aiifl have formed an ocean, Jvhich 
filled the whole valley ; that, continuing to rise, tljey have, at 
length, broken ov(t at lliis spot, and have torn tl)e mountain 
down, from its snmniit to its bas(\ The i)iJes of rock on each 
band, and partienJarly on tlie Shenandoah, the evident marks of 
their disru})lnre and avidsinn from their beds, by tin; most pow- 
criul agents of nfitnre, eorrol)orate tliis ipi})ression. 

?. But the distant finishing, wliieli nature has giyan to tlie 
picture, is of a very dith'rent character. It is a true contrast to 
the fon'-groiind. Tlii# is^s placid and delight Tul, as that is wild 
and tnanendous. For the mountain, being cloven asunder, pre- 
sents to your eye, through the cleft, a small catch of smooth blue 
hrtrizon, at fin inlinite distance in the plain country, invitingyou, 
as it were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to pas.s 
through the bn'ach and participate of the culm below. 

4. ilere the eye ultimately comp(»ses itself; and tliat way, too, 
the road hatipens actually to l(‘ad. You cross the Potomac above 
the junction, pass along its side through the base of the moun- 
tain, for three miles; its terrible precipices hanging in fragments 
over 3'()u. This sec no is worth a '^^'oyage across the Atlantic, 
yet here, as in the neighbourhood of the Natural Bridge, are 
peoi)le, Avlio have passed their liv(‘s vvitliin h^ilf a dozen miles, 
and have never been to survey tlujso monuments of a war bc- 
tvv(>en rivers and mountains, which must have shaken the earth 
itself to its centre. 

(Lesson 27.) arithmetic. 

Practical exercises m Practice. 

1. What cost 8012 lbs. of chalk, at 2d. 3nrs. a lb. ? 

Ans. £91. 16. 1. 

2. WTiat cost 1847 yds. at 5s. 8d. a yard ? Ans. £523. 6. 4, 

3. What cost 287 bu. of wlieat, at 17s. 6d. a bu. ? 

>iAns. £251.2. 6. 

4. Wdiat cost 10 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. sugar, at !ji;i0.25 a cwt. ? 

A ns. !H;108.265. 

5. Wdiat cost 27?- yds. at lrt;9.r)5 a yard ? ylr/.'?. !f{;207.785. 

6. What cdst 765 gals. 3 qts. 1 pint, at lj$2.1875 a gallon I 

Ans. J$1675.3515. 

7. What cost 25 cwt.. 1 qr. 9 lbs. at ^1.75 a ewl. ? 

Aws. .<{1544.32. 

8. Wlmt cost 0 lbs. 2 oz. 10 dwts. 5 grs. at {fi;4.16 a lb. ? 

^ Ans. !{{52o.828. 

9. What cost 126 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nails, at i^4.75 a yard 7 

o Ans. {^601.468. 

10. Wliat cost 5 lihds 3H gals, at ^47 a hhd. ? Ans. $258.50. 

(Lesson 28.) punctuation. 

Application of the Interrogative Point. 

Rule. When a question is written which admits of an answer, 
the intemifative point is used as a close. Thus : 
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Whom do men gay that I am ?*'But whom say ye that I 
am ? When sliiill wc be stronger 7 When cast on our backs 
and bound ? 

' Obs. Questions u'Jiich arc asked or implied in contempla- 
Hon^^arc marked with this mde. 

Wlio adonuid the heavens with such beauty ? Who directs t^e 
sun andShe moon to ris(fand to set? 

“To whoAi can rielies give regute or trust, 

Content or pleasure, but the^oyd and just 1 

Apj)lication of the Exclamation Point, 

Rule. Words or phrases, which exprees an emotion or an ui- 
vocation, are mark(!d with a note of exclamation. Thus : 

My friend, your conduct amazes me ! 

“ Oh had we both our humble lot maintain’d 
And sale in peace and poverty remain’d !” 

Bless the Lord, O my soul ! Hear me, O Lord ! for thy name’s 
sake 1 « 

Oi3s. -4 sentence in the form of a question, with no answe^ 
wiplied or expressed, adopts this point. * 

Who can express the goodness of the Creator ! What is more 
amiable than virtue ! O the vanity in the pursuits of life ! 

(Lesson 29.) spelling. 

Words of two sijUahtes j accent on the second ; vowels grave, 
ar cade dr kdde car tel kd?' teV 

ar gute dr gate' for bear for hare' 

ar ruck dr rdk' or di«n dr ddne' 


Words of two syllables ; accent on the first ; vowels sharp. 


air drawn 

dre'drdwn 

fare well 

fidPe'wel 

air hole 

dre'hole 

hare bell 

• hardhel 

air ing 

dre'ing 

htiir lace 

hdre'lase 

air less 

dre'les 

hair less 

hare'les 

air piiijnp 

arc'pump 

heiress 

are'es 

air y 

nre'e 

heir less 

dre'les 

care ful 

kdreful 

heir ship 

dre'ship 

care less 

hwe'lcs 

pear tree 

pdre'trce 

fsijr ly 

fare'le 

rare ly 

rdrtfle 

liiir nes^ 

fdre'nes 

ware less 

wdre'les 


Wdrds of two syllables / accent on the second ; vowels sharp 
there at fhdre at' where as hwdre dz' 

. there by CAarc hi' where at hwarc df 
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there in 
tliere of 
there on 
there out 
there to 


PART n 

fkare in' 
tltapi 6v' 
t 'hare (hi/ 
t'harc oat' 
fhdre tu^ 


where by 
wliere in 
where of 
wliere on 
w|iere to 


hiodre W 
" Jmdre in' * 
/iimrc uv' 
hwdre on' 
hwdre to' 


(Lesson 30.) rkahing. 
The Voice of the Seasons, 


1. There is in tlie revolution of time, a kimlof warnmg voice, 
wliieh sinmiKWiK us to ihofij^lit and refl<M*lion; and every season, 
as it rises, speaks to us of llu^ analogous eharairter which we 
ou^ht to maintain. Trom tlie first openinj^sof tin? sprinfj, tc th(i 
last di'solation of winter" tlie da\'s of llu; yi'ar un^ einlilematie of 
the state and of the duties of man ; and whatever may he lh(^ pe- 
riod of our journey, we. can sitarcely look n)i into tlic heavens, 
and mark the iiatli of the sun, without feelinji^ (dtlu'r somethinj’ 
to animate us uj)on our coursi*, or to reprove us for our <lelay. 

2. When the sprinj^ aiipears ; when the earth is covered with 
its temh'r f^ri'i'n, and tlie soniz of happiness is heard in every 
shade, it is a call to us to foster true religious hoj/C anil Joy. Over 

^hvi infant year, tlie hrc;,>th of hi'aven seems to blow witli paternal 
softness, and the heart of man willinj^ly partakes in the joyful- 
liess of awakciK'd iiatun^ 

3. When summer reiy;ns, and every ('lenuait is filhid with life, 
and the suii, liki^ a jziant, pnrsiu's his course throiijzli IIk; fi. 'Ma- 
inoiit above, it is the setison of adoration. W e see there, as it 
wx're, the majesty of tlu‘ ])resent Ood ; and, wherever we direct 
onr eye, the ^^lory of the Lord seems to eover th(.‘ earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 

4. When autumn comes, aud the annual miraele of nature is 
completed, it is the apjiropriate season of thankfulness and 
praise. The heart bends willi instinctive jzi'-d.iiude before Him 
whose benevolence neither sliimhers nor slecjis ; and who, from 
the throne of his glory, yet remembers the things that are in 
heaven, and on the earih. 

5. 'rii(^ seasijn of winter has also similar instructions. To the 
thoughtful and ilii feeling mina, it comes not without a blessing 
upon its wings ; and padiaps the noblest lessons of religion are 
to be learned amid the clouds, and storms, and darkness of this 
gloomy period. 

(Lesson 31.) arithmetic. 

Tare and Tret, 


Obs. Tare and Tret are allowances made by the seller to 
the buyer on various kinds of coarse sruods : such as sugar, 
coffee; Lea, iSre. 

Ta.re, is simply the weight of the box, bag, or cask, contaiiiiug 
the goods. 
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Trtt^ is an an* allowance raa(Jt^or wastcage in weights, &c. 
taken together. 

When 'J’an^ is deducted, then the weight, if Tret is allowed, 
Is called Siittle ; i)therwise, it is called Neat, or Net wcaght. 

Case 1. When Uic Tare*is a speeijied sum, on the gross 
weight. * 

IhiESy Subtract the j^ven Tare from the gro^s weight, undflie 
remainder will be^luMioat w('iglit. Thus: , 

1. Wliat is the weight of 14 hhds. 4/>(> cwt. 1 qr. 19 lbs. gross 

tare 15 c\vt.*2 qis. 13 lbs. on the wliol*. • ' 

440 cwt. 3qrs. 6 lbs. 

1 450 - 1 - 19—15 - 2 - 13 - 440 - 3 - 0. 

2. What is the neat weigh! of 24 lihds, each 0 cwt. 2 qr.s. »17 
lbs., tare in the whole 17 cwt. 3 qr.s. 27 lb.s.? 

Aus. 141 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lbs. 

Case 2. JV/ie/f the tare is so mueh a hbl. ho.r, hag, 

Uuj.E. Mulliply (hegivt'ii boxes, bags, &c. i)y the tare per box, 
&c. and subtract tli(‘. product from the gross weight, then the re- 
mainder will be the neat weight, 'riuis: 

1. What is the weight Of 30 casks, eaidi 2 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. 
taro 21 lbs. per cask ; and what the priee, tit in?7 35 a cwt.? 

30x21--()30 li).s.-5-2K- 22 qrs. 14 Ihs., or 5 ewt. 2 (^rs. 14 ll>y. tare, 

2 cwt. 3 (jrs. 12 lbs.x30-^85 ewt. 2 qrs. 24 Jbs. gross weiglit. 

85 . 2 . 24 — 5 . 2 , 14 —80 . 0 . 10, neat weiglit. Ans, 
.$7.35X80:^588,00 

811).— cwt. ; and 7.35-i-(^i - .525 

2 lbs.=-i of 8 Ills, and . 131 

.$588,050, Ans. 

2. AVliat i.s tlic neat weight of 8 hbds. 80 eivt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs, 

gross, turc 100 lbs. a hlid. *A/is. 79 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs. 

(J^esson 32.) punctuation. 

Apjdicah'on of the Dash. 

Notf. 1. Tijf* d:is}) in a umdem charai tor iu the art of pointing, and is 
ficqucntly used with little or ijf* propriety. 

11 DEE. WiK'n tlio sense breaks olT abruptly, IllC dash may be 

iij^ttd. 'riius : 

W’lmtever is, is riglit ; — this \vorld, ’tistriie, 

Was made for (h*sar : — But for ''rilus too. 

If thfni art he so inucii respected once ; — but Oh ! how fallen ! 

Obs. 1. When a signijicanl pause is required, the dash is 
used. Thus: 

Something thert^ more needful than expense ; 

Afid .something ])revioiis e’en to taste: — ’tis sen.se. 

* 0ns. 2. When there is an une.rpeeted turn in the sentimenU 
the dash is in trod need. Th us : 

Jfere lit's tlm great — false marble, where? 

Not In Mg but sordid dwst lies Uiere. 
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Let me repeat it he only a great wlio has the habits of great- 
ness. 

Application of the Parenthesis. 

Note 2. The Parenthesis is used to enclose a phrase or sentence, placed 
obliquely in the lx)dy of another sentence. * 

lluLE. When some useful remark, explanation, illustration, or 
collateral fact, is brought into the body of a sentence, it Is enclos- 
ed in parenthetic lines. Thus : 

Know then tliis truth, (enough for man to know,) 

Virtue alone is happiness below. 

Pe loves nobody, (I speak of friendship,) who is not jcaibus, 
when he has partners in love. 

Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know the 
law,) how that the law binds the man iis long as lie lives ? 

Note 3. The cumiiia is ahnost always introduced, just before the paren- 
thetic lines, lu a few cases, the semicolon is used, and in a few others no 
point is used. 

(Lesson 33.) spelling. 

Words of two syllables; accent on the first; embracing the 
Diphthongs. 


boy hood 

bde'hnd 

foi bio 

fbVbl 

boy i^ 

bde'ish 

foil er 

fdU'ur 

broi der 

brda'dur 

foul ly 

fdfd'IC 

broil er 

broil' ur 

foul ness 

fdid'nes 

clois ter 

klois'tur 

foun der 

fbiin'duT 

cloud less 

kloud'les 

fouii dry 

foun' dr e 

cloud y 

klbud'e, 

foun lain 

foun' tin 

cloy ess 

kloe'lcs 

fowl er 

fttuViir 

coin age 

kdln'djc 

gou ty 

gbu'te 

coin er 

kdin'icr 

hour glass 

* biir'glds 

coun cil 

kdnn'sil 

hour ly 

bur'lc 

couii sel 

koUn'sel 

hous ing 

hbiiz'lng 

coun ter 

kdim'tcr 

join der 

jbin'dur 

conn less 

koim'tes 

join er 

jbin'ur 

count less 

kQiitit’les 

joint er 

jbint'ur 

coun ty 

koun'te • 

joint ly 

jbint'le 

cow ard 

kdu'urd 

joy fill 

j^ful 

cow slip 

kdii'sllp 

joy less 

jbe'lcs 

coy ness 

koines 

joy ous 

jbn'us 

coi ly 

kdi'le 

loi ter 

Ibitur 

doubt ful 

ddiitfid 

loud ly 

Ibud'lc 

doubt less 

doiit'lcs 

loud ness 

Ibud'nes 

dow er 

dou'iir 

loun ger 

Jbun'jdr 

dow las 

do a' Ids 

loy al 

Ibc'dl 

down fall 

dbun'fdl 

noi sy 

nbi'ze 

down hill 

4i^n'hU 

oil y 

bU'ti 

down y 

doun'e 

, out (‘ast 

biit'kdst 
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(loXv ry clok'rc * rry dut'krl 

(Irow sy drdu'zc out rage oiit’j'dje 

ilower JLdit'ilr o\v l(;t uk'lct 

(Lesj<on, ^4.) reading. 

A/i uncharitable spirit rebuked. 

1. it rauu; lu after tlicso tilings, lint Abrahain sat in 
llie (ionr 'nf Insti'nl, alxnit tlie going down of tJie siin. And* lie- 
iiokl, a man, la iit with age, i-aine froni*the way of tiie wildernessji 
it\innig on a staff! And Abraham arAse,,*and met him, and saith 
onto linn, ” 'rum in, J ])ray thee, and wasJi tliy feet, and tarry all 
nigiit and tliou sliait arise i-arly in llu; morning, and go on thy 
wa}.’’ And the man said, •"Nay; fo*r 1 will abide under fliis 
lre<;.” 

2. Hut Abraham pressed iiim greatly : be turned, and they 

Maaii into the tent : and Aliraliam buhi^d unle'aveiied bread, and 
they did eat. And whim Abraham saw that the man blessed not 
(iod, h(! said unto him, Wlu'refore, dost tlioii not worship tho 
most liigh Clod, (heator of Heaven and Earth /” And the man 
answei'ed and said, I do not worship thy Clod, neither do J call 
upon his name; for 1 have jnad(;to mysi^Jf a god, which abid,5-«h- 
always in iny Jiouse, and providetli me with ail tilings.” ' 

3. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man, and lie 
arose, and fell upon him, and drove him forth, with blows, into 
d.i« wilderness. And Clod calJt'd unto Abrahum, saying, “Abra- 
ham, where is the strangca* ?” And Ahialium answered and said, 
“Lord, lu^ would not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy naiiKi ; therefore, have 1 driven him out from before iiiy face 
into the MildiTness.” '• 

4. And (hid said, “ Have I borne wfth liiiii these hundred and 
iiinct v and eiglit years, and nourislied him, and (dothed liirn, not- 
^vithstanding his rebellion aj^iinst me ; and couldst not thou, wh(^ 
ail thyself a sinner, b«ur with him one liiglit 7” 

(Lessou3i5.) arithmetic. 

Tare and Tret. 

Case 3. When the Tare is a given rate por cwt. 

Eui-e 1. Find the eveniwts of a cwt! contained in the tare. 

2. Subtract the amount of the results from the gross weight, 
and tlu»remainder will be llR^miut weight. TIius: 

1. What is the neat wt. of I2bbls., each 7 cwt. 1 qr. lOlbs. ; — 
tare 16 lbs. a CAvt. ? 

7 - 1 - 10X12--88 - 0 - 8,*grosswt. And 1611>s.=i:4^ of a caaI. 
m - 0 -^8-5-1^13 -3-9, Tare ; and 88 - 0 - 8—12 - 2 - 9=75 
1 - 27, neat. Ans. 

* 2. What is the neat wt. of 83 cwt. 3qrs. gross ; tare, 20 lbs. a 
cwt.? Ans. 68 cwt. 3qrs. 5 lbs. 

3. What is the neat wt. of 9 hhds., each 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. j 

tare, 16 lbs. per cwt. ? Ans.. 68 cwt. 1 qr. 24 lbs. 

20 * 
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Case 4. TfTien Tret is allotted with the Tare. 

Rule. 1. Find the tare, and subtract it from the gross wt. 

2. Divide thesuUle by 26; tlie quotient -will be the tret, wliich 
subtract from the suttle ; the remainder will be the neat weight. 
Thus : , , 

1. What is the neat wt. ol lOcwl. 2qrs. 24 lbs. gross, tare 14 
lbs. 'a cwt., and tret, 41i)s. for each l(1411)s.^ 

14 IH.—^ of a cwf., and 10 - 2 - 24-^4^ 1 - 1-10, tare/ 

10 - 2 - 24—1 - 1 - lO^P - 1 - 14, suttle wl. And 
0 - 1 - 14-5-26-:0 - 1 -.,12}, tret; and 0 - 1 - 14—0 - 1 - 12} 
—9 - 0 - 1}, 

Note. Dividing the snUlo by 26, is tlir same as multiplying the siittkrby 
4, aud dividing the product by 1U4 ; for, lUl-r-4 -26. 

2. In 27 bags of Coffee, each 2 cwt. 3qrs. 17 lbs. gross ; tare 
13 lbs. a cwt., and tret, 4 lbs. for each 104 ll)s. ; what is the neat wt. ? 

Ans. 06 . 2 . 11. 

(Lesson 30.) punctuation. 

Apidication of the j)€Tiod. 

^Note 1. The Period is used attheclo,se of u sentence, and after abbrevr 

Rule. Wlien a sentence is coinidete, and not connected in con- 
struetion with what follows it, it is marked witii a period. 

Thus : ^'ho absence of evil, is a real good. Content rs not tliQ 
portion of mortals. Fear Cod. Honour tlio aged. 

Obs. The Period is inserted after initiuls and abbrevia- 
tions. 

Thus : M. S. Manuscript ; P. S. Postscri])t ; N. B. Nota-bejie ; 

O. S. Old Style ; N. S. Nevv Style ; A. M. Fon^iioon ; i». M. Af- 
ternoon; N. Y. New-York ; Phila. Jan’y. 13, A. D. 1828. Aiig’t. 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Rev. Doc. Dr. Cr. Philjp 111. Jvii.g of Spain. Geo. 
iV. King of G. B. St. Matthew, &c. 

Use of Capital Ijetters. 

No:f E 2. In wrking, Capital Letters are used in the following ca.scs : 

1. The first word^-of every book, cliapter, note, or other piece 
of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; and also, an independent in- 
terrogation and exclamation. 

3. The names and appellations used ff>r Deity. 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, rivers, mountains, 

&c. '* 

5. Adjectives from the names of nations, as Englishman, French- 
man, &c. 

6. The first word of a quotation ; also, after an example. 

7. Every noun and principal word in the title of a book. 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun, I, and the int'iijection, O. 
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(Lesson 37.) •IIipelling. 


plough boy 

plnu'boe 

sour ness 

sbnr'nes 

uoig nant 

pbendnt 

south ern 

sbut'h'urn 

\oint cr 

point'ur 

spoil er 

spbil'^' 

yVht less 

pf'yint'lcs 

spou «al 

spoil' zdl 

poVeou 

pdi'fihi 

stout ly 

stbut'lc 

pow (!eV. 

pba'diir 

stout ness 

' stout' nC& 

pow cr 

p^fi'ar 

tow el 

toil'll 

proud ly 

pro ml' to 

low ef 

tbit' nr 

prow es 

prdiYcs 

towm^hif) 

tburi'shlp 

prowl cr 

prbfiJ'ur 

toy shop 

tbv/shdp 

rouKd ly 

7'di'nnl'lc 

trow el ‘ 

trbu'U * 

row t'l 

7‘bilil 

void ue.ss 

void' nes 

roy al 

rdc'cil 

vouch er 

vbulsh'ur 

sound ly 

snCfnd'lc 

vow el 

vbu'U 

sour ly 

so in'' 16 

voy age 

vbc'dgc 


Accent on the seco7id Syflahlc. 


out ask 

but ask' 

out roar 

but 7'6re' 

out fiy 

but Jii' 

out sail 

but side' 

f)ul frown 

but frbun' 

out talk 

but tdwk' 

out give 

brut ff iv' 

out weaf 

but ware" 

out grow 

but ^rO' 

out walk 

but wdwk' 

out leap 

but lepe' 

out weigh 

but wd' 

out live 

but fiv' 

out work 

out wiirk" 

out pace 

but pose* 

south east 

south cost' 


(Lesson 38.) reading. 

• 77^c Mother, 

Woman’s charms Jire confessedly many' and powerful. Tlie 
expanding rose', just Imrstin" into beauty', has an irresistible bc- 
witcliiiiguessx; — tfle blooming bride',. led triumphantly lb the hjfc 
iiHiueal altar', awakens admiratioux and interest', and tlie blush 
of her cheek fills each beholder with delight\: — liiU the charm 
of maternity^ is more bewitchingx, more delightful', more sub- 
lime than either\. Heaven has ^iniplanted in \h(i*7nothei''*fi face\ 
something beyond this world' ; something <hat claims kindred 
with the skies\: — the angelic smile\, trtider looks, the w^akefiil', 
watchful eye', which keeps its fond vigils over her slumbering 
babe\.^ These are objects which neither the pencil\ nor the chisel', 
can portrayv ; which the finest strains of poetry' cannot exalt\ ; 
which the most elo(]uent tongue cannot eulogize', and the descrip- 
tion of which baffles the mo^t daring faneyv. In the heart of man 
only', lies this lovely picturev ; it lives in its sympathies\ ; it reigns 
in his alffections', and his eyes rove in vain to earth’s farther limit', 
And nature’s utmost bounds, for such another object\. Materni- 
ty', extatic sound', is so twined about our hearts', that they must 
cease to throb before we lose its influence\; it is our first lovev ; it 
is our rcligion\. Nature has set the mother upon her lyost holy 
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pinnaclex; to her Ave lift oiir^tf^rnt eyes' and arms\; aroima her 
we rally in all our youthful trials\; toiler vvc eliiifr in manhood’s 
riper day', and befori^ lu^r we how' in lih^’s deeliuiui^ shadcx. Ife 
who can behold the teiuh^r habii h'odiu*^ on its iuoiIut’s Ix'auty' — 
nourished the tide of life, Adiieh Ihnvs at hiddiiiti throu^rh lie 
generous veins', w'ithout a panting boson i\ and a ujoistenecl ey^f'', 
is n )t a 7/irt?/', hut a mon.titrr\. lie wlioean approach the. "/j adlc 
of sleeping innocence, Avilhout tliinking that', ‘ (M‘ sucti is the 
kingdom of heaven',’ or see the fond inotlier' hang over ils bean- 
Jes', and half n^slrain Jux breath, le.st sla^ I)i('ak its slumbers', 
vvitliout emotions of venerahon, beyond common feeling and tlio 
])Ower of utteran<*c', should he avoide»i in every walk of lifcs; 
ile is tit o'lily for llie shades of darkness', and tin* solitude of‘ the 
Avilderiicssv 

(Lesson .‘19.) AKiTini k'j jc. 

Practic(tl P.vrrcis( s in Tare and Tret. 

1. What is lh(' iK'td weight of 4h]ids. sugar, each 7 cwl. 3(|rs. 
14 lbs. gross, tare 291hs. aewt \ Ans\ 2i)v\\’i. Hejrs, J llhs. 

2. Wliatisthe neat weight and \aduy of lOhhds. tobacco, each 
5 cwt. 1 (jr. 13 lbs. gross, tare 10 Ih.s. a ewt. ;it a cw t. ? 

An,s\ 4(> CA\ t. !i> (02.50. 

3. At 2.3| e('nts a lb. what cost 13 hags of eijOet'. 27 cwt. 3 (|rs. 

22 lbs. gross, tare 3 (jrs. 11 lbs. 7 A/ts. .*H:7l2.,52. 

4. A. liouglit 15 hhds, sugar, each 5eAvt. 2 (jfs. lOlbs. gross, 

tare2(jrs. 25 lbs. a lilid.; wJiat is the neat weight ;u id cost, at > 
{Ji;0.75 a cwt. .' A 74 cwt. 0 i[r^. 22 1 1 .s. .^500.82. 

5. What co.st 24 cask.s primes, each 1 cwl. J (ji*. 23 lbs. gro.ss, 

tare IH Ib.s. a cask, at ifjio.n.i aewt. ? An.^. .^100.774. 

6. B. bouglii, 15 liags of sugar, each f cwd. lip-. 1 3 lbs. gross, 
tare 22 lbs. a bag, at .'}j:9.01 a cwt.; what did tlicy co.st? 

/L/a*. !fi;109.1H. 

Promiscuous E.rf'rciscs V/t Arithmetic. 

1. B. sold !«;204 wortli of Aidicat in 5 years, at 00 t^ciits a bushel; 

what is it worth a bushel, wiieii ho sells .'j^’lOtK) iu IH yeans, and 
the same (inantity yearly 7 JjJtO.SlO. 

2. A.’s liorsc and saddle arc Avirlh 18 guineas, but his horse is 

wortli 0 times as riitich as his saddle; Avliat is the price Qf his 
liorse 7 A7is. ^70. 

(Lc.s.son 40.) ruNCTUATioN. 

Promiscuous Exercises in imcf nation. 

The passions arc the chief destroyers of our jioaco the storms 
and temjMjstsof the moral world modesty is an ornament to youth 
a presage of rising greatness a metuplior is a comparison ex» 
pressed in an abridged form Avithout words that indicate d com- 
parison as to the upright arises light in darkness there is iiomor-* 
lal truly Avise and restless at the same time wisdom is the repose 
of minds the letter concludes with this remark though i am inno- 
cent of the charge and have bcen^vronged yet i forgive cne- 
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mieg’and die in peace with all nfelk feeding the hungry clothing 
the naked and comforting the afflicted give more real pleasure 
than all the vanities of the gay world we ruin the liappineas of 
Jife by raising it too high peace ^iid content not ])liss and trans- 
>jpTt may be the lot of nufn perfect happiness is reserved for 
h^jiven idleness is tlvi great promoter of all corruptions in the 
huni^liJieart the mixtuft; of evil in liuman society; senses to cxeiTcisc 
the virtue <if the \uisc and good gentleness is in truth the great«ive- 
mie to mutual enjoyment cliarity like the sun brightens all its 
objects trials in this stage of being arc*the*lot of man no assumea 
behaviour can always hide the real character the best of men often 
experience disappointments the friend of order has made half his 
way to virtue all fnuTy is a sign of litlh'ness too many of the Jire- 
tended friendships of youth .an; mere combinations in pleasure ad- 
vice should be seasonably and afiectionatel}^ administered. 

(Lesson 41.) SPELLING. 

Words of three or more syllables^ alike in speUin^^ but differ^ 
ent in soi^d and ajiplication. 

at tri biite, at'tri bate, a quality. I pre <^e dent, pres'so dent, an ev- 
at tribute, at tribTite, to ascribe to. arnplft. ^ 

court te sy, kur'ie se, a civility. I pre se dent, pre'se dCnt, going 
cour te sy, kurt'se, act of rover-! before. 

cnee. pre cip i tale, pre sip'pe late, to 

em pi ric, em'pc rik, a quack. throw headlong, 

em pir ic, cm pir'ik, apt in exper- pre cip i late, 7)re sip'pe tat, cor- 
iments. rosive medicine, 

ill ter diet, in 'ter dikt, a^irohibi- pre con tract, pro edn'trakt, a 
tion. ])!ievious bargain, 

in ter diet, in ter dikt', to prohi- pre con tract, pre kfni trakt', to 
bit. m barg.ain previously, , 

in val id, In varid,of no effloacy. pred i cute, pred'de kate, to dt?- 
in va lid, in va leed', weakly sick- dare. 

ness. pred i cate, pred'de kat, wliat is 

i roll y, i'urn e, made of iron. declared. i 
i ron y, i'run c, a figure of speech# prem is es, ^reni'is Iz, houses or 
mis eon duct, mis koii'dukt, ill lances. * 

behaviour. pre mis es, pre mls'ez, explains 

mis eon duct, mis kon dukt', to beforehand. 

misl*ehave. • re gen cr ate, re jeii'er at, new 

mod er ate, mod'der at, temper- born by grace. 

ate. ^ re gen er ate, re jen'er ate, to re- 

mod cr ate, mod der ate', to reg- ^iroduce. 

* ulato* schis mat ic, siz mat'tik, imply- 

ver flow, o'vur flO, an immda- ing a schism, 
tion. schis mat tic, siz'ma tik, a sepa- 

o ver flow, 5 vur flo', to inun- ratist. 
date. ‘ lst;p ar ate, sep'par ate, to part; 
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sep ar ate, sep'par at, dividc< sub li mate, sub'le mat, a prepa- 
sep rI chrc, sep'pul kr, a grave. ration of mercury, 
se pul dire, se jiul'kr, to bury, ex cr ciso, eks'er size, emidoy- 
sub li mate, sub'le mate, to raise nnuit. 

by heat. ex or cise, eks'er size, to cmplo} . 

(Lesson 42.) readiw-g. 

The Perfect ^peaJccr. 

Imagine to yonrsdyes.a Demostlicnos' addressing the most 
illustrious assembly in the \vorl(k, ii])oii a subject^, iij)oii which 
the most illuslriou.s nations dependedv. — Ilow awful siidi a n^ect- 
ing\! How vast the .subjectx! Is man possessed of talents ade- 
quate to the occasion''? Adeipiaid Yes\; superior. By the 
powers of his eloiiucncc^, the. grandeur of the assembly is lost 
in the magnitude of the subjectx; and even this is somct ini(‘s sunk 
in the majesty of the orator'', and the admiration of iiis tajentsv 
With what force of argumenU, with what powers of fancy with 
what emotions of the souk, does he assault and subjugate tlie 
whole man\ ! At once he caplivrites his reasoii\, his imagination', 
iUid his passionsv 

^'o eflect this', recpiircs the utmost ofTort of the most improved 
stale of human naturev Not a faculty which he iiossesses', lies 
unemployed', but is exerted to its highest pilch\. All his inter- 
nal powers are at work\; all Ids extcr/iaP testify their energies\; 
within', the mimiory', the faiicy\, the jndgmcntx, and the jias- 
sions', are all busy\ ; witliout', every mnscl(^, evea-y nerve', is 
cxerted\ ; not a feature\, nor a look\, nor u liml)', but what speaksy. 
The organs of the body', attuned to tlie exertions of tlie mind', 
tlirough the kindred organs of the audieuee', instantaneously vi- 
brate', as with an electrical spirit', all those energies from soul 
to soul\. 

' Not withstanding the diversit}'^ of nrtndsy, feel iiigsy, and opinions 
in such a multitude', by the lightning of eloquence', they are re- 
8olv(!d into one inassy. The whole asstaiibly', aetnated by ono 
and the same /^motion', beeofiios but one man', and has Imt one 
voicey. The universal cry is', Ivt us march against Philipy: — 
let us fight for oui hbertiesy ; — let us conquer', — or die\ ! 

(Lesson 43.) arithmetic. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Arithmetic. 

3. B. sold 72cwt. 2 qrs. 16 lbs. coffee ; tare 16 lbs. perewt., tret, 

41bs. per l()41bs., at !fl;14.875 per cwt., and discounted ,U21.r>0 for 
prompt pay ; what did he reccaveV Ans. .'jj; 1056. 125. 

4. If6 men build a wall 20ft. long, 6ft. high, and 4ft. thic’:, in 16 

days, in what time will 24 men build oue 200ri. long, Sft. high, 
and 6 thick ? A ns. HO days. 

5. Find the cost of 76yds. of cloth, at £3 - 2 - 7 a yd. N. E. mo- 
ney, reduced to federal money A us. $792.72. 

6. A. uired 2 men and ai»(>y 1«V plant his field ; one of lUc men 
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cou1(i ^planl it in 12 days, the othy^in 15 days^nd the boy in 
27 days; in what Hiino should they all plant itT Ans. 5^+days. 

7. Ih b()n^dit270 (juintals of fish for !jtJ780, paid freight .'ff;37.70, 
paid duties and other eliarges, }f,-30.f)0; at wliat rate must he sell 
A per ((uintal, to gain .'flild:! on the whole ? Ans, $*3.(>71. 

B. lent A. 'if:21)2 for (> months ; how long must A. let B. have 
Jjt;8b<Up r<Mjuite Die favour. Aits. 2mo. 5 da^ 

y. ii" a <iuartor of wheat yield (iO ten-penny hiaves, how many 
eight-penny Joave.'tsljouid it yield '? Ans. 75? 

jo. How many yards of carpeting, IS inches wide, will cover 
a floor 18 feet wide and 30 feet long 'I * Ans. 120 yds. 

(Lcssoii 41?) rr^NCTTJATiojv. 

Proi)ii'sciir)iis Bxrrcisp.s in Pointing, and in the use of 
(Urpitjl Lc:tt(:r.s'. 

Ihr sunimit (tf mount slnaL 
I seek the inounlaiti (deft jilone 
1 set'Hi in this setpK'sterkl place 
Not so i meed, nnsen'u yet known 
My maker fac^? to face 
My iieart p(*r<vives his presence High 
And hears liis voice' pvoedaim 
Whiles bright his gl(?ry passes by 

Ills noblest jiamc! 

Love is that name for god is love 
lien' wliere unbuilt by mortal hands 
Mounte.ins Ixdow and heaven above 
His awful tem|. 1(5 stajids 
I worsliip lord though i am dust 
And ash(!S in thy sight * 

Be thou my strength in thee i trust 
.Vo tiiou my light 

Hither of old th(? almighty (^ame 

(douds w’(ire his car his slerids the wind 
Berfore him went (U^vouring flame 
And thunder rolled Ixjhind 
At his ajiproach tlje mountains reaittd 
Like vessels to and fro • 

Earth heaving like a sea revealed 
The gulfs below 

Borne through tire wilderness in wrath 
11(5 s(5eine(l in p(jwrr alone a god 
But hl(5ssijjgs foflowed hi his path 
For mercy seized his rod 
11(5 smote the rock and as he passed 
Forth gushed a living stream 
The fir(! the earthquake and the blast 
Fled as a dream 
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Note 1. This suh^ ct will bo. rc||f,v'Crt at the close of the 3d Part. 

Note 2. In the forcg-oirig exercises in pointing, the pujiil should tran- 
Bcrilie the whole upon a slate, and refer to the rcsfX'ct ive rules as autlio- 
rity. In fact, reference should lie had in all the eKercises to some kind of 
authority, and most of the pupil’s recitations should be to answer the whysr 
and wherefores of his teacher. Faitlifulncss in this respect constitijtyrt 
the great art of teaching. * 

jC concise and (s'^uitahle Mode of Assessing Town Taxes. 

NdTB 1. A Tax is a species of premium which cvc'ry honest man will 
yay with cheerfulness, Ixcaust it goes to suppta t the government uncicr 
Avhich he lives; and whuh^in return, secures to him IIjc siifety of his life, 
liberty and property, and the privilege of pursuing happiness: — But tlie 
sum levied should always be proportionate to the aniount of property iios- 
Bcsspd by the subject taxed. 

Note 2. The legally appointed appraiser furnishes an inventory of all 
the taxable property, real and pt^raonaJ, and the number of taxable [>o11k or 
heads within the town. Then, in order to find wdiat each dollar of the ap- 
praised prop«;rty is liable to pay toward a given tax, adopt the following 

Rule. Say — A h the total value of the inventory 
Is to one dollar ; 

So is the amount of tlu; given tax 

To the rate on ctiVh dollar. TIiii.s : — 

L Suppose the town of Utica levy a tax upon the inhabitants 
of $27811.72, and the valltc of her inventoried property amounts 
to $69508 ; what must each dollar pay tou'ard the tax ? 

Ans. 4cts. 

As $09,r)f)8 : $1 : : $2782.72 : .01. 

For 2782.72xl-*-695G8--=.04 

And as .04 : 1 : : 2782.72 : $09,508. Proof 

2. Suppose New Hartford lay a tax of $1256, and the value of 
her inventoried property amount to $62800 ; what will one dol- 
lar pay ? * .02 cts. 

Ilaving found what each dollar of the a.sscsscd properly will 
Ijay toward the tax, form a Table, hy nmltipjyiiig the value on 
one dollar by 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. Thus ; — 

Table 1. $1 pays .04 cts. $20 pay 80cts. $200 pay $8 

2 “ .08 30 “ 1.20 300 “ 12 

. 3 .12 40 “ 1.00 400 « 16 

4 “ ..IS ^ “ 2.00 500 “ 20 

5 “ .20 CO « 2.40 600 “ 24 

6 “ .24 70 « 2.80 700 “ 28 

7 “ .28 80 ‘‘ 3.20 8(K) 32 

8 « .32 90 3.60 9p0 « 36 

9 “ .36 100 “ 4.00 1000 « 40 

10 “ .40 

Now, suppose A. B.’s estate is appraised at $856 ; what is hb 
tax'? $800 pay $32 

50 2 

6 « .24 

*—$34.24 Ans. 

It often hai^cns that a part of tbf assee»cd tax ia averaged upon the 
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pol^ nr I ixulJt: Iic;uV» bcloag-in^ to tlicTtown; in sUv.^ a case adopt the 

KlijiK. Siil)<ra(*t. the avrm^c upon llio polls from tlic amount 
a3s(‘sst‘t!, uml work us ;i1m)vo. Tims; — 

.} ^Vpy)«is(^ tho. StaU' of Ncw-York li^y a tax on lu;r citizens of 
of wliicli the town of Troy is to pay .‘ji;3250.72. Of 
this 1 :Va,. tlif jiolls, 021 4n nuinlxT, are to pay .Ip each, and ttic 
amoiuil of propi r( Y inventoried is !*i;01),.'i08 • what will one dollar 
pay ? *• 

As 1 i>ol] . 021 jiolls : : .75 : S408. Tiic <ivera"o poll tax; and 
3250.72— I (is 27S2.72. 'riien 

As ^1),.50S ; 1 ; : 2782 , .01 Jw.v. 

Sn[>pose. llu' town of Sfoine lias a Sink* tax of Jft;2200 to pal^, 
and her polls are 300 in innnher, each oAvhoni iiays !$L2.5, while 
lu'r total inventory amounts to hnt ^72,000; wliat part will the 
IKills jiay, and what will each inventoried dollar ]iay? 

Ja'.s-. Poll (ax .8.150, and eac'h dollar yiays 2jV ets. nearly. 

Notf. !}. A TiiMf' i-- :ils<> itind*', whirl) c'diihit-f curb in.iii’fl proportional 
Bliarrof (lif* (ax, as fuimd on liis ri'iil rst, ,(.<’, lii.s priwaial property, 

und (lir jjoll,-' oi Ids lnn(.^<' ; and Ou' rot.d anioniii. 'J’hus : — 

Snp])ose tin* S(at<,‘ tax to he .8*150,000, and the town of Troy 
to ])ay .'^3250,7*2 ( (fit ; lua- total inveidorv'l.o amount to .%“09,50tl ; 
her ninnluir of rateahle [)olls to lx* n21. (taeli payiiiij .75; wind is 
A. Tl.’s tax, wlio is invi'iitoried as follow.s — real estate, .‘‘|;856 ; per- 
goiiiiJ estate !fi;i03; numlx^r of ptdis 4 f 

As 1 ; 021 : : .75 ; .‘Hi 108. ']'he. poll tax; and 
3250.72-108 2782.72. 'I’hen, 

As (}0,5(i8 : 1 : : 2782.72 : .0-1 uiiu)unt on (rach dollar. 


Finally, A. jR.’.s tax, 4ii800 pay $fi32 

50 “ . 2 

6 “ .24 

34.24 

100 « 4 

3 “ .12 


4 poll.^, at .75 eaeli, 3 



*Ans. (^^ 41.30 

T abl ed. 

1 Feal j^stale. | Personal Fstate. | PolTI'ax. \ 'J'otal Ainonnt. j 
j ?Hi3 i:2i~' I m . 12 ~ I ,'|i i3 I TfiOO 


# 

Qii/csttons on the. twenty-fifth Chapter. 

Aritkmrlicaf Exerchtes. | 4. tVhat the parts of a shilliug; 7 

5. AVhsit tiic pai-ts of a je ? 
Lesso^t 3, G. What th»’ parts of a ® ? 

1. To whiit does UiL; relate? 7. What (ho parts of a cwt. ? 

2. Wind i.s Ih ai tiee ? 8. What is tlic first casci 

3. What tl)e pai (;> of a penny ' 9. Whut is tlie rule, &c. 1 » 

21 
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10. What is tlio note in 
tion ? 

11. Wiiut <jf the serond note, i&c. ? 

Lksson 7. 

1. What is th(i soL«)n(I case? 

2. Whai is the fust step for etat- 
iiitr 7 

3. What is the. second st<‘p ? 

4. What of the 7 

Lesson 11. 

1. What is the tliird c; e 7 

2. What is tlje rule, &c. 'h « 

3. How ia it jllu.'.traled 7 

luissoN Ifi. 

l^Whui'of tlie fourth case? 

2. Wliut is tin; vul(' for slating' 7 

3. Hoav is it illuslraleil 7 

Lessl.i 19. 

1. ^Vhat is tini fifth case 7 

2. The rule, for stating 7 

3. Explain l)y an cxainplc. 

Lesson 23. 

1. Whid, are the provisions of the 
^lxth ens; '? 

2. 'rhe first .step for stating 7 

’ 3.’' The second step for .st.i.*ing7 

4. Expluiu liy an example 7 

Lesson 31. 

1. What the sahjectof iliis lesson 7 

2. W'hat i.s tare and tret 7 

3. How are they distinguished 7 

4. What is gross weight ? 

5. Whatsuttlc l What neat 7 

6. What is till! fir.st ca.-«e, and rule 

7. W'hat is tlio second case, an 
rule 7 

Lesson 35. 

1. What of third case, and rule 7 
*.2. W^hatof case fourth and rule? 

3. W'hat of the note, &c. 7 
(j ra m mat ica t Kxcrc iscs. 
LT:sson 4. 

1 . Of what does this lc.sson treat 7 

2. What is punctu'ation 7 

3. W'hat arc the ma»|ts, and wher 

found 7 ' ' 

4. W'hat the first rule for the coir 
nia 7 

.5. What of the note in relation 7 
6. What of tlie observation 7 
Le.sson 8. 

1. W'hat the second rule for th 
coniina 7 

2. W'hat of the note in relation 7 

3. W'hat of the first observation 7 

4. WHaat of the second ol«ervation 

5. Wlwf. of the third observation 


Lesson 12. 

1. The third rule for using the 
conmia 7 

2. What of the first ofiservation 7 

3. W'hat of tlie sei'oinl observation 7 

4. W’hat of the thiid observation 7, 

IjESr-ON 111. ' * 

1, W hat the fourth rule in piit' .u- 
ation '/ 

2. The first oKervatiou 7 Those- 
ctind obseriitiion 7 

J. 'riie third observation 7 The 4th 
observation 

I.E.-SON 20. 

1. To what doe.s ilii.s h’s.son ref r 7 

2. W’hat of the first note in rela- 
tion 7 

3. W'hat is the first rule for the sc- 
II IK olon 7 

4. W'hat of tlie second note 7 

Lesson 24. 

1. To wliat (Iocs this Ics.son icfcx 7 

2. The use of the colon, &e. 7 

3. The rule in relation 7 

4. 'I'he lir.st ob.<er\ii1ion 7 The se- 
cond ohservutiou I 

Lesson 2B. 

1. W’hat the reference of tins lesson 7 

2. W'hat of the ni>te in relation 7 

3. W’liat of the rule in relation 7 

4. W'hat of the observation 7 

5. What of the second note in rcr 
lation 7 

6. Relate the rule in relation 7 

7. What of the subjoined observa- 
tion 7 

Lesson 32. 

1. To what does this les-son refer 7 

2. W'hat of iirC note in relation? 

3. What is the rule in relation 7 

4. W’hat of the first observation 7 

6. Relate the seroiul note in rela- 
tion 7 

6. Wliat is the rule in relation 7 

7. Relate the tliird note in relation 7 

Lesson 30. 

1 . To what duc.s tliis lesson refer 7 

2. I'lie rule in relation to the pe- 
riod 7 , 

3: W'hat of the oliservatiou 7 

4. Relate the first case for the use 
of capitals. 

5. The seetaid case. The third coec. 
The fourth oasc. 

C. I’he filth case. The sixth case. 
The seventh case. The eighth 
case. The nintli case. 



APPENDIX. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPMY. 

'Phis Append fx contains a few (f the ontiines of genercLi 
(icorrraphy^ with a inimber of s mull, ^naps, chlincating tli3 
parts (lescrihed. The rxrrctsrs are brief, and designed for 
the ^ood scholar, as a ninth lesson, after he shaU hare suc- 
cessfully accomplished his eight clail^ recitatioris, regularly 
assigned in this part of his studies. 

SKC llON I. 

(Losfion 1.) THE KAHTlf. 

1. (5t'Ogrfip]iy U that liraiicli of study which describes the 
earth ; — the; ^^iobe on wliicdi we Jive. Tlie earth is round, like a 
ball. A line through its centre would reaeli nearly 8,0h0 English 
miles; and a 1 i in* round it, nearly 2»5,(K)i); and its mean dciinjity 
is 4.^- times that of water. 

2. The eartli is nearly 95,000.(X)0 of miles from th(‘ snn, the eaiiso 
of light and Imat. It revolves round that linninnry once in eacli 
ymr, which occasions tin; seasons; and it turns upon its own 
axis (ivery 24 lunirs, which causes the cliange of day and night. 

3. Tlie (;arth is kia>wn to he globular, from its liaving been re- 
peatedly sailed round; — and, for the first time, by F. MageV lari’s 
fleet, in 1519. 'I'he coniponent parts of the earth are land and 
wat(T ; and these })arts, taken at the surface, are about 2 of tho 
latter to 1 of the former. 

4. To aid in the location oPplacesandthedc'scriptionof tlieeartliis 

surface, the aa/v/ra/ divisions, both of land and water, arc designated 
by different name.s. Tliose of llie land, are continents, islands, 
isthmuses, peninsulas, capes, and mountains ^’—nnd those of 
the water, arc oceans, seas, l^ms, rivers, gulfs or hays» ha- 
vens ov harbours, friths or estuaries, strait' , creeks, channels, 
and roads. • 

Note. — 'J’hc puydl will bear in mind, that the land, though Boon in parts* 
is in or>*! united body ; and that the several divisions of water constitutes 
one gi ea-t <;ounected ocean. * 

Questions on the,- above Lesson. 

1. What is (ieognipliy ? '* 8. When, and by whom first sailed 

Wh:it tlif. earth’s form? round 7 

3. lt.s d Mincte r 7 Circumference 7 0. What the component parts 7 

4. It.s density 7 Its distance from the 10. The proportions at the surface 7 

Hun 7 ^ 1 1. What the divisions of land 7 

5. Its annual revolution and effects TJ 17. What tliose of water 7 

G. Us daily revolution, and «‘fTccts7 jlS. Wliy tliese, distinctions 7 
7. How kiioWTi to bo round 7 »' 14. What infer from the note 7 
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. ( Lesson 2.) "TirE earth. 

77^c clivii>'ions of hind. 

1. Conlincniti. A conlinonl is a larjic tract of eonntrv'not scpa- 

by water. Tiicre nr o. three otmlincnts; the llie 

ii e^tern, and the soutfirrn. 'I'lie eastern eontinent contaiiii Eu- 
rope, A'sia, and Africii; the wtistern, Nortji aif(] South Anicr'ica; 
and the suiilherij^ New Jioriaiid and tlie adjoining islands. *|Scc 
map.] * ‘ * 

2. 'Mnnds. An island is a porlioif*of “land surrounded by wa- 
1(“r ; as, the island of i'n'ba. 

3. Isf/imiisrfi. An islhnnis is a narrow neck of liMtd, joiping 
two large portions of the earth's surface j as, the istijmus of JJa- 
ricn'. 

4. Pntiusutfis. A peninsula is a tract of land mostly surround- 
ed by water; us, t^uuth America. 

5. Co pen. A cape is a point of land extending -into the soa; as, 
(lape Horn, 

Vi. jMonntoins. A mountain is a high elevation of land, rising 
toward the clouds ; as, tlie An'dcs. 

7'he diiit\'iiojis ofitnicr. 

7. Ocrcins. An ocean is a large extent of water, no where sepa- 
rated by land. 4'here nrv t/iirr oceans; the /!//«?/ 77'e, the .Pa- 
cifi(\ and {\\(i Jn'dian oceans. 7'he Atlantic lies between America 
find Europe; the Pacilic, hetw(;en America and Asia; the In- 
dian, between Asia and N<;w-Ih)lland. [See map.] 

8. Seas, A sea is a le.s.s extent of water, partially surrounded 
by land ; as the j\Jcditf*Tra'nran sea. 

9. Lakes. A lake is a portion of ‘water surrounded by land ; 
as, lake Siipe'rionr. 

10. Hirers. A tiver is a,large stream of water passing through 
the country and falling into the oct^aii ; as the Afississip'pi. 

1 1. (inifs. A gulf, or bay, is a portion of water, Jess than a sea, 
and partly inclosed liy land ; as, the Bay of .His' cay. 

12. Havens. A haven, or liai:j.)Our, is a small bay, near the 
land, where ships ride at unchoi*; ns, Ncw-^>v.k Harbour. 

13. Friths. A frith., or estuary, is the|vidti outlet of a river 
wdiere it falls into the ocean ; as, the River of Plate. 

IL^mChannels. A channel is a navigable passage of water bet- 
tween two boditts of land ; afe, the Channel. 

15. Straits. A strait is a navigable passage of water, less than 
a chaiirtel ; as, the Strait jf Aiag'el'lan. 

« 16. Creeks. A creek is a kind of small bay, running up into 
the lanfl ; every portion of the sea coast is full of creeks. 

. 17. Roads. A road is a place of imehorage, distant from land, 
where vess(;ls lie when waiting for wind or tide. 

18. Coasts. A coast is the region of wfiler bounding the land • 
and a shore is the land joining^hc water. 

21 * 
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Quest ton fi on the rt?A>iV;' Lesson:/ 

J, What 15? a ContinonI '? 10. Wliat ti. Sra 7 Example? 

2. How nuuiy and wh.il 7 11. Hh.it a Lalco, i.V( 

3. Wliatan Island'? I’.xamp I’i. U'luil a Hiv.'r, .tr.? 

4. AVh.d an Isthmus^ I'ii .'? ! >. NVIial a ^odl ! 

5 . What a Eiaiilisida, .? I h \ ?4 • n or il ol ...i, 7 

(j. A\ hat a < &r.7 lo. A h’l ilh or J oai y 

7. What a Mountain ? ‘ Ciia.im J ? l iL-cli ? 

8. Wli.it an Oia un ? . . A Itoad, rtc.? 

y. How many and wlicre ? 13. How^arc Shore and Coast applied? 

(Lesson .‘J.) of 

1. A nitip is a corrt^ci picture of the cavik’s surface, or sonte 
part <5f it, (hdiiK'attnl upon juiper. It slumltl represciiW^lic tky 
sioiis of land and water, in tlu'ir relative’prnporlious and situa 
lions; ;iml exhihit liui kingdoms, cjties, niouiiltuus, rivers, &c. of 
the eartli. 

2. A map of llic world k;»s a!l Ike circles usually drawn upon 
an artijiriul irlohr. The y avo of iwo kinds, o-rri/t rfrclrs and 
small cli'clf's. 'Dh' greul circle's di\ iile ilie map into C(.]nal parts; 
tlii’V are. lao r>;n(ttar, rclijjjh\ horizon^ and inti'id in n. TJio 
small ciii'les divide tin* niaj) into nmv.jnal parts; they are tko 
irapics and the p.flar rirrh’s. To llie, above circles may be 
adtled tb<' paralkls oi' /(ffitmlc, and lb?) <'ireleH of huti> itu(le. 

li. 'riie principal divisions (if tbc marint'r’.s cojnpass are tiviiLS- 
ferrtid to ibe margin of tin? map; tbc cardinal luanls of which 
arc Cffst, icrsf, north and south. 

4 . Jn gt'neral, Ibe (op of (lit* iiiap is norlli; tke/nof, south; the 
Tiijfht hand, ('ast ; and tlic Jefl hand, west. 

f). Latitud.r is tb?' <list.anc(! of places front the circle of the 
C(]uator, c.ounh'd in {b'gre^'s and minutes, north or smith. When 
Ibe lignrt's on tluj niaj) inerease towdrd Iho. lop, ibo latitude is 
7i<)ri.h; when tijey increast* lowjird the fool, the latitude is south: 
— but, in no case, chu it exte.ad beyond 90 degn'i's. * • 

(». Tjonn'ilade is the distance of pliiccs from a given meridian, 
east or west. If tiie figures increase toward the hand, the 
longitude is cast ; but if they increase toward tlui left, the longi- 
tude is west ; — ;but can never be alipve IHO dtjgree.s. * Observe tiliat 
latitude is counted on the sides oi* the map, awd.longilude, at the 
top and foot, <jr on the ct|nator. • 

7. 'J’be foregoing circles, though merely imaginary, divide the 
earth’s surface into 5 zones. To xvit: Iwt) frigid, two U'-mperate, 
and one torrid ; all of which w*ill be seen by a single inspection of 
the map. 

Questions on the ahove Lesson. 

1. Whfit#m!ip? tVt'iit represent 7 1 7. What. i.s latitude? How distin- 

2. Exiiiliit? The cirt-les 7 giii.sheti? 

, 3.* div isions hy tlu; r.irclf'fl 7 ' 8. Wliat is long-itucio ? How known? 

1. Thocotnpa.HS, and cardinal points? 9. Wh.af ti oi)ic.s ? Whfit zone.s? 

!», Point out the In rgo circles. 10. Point out the canliiial points. • 

(i. Eind tlic small ones. Ut- Find 90^* from the’ equn ter. * 
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12. Puifl 90^ from moridiim of IR. T'honro totho 'jrulian ocoaw? 

London. J9. Tlionro in C-'npt' Horn '/ 

13. Wliiit oonr.sc from Aiucrira tot/d. 'l’l»oiu-e to (-'npc of Good Hope? 

Europ*- '/ i:/!. TIkmicc io N«‘\v-i"oi k '/ 

I J. P''r/>in I'^orof^o io Asia ? . ‘J:i. Tluairo to J/ivrr of Hlaio? 

15. F»oio A moriro to All i»':i ? j i.t. 'rii<<M o lo .Mfditcrrunriin Soa 7 

Hi. p’vom I'-ni oy«' to N( \\-llon:iud 7 r.’-l, T'Iu ik »• Id ' 

17. From tljo Atlanlio to Ihc l\i-| i5. 'I'liciu e io Cui^iaii Soa '/ 
cilic t 


SKC/nON IT.* 

(Lesson 1.) ELEMENTS OP OKOORAPHY. 

7Vtr Kanfcrn. ('(nitinf'ut. 

1. Tb« Kafifcrn (’onlinent lias the following grand divisions : 
Asla^ Africa^ and IJi/ropr. 

7V/f; Din'sions of Ast id. 

2. Asia is the oldost settled part of liar earth ; the birlli- 
jdaet' of the Iniiuan faniily ; the resiili'iiet* of Noah, nfh'r the 
llood , th(' .scene of the lalMMWS and snITerings of ('hiist ; the fadd 
of jnodt'Di missions; ami a rich. ]) 0 |)nloiis, and inti'resling eoimtry. 

3. It is divided into the following kirigdoms : — ^J'lie .lajian' 
Islands, ('hina, Ilii'nian Kni]>ir(>, India, Persia, Ara'hia, A.siatie 
'I'lirkev, and (Irt'at 'rar'tary. 'J'o these* may he added mmu'rons 
islands; the largest of which ar<' Tha- iu*o, Snma'tra, Ja'va, Cey- 
lon, Py'priis, (dan'dia, and Tllntdt's. 

JC III pi rr. (f J((pa/t . 

•1. ’'Phis Fiinyiire consists of a clnsK.T of islands, lying east of 
Asia, the largest, of wdiicA is Niph'ou. 'I'he emmtry is divided 
into 7(1 proi iiKtes; ;ind t)jo govern ineiit fs iiionarehiid, and of high 
aiiliipiit y. 

5. Soil and ('liuihtc. The, soil of llu'se islands i.s rich, ai«l« 
produces rii (\ wli(*at., harh'y, the ho-stof teas, fine cedars, and great 
i|iiaiitities of gold, 'Phe cliniate ishealtliy; the good; and 

the inhaliitants Jivi* to a great age. 

(>. (dharadcr. 'Phe Japanese arg a lively, ingenious people; 
th(?y have many singnlar eiisloms. 'J'heir djMuks are all liol ; 
th(\y uncover llieir feet to show re..spe<*i; hlaek teeth are the mo.st 
fashionable, and iliey irionnt tlicir small beautiful lior.s(3s on the 
l(;ft side.* 

7. litdiq'ion. In Ja])an there’ arc two religious .sects, and both 
pagan ; one enjoins the most iJtiinfuJ severities, and the older al- 
lows the most voluptuou.s intlulgencos ; — both believe they are 

v^d. 

8. TjC(B'jii}i^. The language of this peoide is so peculiar, that 

it m understood by no other nation. 'Pile arts and sciences are 
highly esteemed and eultivaled, and they liave I'.ublic schools, 
some of which are aUt'nded by 3(»r 4 ihonsand pupils, ;* 

9. Trade. Tliis nation former^' tradeil witli most of thp olhei 
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nations of the continent; Imt now, only willi .lod'do and tlie 
Dutcli. I’hey have some maim factories, and lern])er sleid and 
cure teas b('U(T than any other nation in tlie world. In some of 
their habits they nisemhlo the. 'rurks; they sit and lie on mats 
and carjH'ts, but are by no imvms indolent. 

10. J/isfori/. 'riuj Portnjjnesc; discov{;red this eonntry about 
lf)0() A. 1)., an(k found a jxiofde polished, indnslrioi is, and uiisus- 
p< ctin^. 'J'lie. Spaiiiaril.s followed, and carried on a ]n-olhable trade 
wilii the natives. Tli(‘> sinit out a nimilier of monks, t<» convert 
the pagans to the (.’aliioKe faith ; but designed to (MMiijiier them. 

11. About 1007, tluT p)ott(‘d to dethrone the inonareli and sub- 
vert the ii^overimu'iit ; but wi're soon subdued by fpreij of arn s, and 
banisbed the kin^nhnn. Tliei Ihiteli, wlio infi»rined the .lapanes(i 
of the Spanish plot, are the only forei^ui nation to wlioin they 
open their ports. 

Questions on tier ahox'c Lesson. 

1. noiiTid tlio Eitstern f’ontincut. 8. What tJi<*ir cliarartrr ? 

2. What its frraiid (livisioii.s 7 5). What thrir p<a'iiliariti(’S? 

3. Hound Asia, What of it ? 10. What oftheir n bp-ion.s? 

4. How divided 7 L( n-.ato the parts. 11. Thrir h-ai-niiiir and schools? 

,>j. Wiiat of ,Ta[)ar), <&<•.? 12. 'J'hcir trade aind ai ts '? 

h. The soil ami cliinato 7 13. 'rh«“ir history 7 When discovered? 

7. What the productions? .14. Tlie Sjianish plot, and result? 

(Lesson 2.) CHINESE EMPIKE. 

1. Cliina is a larjrc, rieli, popnlons, and tmeiont kincfdom ; it i.s 
supposed to have been first settled by Notih or his innnevliate de- 
seeiulaiits. It has lieen little visited by modern nations, until within 
lh(! last three hundred 5 ''ears. 

2. *Sh/7 and Climate. ^Die .soil of riiina is produetivo in till 
the nect'ssaries of life, sind in many <if its Inxttrit's. 'J’hcppojde 
jirtj clothed with silk and eotton ; hid on rice ; snjijdied witli light 
from tfie tallow-tree ; and liavc, tin; tea-plant in all its vari('ti(*s. 

:k Character. 'J'he Chinest* have ronnd faces, small black (;yes, 
blunt no.se, large liyis. 'The fianales roll tlie l(*aves of tin; tea 
plant, and arc seddom seen in the streets. They are fond of small 
fedt, and a tnft of hair on thor-rown of their heads. 

4. Relisrion. The people have no sabbath, no stated time of 
devotion, but they have temples which are of)en every day ; and 
in some of tli(‘S(^ are images. Tln^y have u sai'red hook, called 
Kings; it contains some moral precepts; but tlie morals of the 
people are low. 

5. Jjcnrninsx. The langnageof this peojde consists ofonlyHHO 
words, all of oiie syllable; each,. however, is jironoimced willi va- 
rious modidations, eaeh of wliich eonve 5 ^s a diirenml sense ; di4i? 
greatly enriches their scanty vocabulary. 

6. Tradit, The Chineses own no ships ; they trade to no fiuTign 
Cfuintries^'^d they travel but little from their homes. They nia- 
nnfaeture^ h'(0«<^ever, for all the world, and in many articles they 
are stirpfh^gly ingenious. '17ieir ureal Mall is among tlie pro- 
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vorl)inl wonders of ^lic world. It I5()0 miles It Ag, 20 feel liigli, 
and 15 wide. 

7. (:'/i(rf 7\)wm. IVkiii is the rapitnl. It is 18 miles round ; 

thrmigh its walls an^ 9 gates; its .slrt.-ets are 120 feet wide, and it 
contains 9,(KK>,0(K) of souls. ^ 

8. Nan kin^ the st'cond city, was formerly very large, but lat- 
U'rly ruih n to d(;cay. It^lias a towi^r 2(M) ftu'l iiigji, coiist!'nct(;d»of 

’ l>ure.eluin. , 

9. Ca/i'ton, tlie third city, is rich ami handsome; the houses 
hilt oiH' story, aiul no Avindows toward the streets. Tlie com- 
mon ]i(! 0 |)le live in Itoats, whicii llout iijum the AAmters of the 
hai h{ 4 ur, and form str(‘('ts. 

10. /»hrc/-.v. diina is \a(' 1I watered; — the YeVlow, TIUk;, Salci'- 
lin, and 'I’a}', are among the largest rivers; andtluTc are several 
large ha} s. 

11. < tiivrrnjnrnt. 'ITie government of China is of the mo- 
narchical cast ; it is th<>. oldest and most ]K'rmaiU'nt known in hi.s- 
tory. Tlie (Mnpi'ror stales himself tlu* father of his people, and lie 
is held ill high res])ect. 

12. Jfislort/. 'i'he ])opul;rtion of this country consists of two 
distinct classes^ tlie 'Tartars and (’hinese. M ’he, former held the 
tliroiu', until atent I KK) A. J). It then ehahgid masters, and Avas 
held hy the ChiiK^se iiploKUl. A rev<)hiti«m then jdaoed the 
.see|)ti-e once more in the hand.s of the ancient Tartars, who hold 
it to this day. 

Quciiiiojis on the above I,csso 7 i. 

1. l?i)niid China. !V li.\tufit7 8. l)inicn.sions of the, great wall ? 

2. il.-! Koil, <tr. ? ^ 9. < !hief cities, or IVkin, iSic. ? 

J. i'hnnu'tci' «»l (he nation ? ■» 10. Nankin and its tower? 

4. T?«’li;>-ioii (A tlje peoj>lc7 II. ( 'awiton and its floating honpc.<j? 

5. Tli('ir sacred hoidc, i^c. ? 12. TIxj river.s and bays of China? 

6. J.iiiiign:ig<', how cMy’cht'd '? 13. Tlio government of China? 

7. 'Trade and mami fact ures ? 14. llishu y and revolutions df Chma'i 

(Lesson 9.) the birman empire. , ^ 

1. 'rh(M-(^ i.s a good deal of obscurity in relation to the precise 
limits of this empire ; il appears, Iniwever, to be forined of sev(*ral 
petty states, not AV'cll known to foreign national . 

2. Soil and Climate. ThGsoiiorthis\;oimtry is said to be ex- 
trermdy fertilt;, but rather low; tlie elinmte, therefore, is not re- 
markabii^ healthy. Tiie forests are numijrous and luxuriant; 
the Teck tree crowns the whole, hi that country, as the oak does 
in this. 

3. i 'har acU r. 7’he BirmiiSis s^re a li\'ely race of people ; inquisi- 
.b.Sie, and inipatimit. 'They have no coin among them ; but silver, 
in bill Molt, and lead, pass for mime v. 

i. Chief Towns. These arc Pe'gu, A'va, La'os, and Cambo- 
dia ; some of whidi are said to be po]mlous cities, hut by no 
means handsome. In Pe'gu the ancieiihs arc supposed to have,* 
found large quantities of gold, afld some writers assert U to be 
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tlK*. troUU'ii ('‘iKMVonosus, or jKMiinsiila of Kiiv«: Solomon. The 
(icinih(i£‘<‘ (ynin^ ooiiu'S fnjiii 

5. Ma lay, or J>oilaf ca, seems to l)e a ]iaii of Ihi.s empire; it is 
divided ijito sevt'ral small provinces; as Si'am, ( ‘oehin ('hiiia, iHtc. 
The Meinain, or inotla'r of waters, is a no])ie str('am ; th(i tm^s 
which adoni its banks are fr(‘(]nen11y ilimninated with swarms of 
Fire Flics. , < ' 

C. The whole country is not(‘d for its elephnnts; and those of 
Si^am for tlu ir Ix'ardy and sagacity. Little is known of the 
f^oveninu'nt or hisiory-of #4liis eonntiy. 7'h(; si'a-eoast is said to 
be infested with lr( ('-iK.oters, who pny upon fort'i^n eomineree. 

X' (Imslions on the ahttrr Tjcsson. 

1. Pomid t]i<' J5iriu;i!i I-'njpire. 1 7. AVhut uf M.-ihiy ? Iti-j flIvi.sious? 

2. Wliui b uia;ulvc.I (.fit '? 1 R. WI.Ht, ..ftlir Mciii.mi 

[i. Wlial tli< ? )il i.iid ( iiiiiciO'? I'or ^\ li.it is Die country noted 7 

<1. IN'liiit of tin- in'i.il.a uu,-, 10. I<’or wli.it is Siiun noted 7 

.•S. W lii.l theiliie! towns? 11. Wh.it of tlu' froverninent, 

G. \\ bat. oi Peun.’ C’.ini]s»i!i:i 7 12. \\ lint of llie hcu-<<)ii.st.75 ? 

(Fjesson i.) P.UITISTI INIUA. 

1. M'ilt' Lritish possessions in Asia art', t'xlt'jisive, rich, and 
;;owerrid; inlo tlit; wholt; of whitdi, Ihatisli maimers, cnslom.s, 
lanjiii.'n^e, and piirsuil.', liave been extensively iiilrtMiced, and are 
still sprec.din^:. 

2. Soil and (7imafr. No ptirl of the world furnislies a more 
prolilic soil, or one v» hieh is inort* ahnndant tn’ various in its ]iro- 
dnetions. Sn^eir, riee, cotton, jind silks, ;ire amonn; its staple 
connnodities. Its eliinatc is deliylitfnl. 

3. Chief 7\)ir/is. (kileut'l.a is tlie .st'al of ,!.r()vf'riiinent, and 

stands niion the Hoojf'la, a river navij^iihlt) for It)() miles. Ma- 
dras' (or i''orl (.'('or^re) is another larnt; town on lliti ( ’oroinan'del 
coast. IJoinbay', Surat', C»o'a, are amon^^ tlm re-sidue ol lar;jfe 
U)wns. ' , ' 

4. Jn tilt; eontpit'sl an<1 snl)ju;;nilion of Ibis onee free and happy 
r.onnirv, ttit:v.-li'.V(r]ish havt'. ix'en surprisingly sneeessfnl. 'J'lieir 
first hold iptoii tlie soil tirij^inaled in a small eoinpany of Enjrlish 
merchant.^, who, in 1750, united nndt.'r the lltU; of lliti “ jE7//^^V/.vA 
Fast India, Co?np^?/i/f for tht* pnrpo.se of tradin;^ to that country. 

5. At present the p()sst;.s.sions of the Ihiti.sli crown include above 
40 millions of inhabitants, and a territory eoni])arativ(*ly larj^er 
than she lost by the memorahle strnjrflle to wliieli slie^’ rashly 
forced onr forefathers, 'J’hose possiissions now yit'ld an annual 
reveame of some millions. 

0. It is said, howijver, that thi^ fjrt.at aeeiission of territory and 
W'calth, has been ae(]uired at the expensti of nineli national h..*® 
nour, and by im'ans which no Christian people would he very am- 
bitious ol' acknowledging. 

Qae.stio/ts on the above Lesson. 

«1. Unnnd the British p(irta«;s.si«Hii 7 ^ 3. What its si>il and i'llinRto? 

2. Wliut isi icnni.i 'iod of then»7 1 4. Its productions 7 Calcutta? 
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R. T\l;i<1ras? Tho < her towns ? 0. Whnt tho annual revenue 1 

6. Wliai of its siihjtiq-jition 7 10. was rxoliang-cd for these? 

7. How and \vlu;n connnencod ? 11. What the means employed? 

8. Present inhahitauts, &i..? 12. What inferred from these facts ? 

(Lesson 5.) ii>^DiA. 

1. In dia tak(;s its nn»no from tlin vivrr Tn'dii.^, anti the natives 
are ealh^il In'dians. It formerly embraced all die eoimtry .stmth 
of llio mountains oi"rartary and 'J'hibet, and was variously diviaed. 

2. Soil and Climala. Tbo soil of this country produces rice.' 
and collon, and the tropical frniis; llie^mvions metal.s, diamonds, 
and [H'arls. 'J'he climate toward Ibc north is lu^altliy, but in the 
south much rain falls, and many daiu^erous animals roffii. 

3. C'/uu’actcr. 'I’liticoimlry sustains a dense i)opulation ; — 100 
millions of Hindoos, 10 millitnisof M:iliometans, Jind a ^^n^at num- 
ber of Ihiropeans, The Hindoos arc divided into casts wliicli do 
not iiilf'nnarry, dxvtdi, t'al, or dritik logtdlitT. 

A. Jlc/isrioit. 'i'lie Hindoos are paLams ; the laws, religion, dress, 
manners, and enstoms, are dinrlt'd by the priests, wlio liold the 
pf'oph; in Ih.e jiiosl servile snl fleet ion, and ex'.a'cise an uncontrolled 
lyramiy ov(!r tluar liberty, lives, and property; and tliey manage 
to amass to tliemselves immens(‘ wealth. , 

ry. ('/lief 'roHoi.^. J),‘l’hi isilit; (‘apital of llindos'tan Proper; 
A'jzi'a aii'l (’asli'mere art* larue towns, 'i’here an; several large 
rixtM-s. high mounlains, and largt; bays and b(;aiitifn] islands. 

n. History. In'dia w as little known totlie world until the time 
of Alexander llu' (ir<‘al,330 Ik C. Thence to its discovery by the 
Portnmiesi*, in A. I). 1 179, it wa.s known as the Mogul Einpiro. 
In 1191, tlie Mahoinelans look Deriii ; but were exixelled in 1222. 
In I70(), it was the, most powerful and nourishing kingdom of the 
east ; an;! such was its state; wluMi tlie English found it. 

7. 'I’lie intercourse; of tin; natives with llu; Englisli, has been to 
them little lliait a xveu’ pf exlermination, during whiCh the* 
Coiuiueror has poss{;ss(>d liimself of the best half of the Indies, and 
a free trade to the whole of them. 1 ^*'^ 

(.lurstions on fhv above Ijcsson. , 

1. U'ljat of Iiictiu .' It.s c.\l<'nt and (». Ifivcr.*:!, moimtaina, bays, «StC. 7 

divisions? f. History tu ii30 H. C. 7 

2. 'l'h.. soirM-»nMlu( ti.*ns? CtiiiKitc? S. Do. tp 1473 7 'Do. to 1222 A. D. 7 

3 . 'I’hc inhal.itants? 'J’lu- casts, ittc.7 P. Do. in 1700 7 

4. 'I'ho l{.('liirioM ? l*ri('sts, &c\ 7 lU. It.s present state 7 

5. J)elhi[^ and chief towns ? 

(Le.sson 6.) pkrsia. 

1. Chief 7 'owtis. Is'pahan is the cai)ilal, and one of the finest 
tuties in the world. It is built oiua plain inclosed at a distance by 
LiWh and ^nigged mountains, and adorned Avitli elegant palaces and 
beautiful “stniets. Orinus and Susa arc also large and handsome 
Vitli;.s. 

2. Soil and Climate, Persia has high mountains and barren ^ 
deserts; but there arc some sp<jts of very prolific soil. Its fruits** 
are of a fine flavour, and Susa is flic valley of lilies. 
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3. Curiosities. A pillar at Jsjiahan roiistri^’tod of the skulls 
of beasts; the tombs of tb(‘. l*tTsiaM kinjjs hewn from the solid 
rock ; the remains of Pei-sejudis, a famous temjdc^, and ntck oil or 
naphtha, on the shores of the (.’;ispian, are among the wonders t>f 
this ancient eonntr}'. 

4^. Rivers^ i^'C. The A'ros and Kur are the principal rivers; 
and the gulfs Orirns and I'ersian, are. the princi])al hays. 'J’he 
absence of good and suflicuuit water is provuvhial, and yet the 
climate is, in g(*neral, quite healthy. 

5. (iovernninit. T<ie government of Persia is despotic ; the. 
crown is lu'redilary h) the exclusion of femides. It admits of no 
titles hut i(;;ich as belong toollice, andtho.se are held at tlie wijl of 
the sovereign. 

(>. Rc/i^'ivn. Tin*, national religion of Persia is Mahometan ; 
but th(Te is a sect who jn*ofess the religion of Zoroas'ltn-, and keep 
ulive the holy fire. 

7. Jiiston/. P('rsia is an anci<*nf kingdom ; it took the place 
of the Pahylonian aiul Assyrian empires. It was founded atunit 
530 1{. (.\, by <\yrus, and coiKiiuaed about 200 years after by 
Alexander the. (h’c'at. 

8. iVrsia had se\eral struggles with (Jre<‘ce ; then M’ith the 
great Mogul; next witli the Ttirk.s; and, in niodern limes, witii 
Bufssia. 

Questions on, the above fjrsson. 

1. Bound Persia 7 What of Ispahan? 7. Wind of tlu'. history ? 

2. 3’hc tithcr large cities? 8. Wli<*n founded «^e. ? 

3. Soil, climate, 'and productions? 9. When eonqnered ? 

4».Wha.t of the curiosities? 10. With whom its early wars? 

B. What of the rivers, Ac.? 11. Who its seeond enemy? 

6. What is the government ? 12, Who’ its modern foe ? 

(Lesson 7.) ara'bia. 

1. Arabia is one of the few counTies of the old world which 
retains its ancient name. Jt is divided into three parts, Arabia 
Petrea,ArahhfLt?>£jserta, and Arabia Felix. 

2. (J/iief Towns. Suez', Mec'ca, Medi'iia, Mo'cha, and Mus'eat. 
Melicd gave birth to MahonieU; and Medina contains his ashes. 
None of the towrts <7TC either very large or very handsome. 

Soil and Climate. The soil <»f Arabia is various ; thenortli 
it is rocky ; in the centre barren, but in tlie south fruitful. The 
climate i.s dry and burning; there are no cooling strcrims or 
prattling book.s to allay the hc^at ; and in the desert there are 
poi.sonous winds whicdi are fatJil to man and beast. 

4. Jnhdbitants. The Arabs are t*f a dark complexion, with 
bhick hair and cy(»ij. They are expert liorsenien and marksratJR,^ 
and thieves by profession. The roving Arabs live in tftnts and 
have flocks. Tlie dress of the women is peculiar ; it hides all but 
their eyes. 

6. Religion. Mahomet wa.s their countryman and holy pro- 
phet j they of coui se adopt liis faltli and profess his religion. He 
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livfitl about A. D. pOO, and establijllird liis doctrines by fire and 
sword. 

6. hearninfr- In former a^es llio Arabs wore famous in the 

liberal arts; but at i>rrsent tliey are, as a nation, sadly i<riiorant. 
Tbyy claim descent from A'brabam t^iroiif^li Ishmael ; but they 
unfortunately fill tlie })lace in tin; buinan family which the fox 
a])pears.to fill in tluibriPle creation. ^ 

7. Tit story. I’Ve wars and conquests of tbe Arabs, niakoup 
most of their history ; tlu'se, with their nelitrion, commenced about 
A. 1), (V20. They know little of trovermnt'^it and laws, and ajipeur 
lost to a sense of Jnslice. and lunnanily. 

Questions on the ahorp fjrssov. 

1. rtonnd Ar;d>ia. Thr trjl)OS ? 

2. tN’hat of it-; name, ttr. ? 9. Ixrliirjon'/ Its orijrin, ? 

2. How is it divihoh '? 10. I.<‘arnin!r? I^rosont stato? 

4. How arc th<‘ parts loralod? II. tVliai Ihfir descent and ])lacc? 

5. Wind llu'. cliiof towns? 12. tVlia, of their wars, &C. 7 

6. What the soil and cliauitc? 1.2. With what orip-inat;', tte. ? 

7- Of the inhabitants ? 14. W’hat of their know ledjjje, 7 

(Les.son 8 ^ turkey in asia. 

1. ’^Diis is a very int(‘re.stin<r eoiinlry ; in connexion with Arabia, 
it furnishes the region of U'rritory to wliii^h sacred history refers. 
Abno.st ev(‘ry spot of it is regarded with (.'motions of biglt vene- 
ration. It is divided into 7 provinee.s. 

2. Nalo'Ua, (Asia Minor) has st'veral fine towns; Epbcsim 
find Smyrm* are Hie largest, (ipor’ffhi lies to t]u^ cast, and is 
inhabited liy a race of brave Christians; the luuidsoniest people in 
the world. 

Ik Curdus'toTi^ the. anpient Assyria, lies south of Georgia; — on 
the soiitli and east of wdiieli lies Mes<y)ola'mia, tlie ancient Clial- 
dehi; tlie. chief towuis of which are Hasso'ra and Bagdad, ^yr'ia 
Iia.s been known h;|^ several names; as.liahfa, ]*arestin(i, tlielloly 
Land, and tla; Laud of Pro»iiis(?. It lias several large toVus; 
rusalem is tlie most importanl. 

4. Mouiiloitis. 'J’liis is rather a hilly eonnlR^t:.: (STaii'rus, Caii- 

cas'us, Leb'aiion, Ar'arat, and ller'inon, arc the pj'iueipal eleva- 
tions. * 

5. JHvei's. The Ti'gri.s, Euphrates, Me#nVl('r, and Jordan, 
hre among the largest. Jordan is u rivlT of Palestine, and falh 
into the Dead Sea. 

6. iS^as. The Mcditerra'i^aii, (the Great Sea of the Bible,) 
the Black, and the Caspian seas, are the largest ; the Caspian, 
however, witli the .sea of Gal'ilee, and the Dead Sea, are nothing 
more limn lakes. 

** 7. Curiosities. Turkey in Asia is rich in the ruins of ancient 
temple* and fallen cities. Barbeck in the north, and Pal'niyra 
(the Tad'more of the desert,) in the sijuth, were built by King 
Solomon. 

8. History. No country on tlui globe has changed ownei.^ 
niore frecjuently than this; aiufthe soil of no country has drank. 
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morn frequently, or more cojiicusly, of the eriinsou tide of human 
life than this. The 'Furks, whom W(^ call iiifd(;ls, are now its 
masters, and have for some centuries. 

Qurs'tions on the above LeRfion. 


1. Bound Asiatic Turkov 

2. Whiit rfiimrkod of it ? 

3. What of N^ul,oli:t. niid (.h-orc 

4. Curduslan an<l / . 

5. Wlnit of Syria and iU town 

6. Wliat of its rivers and seas 


7. What of its mountains, &e. 7 

8. What lakes lias it '! 

8. What of its eui io.sities? 

10. Jfelati its hi.stol 3 ^ 

11. J’v vi'liotn is it now possessed? 

12. What iviursL-S’s it li oin Nevv-York? 


(l/ssqn ^.) OUEAT TAItTAliY. 

1. Great Tar'Iarv, (Ihf? ancient Seylli'ia,) inchiih'S llie n liolt'of 
Northeny.Asia ; and is di\’id(‘d iiilo 1 jirovinees, (;r o<>\ ermneuts. 

!w. Tfusfsian Tarfari/^ (tin* ancieFit Si'heria,) inclinlcs the nnrtli; 
As’traran^ a populous eity on tlie VV'al^a, is i!s eliief lowji. 

3. (Jhineste Turlary^ lies nortli of Gliina, but south of l?ussian 

TsAlary. It is a couiiiry thinly inliabit.(!d, ainl ])ut little known to 
Americans. ■ 

4. Independent Tartar ip Ih.'S ea.st of tin; ('aspiaii .Sea; it was 
once the seat of tin* Pta-sian <‘mpir(^; and afterwards the kin<,nlom 
of Ti'nnir. ''I’lie itn^seiit iidiahitants are noted for tljtdr hospitality, 
Snm'arcand is the ehi(‘f town. 

5 Tib'ct^ f)r Thib'rp lias iMs'.ca for its eapital, and is famous 
for being' the rosidenct? of the (Jraiid Lama, who reeeives the 
homagtj of the roving Tartars, frmn the Wtdga to.la|)an. 

0. SoU^^'C. Tibet is abroktai eonntry j upon its so> it hern lior- 
ders are the Iliimna'Iehs, the highest mountains in the world; 
being computed at 5 miles. 

7. History. The history of Tiliot, and in fact of the wliole of 
Great Tartary, is lint impiadectly known ; 'J'ibet is said to have 
produciid some Itjarned nu'ii ; hut the yiresent race are ignorant 
and (jreduloHS. 'J'lu* northern 'Fartars are half savage, fierce', and 
cruel, ai»d inured to fatigue and liardshijis ; they use the bow and 
arrow with great dexterity. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. How is G^Trvff»Taitary bound- 7. The (hand Lama and worship- 
ed 7 pers 7 

2. H«»w situatort and divided 7 _ 8. The mountains of Tibet 7 

3. What of Russian Tartary 7 '* 9. Tlie history of Tartary f 

4. What of (.’liinese Tartarjf 7 10. The inhalatants, ttc. 7 

h. What of Independent Taiiary 7 11. The northern I’artars 7 

6. Whatof Tibet and Ij.'issa 7 12. Tlie eourse from Ne\v-York7 


(Lesson 10.) the islands of asia. 

1. The islands of Asia are numerous ; tliey arc divided into 
several groups. 'J'lie Indian, islant^s are the TiMc'sf lives, Mal- 
dives, Cl(iyloii, An'dauian, and Nic'ohar; Ceylon is tlielx'st known. 

2. The Indian ArcMpcl' a li(*s east of Mahiy, and./'onsisf?*' 
of many islands ; tlie largest arc Hor'neo, Suma'trn, and .Ta'va; the 
last is owned by the Dutch ; and all of them alionnd in spices, 
<irugs, and the precious metals. 

3. The Polynesian Islands, ^liis cluster lies in the great Pa- 
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cific ocean, tlio niont Tiolr<l of which arc tlic Pc'lew, La'drone, 
Caroliri(‘s, Sandwicli, Society, and Friendly islands. At Owhy'- 
heo, the largest of the Sandwich cluster, tlu' nol(.*(l Captain t^Jok 
lost liis life. licr(^ th(^ Aniericajis have a llonrishiii" iiiissioii. 

4. •"J'ljcst^ islands W('n; disco\ercd in Ihe early ]>art of the 15th 
century; hut litth* conimereial intercourse! was rnaintaifu'd niilil 
within the last half centuiy. 'I'luy are* now »>ro?^ injr ijito iinpj»r- 
tance, and offer a \t’ide fiedd for tlu; exc^rtion of the inor^t active 
])]u’lanthroj)y in n <dainiinii and humanizin'^ tlie na1i\es. 

5. All the islands of any importance are more or less inhahited; 
and hy a race of ]M‘opl<! of a <lark olive complexion, of a conudy'- 
statu^', ami well proj)ortion«‘il frames, /J'hi'y snl)sjst^^f!rj)on t'^e 
fruits of llu! earth, such as sw<‘et ])o1aloes, yams, cocoa nuts, sugar 
cane; and hrc'ad IVnit. Tin* tre(‘ which produces this fruit grows 
G<) fee t higlj, aiul is of gnsd. imjxnfance to the, islamle.rs. 

on the abovr T^ORtton. 

1. AVlifxt efiho Island.-^ ? When rod? 

2. What of il>o ludiati l.-laiids' H. Their pre.--ent .«tuto ? 

3. 'file Indian Archipola<ro ? 9. U liat ulfir, »t(*. ! 

4. Tlirir product ioiir!,&<-. I 10. Ihav ifilialii((*<l ? 

B. Tho l*olva<‘sian Jaliiials? 11. Jlow <io. ? 

G. What of Owhyhoo, &c. 7 12. What tlu: fruited 

SOUTHERN CONTINENT. 

(TiCSSOn 11.) NKW IlOULAND. 

1. Tliis country was long rcg.irded as;i nierci island, and ranked 
ns the largest in the world. It htis h(‘en jiscerlaint'd that New 
1 lollaud is Jihout HOdO njiles in l(!ngth, tmd num* than 2000 in 
breadth, and tlierehtrc dest'rves to he c»)h‘d ;i continent. 

2. When taken in coniu'xion with tlui islands wdiieh cluster 
around it, as ineinl)«rs of the same family, it pr(\sents ;int<!xteu-^ 
sioM of surface eomparuliv<dy larg(*r than Kiirope. Anu-'iig lltti 
most prominent of tlu; group may he elassod New tjuinea, New 
Zealand, and Van Dieman’s l^atid, or Island ; whi?*Vi,wilh those of 
less note, have been called Australasia, or South(‘rn*Asia. ^ 

Of New Holland, but litlle.*ft known t>f the interior, and 
our knowledge of tlie coast is very impcw'fccif Some ranges of 
mountains have htuMi ])artially explored, and a ftnv large rivers 
named, mid traeed to some distance; fait the jiosition and course 
of these have not yet liecn laid down vi ith any degree of certainty. 

4. The country i.s dcscritied as being greatly fruitful, and 
abound with fine timber, .seijeral rare animals, and a variety of 
l)wds of (ixtraord inary heaiity. ifniong thosci found in the waters 
of the s(iwtherii world, is the lilack swan, said to he much larger 
and much handsonuT than llie white swan of this country, 
yo. The human species found in New Holland, are said lobe but 
one remove from the brute creation, and barbarous in the ex- ^ 
treme. ITicy are said not to haip known the use of fire, and to * 
have been in the habit of living on human flesh. 
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G. The claim tlio credit of having discovered this conti- 

nent as (’arly as ; or at. least they wen', the first that effi^cted 
a landing. Jn ]HOi, a plate was found nailf'd to a j) 0 ,st, with an 
inseription purportijiir that the ship Jndrau^/if, of Amsterdam, 
f ^aplaii! nirk ll.niinir, ua.s there Ociolu r 25, lOlG. 

7. AlV-rtJie Ih jtish crown had lost llK^ 12 pro^ in^es of North 
AiiK'iiea, it selected flu^ island of New floll-^nd, as it was*theu 
called, (or a i)la' 4 ('. wliithcT to banish its eoiiviets. Tfie, jiart se- 
lected for this purpose is called llotmiy Bay, and the town, Port 
Jackson. * 

H. 'J'lie S('ttleme,nt has become not only populous, but to a do- 
gr^'t' res]i('etabl(‘. and some of the first families of England havfl 
ri'ccailly inigraled to that eoiiiilry, aial settled on^wan .fiver. 
'J'be winde pojudation of lh<i (‘onlin(‘nt is said 1r) exceed 20,000; 
and several new towns and cities have been foiindod and partially 
built with great beauty and durability. 


^lECTlON III. 

ELEMENTS OP GEOGRAPHY. 

(Besson 1.) afuica. 

1. Thi.s country i.s nmch 1cs.s known to this distant part of the 
world than tlial of Asia. We have, indet'd, visited many portions 
of its borders, and In'ought from their jieaccfu! bomes, millions of 
the sooty nativ(‘s to wear among us the eliaitis of slavery, and 
miiigh* tile blood of tlndr oftspring with that of our descendants; 
but wc. know little of tiie interior. 

2. 'rill' divisions of Africa, are and the li<i}'l)ary States, 

on lluMiorlli ; Ethiopia^ in the centre; iruincu, on the west; 
willi tiu' (^apeojm (fOod and Mat'anurn t ward l^e .south. 

Ik F rod iirl ions. A grertt part of A fricu is 1 fren and sanSy ; 
the norllihas alight soil, winch once sii]>port('d a heavy popula- 
tion. (hiin(!a fiiriiishes gold, ivory, and sla^Ts, tifid the south is 
said to h(* ruvonrahle to vegetation. • 

i. History. Africa was (.‘arky setllfMl by the family of ^Ifoah ; 
and E'gy])t, Etliio'pia, and (.lar'thag(^ tince celebrated for 
their wealth, power, and liberal attaiiunents; but tlie wliole coun- 
try has since sunk to a state of humiliating debasement. 

•Barbam/, 

1. Barbary extends along the southern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, from Gibralter to Bgypt, and is divided into several petty 
stales. 

2. Moroe'eo, on the west, is a kind of empire, composed of seve- 
,ral minor divisions ; the city of Morocco is the metropolis, and 

Iionoured with the presenexj of the emperor’s palace. Fez, how- 
ever, is the largest towr in Africa, and has 700 mosques. • 

3. Algiers is a republic oftlhe military cast ; the king is called 
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It has a fine, liarbour, lyin" tH>forc tlio city of Algiers, which 
is built ii[)()n the (lc<‘livity of u liill. 

4. Tunis' is the n(>xt state ; it is govornefl l)y a despot, wlio sus- 
tains his command by force of arms. It has a city of tlie same 
name, which is virtually (h'sthiito of watcr. 

5. T’r/" ;?(•//, which includes Bar'ca, is llie last of the Barbary 
states. It has a city of the nanu^ name, the lioiises of which are 
low, and the strc'cls dirty, but it has an exc<‘llent .'larbour. 

(). Soil (ind. (dim ate. These slates produce corn, wine, and 
fruits; and the ])eopl(wlv‘al’dii horses, leather, wax, and coral. 
‘Tlu^ climate ishotand sultry, and often rendf'H'd of)j)r(‘Ssive by the 
parching wpuls from tlu‘ neighbonring d'-sert. 

7. Inhahitdnls'. The ])eople of these stales are of a swarthy 
complexion, and devoted alaliomelans; they are, remarkably hos- 
tih‘. to Christians, and fretpunitly make slaves of tliem as we do of 
Africans. 

8. History. These states were known to the ancicmfs by the 
names of Maurita'riia., Nnmi'dia, Africa Proper, and Jiyb'ia. (Car- 
thage, the ancient chit'f city, htdd the iib<;rties of 3fK) minor citif‘s. 
Among the other large to WHS, were irtica, llip'po, Zama, aud Ce- 
su'ria. 

Questions on the above TjCSso?!. 

3. What remarked ef Afriea ? R. Whiit of the city of Fez ? 

2. How knowrj to this cuiuitry 7 9. l>esrrilM' Algiers arul its city. 

3. How ia it divided 7 jlO. l)«*scrib<* I'unia and its e.ity, 

4. What (»f its prothietious? ill. What of Tri[>oli and its city ? 

a. What the Inst ory? I^rcsent state 7 12. ^VJuit of lh<* S4.»il and climate 7 

0. Bound the llarbary states 1 13. What of the inhabitants 7 

7. Dciscribe Morocco, and its city. 11. What of the history, &c.7 

( Lesson 2. ) in. 'v p T. 

1. Egypt is a narrow country, confined to the valioy of the Nile, 
by nhlges cf liills. It is dividinl into Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Egypt ; in the latter is the island trailed the Det'ta. 

2. '^J'his is om^of.dhe oldest countries in the world, and by far 
the most iin])ortant part of Africa. It holds a conspiewons place 
in sacrrrd and i)roVaiie liistory, and is said to be the parent of the 
arlsand seiences. 

IJ. Chief Towns. Cai'ro is the capital of the whole kingdom , 
Ah^xaii'dria, a sea-port in Lower Egyj)! ; Damitdta, a place of 
great trade on the eastern bank of the Nile ; and Rosetta, noted for 
its fine gardens and rich fruits. 

4. Soil and Climate. The fertility of Egypt past into a pro- 
verb long before the Christian era ; whdxi famine spread over all 
tlie land, there was corn in Kgyi>t ; and, for many ages, it was re- 
garded as the granary of the world. The climate is imhcalthy, the 
country is low, and rain is hardly known. 

5. Inhadntants. The stock from the old Egyptian race is Cop- 

tic they are idle, dirty, and ill-favoured ; and tlie Turkish inhabi- 
tants are proud and insolent. ' 
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6. Beli^non. The Copts profess to be Cliristians, and of the 
Gr(;ek order; the Turks arc Malioinctans, The Ar'abic is the pre- 
vailing language, hut. it is iniverl v/ith Gn^ckand Coptic. 

7. (^iiriositirs. Tlio lahyriiith and pyramids are among the 
most not(?d, hut the country ahomids with tlie remains of antiquity, 
many of whiith an^ et'lehrated in history. 

8. GuV'criimciLt. J'igjii)! is now governed by a Turkifh prii^ce, 

styled th(‘. Jhishaw^ wi)o lives at Cair5, and ajf^ioints governors 
ov(;r the jirovinees. * 

0. ITistor}/. Egyj)t, in her early days* was ably governed ; biit,i 
in iiCHl n. it was eoiupien'd hy sliefiherds, who abandoned it 
in JH25I1. (\ 'riie lsra(nil(‘s n*sided tliere .about 200 years, and 
leO it in 1101 11. (b It was eoinpien'jl hy Ale xander jitie Gn',;it, 
1132 11. C., and tiy the Komans, 30 11. C. 'J'lie iiresent Turkish 
])ow<‘r w.is ('stahlished alnait 1500 A. 1). Few countries Imve ex- 
peri(*need greater eoiiiinolions or more fre<]U(‘nt ri'volulioiis. 

Qurfitinus on ific. ahuvo Lenaou. 

1. IX'srrilio the boundary of Egypt. S. r)c?--c ri]x' tlu ir curiosities. 

2. Wliut is n nvarkod of it 7 , t). NN luit of their guvormnent? 

3. tvijiit are iU t liii'f to 10. What of tlieir (‘urly Jii.'story? 

4. Whiit tlie Soil jiiid rliiiiatc II. Whoa coiuiuercd hy Hliq)herds ? 

5. Wtiat of its itihahitauts? 12. When hy Alo.xander the Groat7 

r». What, of their religion'? 13. >Vhen*hy tlie Uoninns ? 

7. Whut of tlicir languag-c 7 14. lly the T’urk,s 7 VN’hat remark ? 

(Lesson 3.) Ethiopia. 

1. Thi.s country lies in the e^istorn etintro of Afriea, and is but 
seldom visited. Its divisions are Nuhiti, Al)t‘X, and Abyssinia; 
and its cliitjf toM'ii.s, Sen'naar, Goii'dar, and Sua'qnam. Senntiar 
is tlie cajiital of Nubia, a walled city, and the rt'sidence of the 
king. 

2. Ahyfininia is as old as lii.story ; flie climate wet and \varm, 

and the country full of hojusts and birds. (Jon'dar, its capital, 
►stands on a hill, ajid is plejispnt and populous. Ahex is near titp 
Red Sea, and abounds wil.li wild ixuisls. Suaqnam stands upon an 
island, and lias a safe liarbonr. , 

3. <ifC. 'Ihie Nile, the great river of ligyiit, rises in this 
coimtiy. Rice and cotton gnjw iti ;ilumd«'ui(*<t, tiiM gold, ivory, 
gums, and sljives, are the staple aV?ich^s of tradc,^ 

4. Inhabitants. Some of the Africans>are feinarkable for their 
miljjn(!s.s .and humanity, but by far the greater jiortion are tn\ache- 
rous ami cruel, and nearly all arci indolent. 

5. Mountains. The moimtitins of tiic Moon pass throngli the 
Routherii part of lliis coimlry, and probably give rise to the Nile. 
They range from c?ast to weiit, u^id form a kind of cliannel to the 
trade winds. 

(i. Tlifire are many other small districts, lying in and around 
Contral Africa, but they are poorly defined ; — ZtUitha'go, on the 
^tlantie; Foz'en on the south of 'JVipoli ; Zaha'ra, the desert, be- 
^Iween wliieli and the Ilarbary .states range tlie Atlas moiintaiiLS 
and Nc'p’oland, through which t^ic Niger is supposed to run. ' 
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Questions on Ihc ahorse Lesson. 

1 . What the location (»f Ethiopia? 8. The monnta'ins of the Moon? 

2. What arc its divisions? 9. The <»ther districts? 

3. What its chief towns ? 10. DescrilM*. their sit iial icnis. 

4. Wiiat of Assyiia I 11. h'itnl the Atlas mountains. 

5. Wliat of Abex, &c.? , 12.- Eind tla- river Nieer. 

G. The rivers and productions? 13. Ecseribe it.s rise and ]>ro<rre.ss. 

7. What c'.!'tlic inliabitants ? 14. The Ziile, it.s rise and course. 

(Lesson 4.) GUINEA. O 

1. Guinea is best kntiwn to us along its roast, wliieli is divided 
into four parts; — Grain, Gold, Ivory, and Slave Coasts. It is vi- 
sited for these and minor productions, but princiitally tus a mariu't 
for, huniari- dnews. 

2. <Sb?7 and Climate. The soil is fertile, but little cultivated ; it 
affords many beautiful landscapes; but the climate is not friendly 
to Americans. 

3. Chief Towns. Re'nin, a populous town on the river Forino'- 
so ; the streets arc clean, and the .shops filled with the uuTchan- 
dise of Europe. 

4. St. Salvador, the caxutal c>f Con'go, is also a hirge town. It 
has the king’s palace, scvctsU ehureluis, and a Portuguese llishop. 

5. Sierra' -J jcone is a flourishing colony, ])lanted l)y tlu; ICnglish 
ft)r the purpose of carrying religi«)n and tlu; arts of civilizcid life 
into a country to the wretchedness of which they fornuudy con- 
tributed much of their wealth and })ower. 

“Man found his f<*llow man, not c(»h)ur(‘d likt? himself.” 

6. The Americans txMj, early in the trntlic of human fli'sli, and 
late in an (ilfort at atoncmient, have planted a colony on this coast, 
in order to carry back to that lone country the descendants of 
those whose inheritance was slavery 

7. History. We, hav(i no r<^<M)rd of the events of the interior of 
this country; for the poor nutiv(‘s have no historians. Had the 
teichery, the cruelty, the crimes, the wrongs, Ihc*. wretched- 
ness to wdiicli the .slave trade has given birth, l)ecn faitlifnlly n*- 
corded, it wnadd ^indoubtedly exhibit a picture, unparalleled in the 
annals of the world, and too appalling for inspection. 

Questions on vhe above Lesson. 

1. What of Guinea, aiirt its djvis 6. What of the American colony ? 

2. For what is it visited ? 7. W'hai its object? 

3. What the soil and climate? 8. Why no hi.story of Guinea? , 

4. What of the town of llenin ? 9. W'luit its cast if written 

5. What of St. Salvador ? 10. What course from Now-York? 

(Lesson 5.) mataman. 

1, This division of Africa includes all the .southern region of 
this great l*eiiinsula. It is divided into several provinces, some 
of which are ftirtih*, and have flourishing European settlements. 

2. Zansr'uehar includes several small kingdoms ; its chid 
town i.s jitelm'da ; it is a populous city. Here the Portuguese 
drive a brisk trade with the natives. 
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3. Mozanibique is iltc eapiUil oCa country of the same name j 

it heloiij^s to the and is very stroiif^dy fortified. 

4. IMorhunat'apa is a rich country Avitii a temperate and heal- 
thy climat(‘. Med ro^an, its capitai, is one of the first African 
cities ; the liouses arc highly adorned, especially the king’s pal- 
ace. » 

i). SnfaJ(i\^ also subject to the Portuguese ; it furuj^shes the 
finest gbid that comes into market, and is therefore supposcd*to 
be tlie the*ai\cients. 

(i. ( -u ffrn’ria and Na’t<d are exlensivct^*ountries belonging to the 
1/offrn'tots, an ignorant and ill-favoured pt%ple, who subsist prin- 
’ci])ally n])on plunder. 

7. ‘X\ipr of (rood Hope stands at the soutlieni extreinjty of Af- 
rica : Cap(', Town, its capitai, is a neat ;tnd well built city, ^t 
))e]ongs to the English, and serves-tis a watering place for ships 
trading to Asia. 

H. J{irrrs\t}\'C. Tlie principal rivers of Southern Africa, are the 
(Jam'bia and Seiu'gal, both noble streams. They annually over- 
/low ll»eir banks like the Nile. 

(fur.siionft #// the ahorr Tje,<t,wn. 

1. Whut <if Mutuni.m 7 Divisions 7 5. Of Sofjda and capital 7 

2. AVIijit of Zinigiu'h.ir und capital 7 (>. Of C a fl'unria and Nutal 7 

3. Of M»)/.aiul)i(|nc au<t Capital 7 7. Of the Capo of Good Hope 7 

4. Of IMoxiuiiiatapa utul capital ? |3. Of C’aipc Town, &c.7 

(Lesson 6.) African islands. 

I. The JVeste 7 ' n Islands’ iiroix elnstor in tlie Atlantic belonging 
to the Portugues(\ Sf. Michael tind Terceira are the largest. 
The cluster is called the Azores. 

2. 4’hc Madeira IslaicJs are remarkable for their fine wines. 
They also belong to tlie Eortiigueso ; Ike largc’st is called Madeira. 

3. The Canary Islands furnish wine and birds ; these belong 
to Spain. Tlie Grand Canary, Ferbo and Tcneriffe are Abe lar- 
gest. The latter has a rcniafkable iiiouiitain called the Peak dT 
I'enoriffe, about two miles high. 

4. Cape 1 ^crd. Islands^ of wliich there arc ahd St. Jago 
the largest. They were among llic early discoveries of the Portu- 
guese who still retain them. 

5. Helena.) in the Atlantic, bclwticn, Afi4caf and America, is 
a mere watering place for sliips in the India Trade. Tliis Isl- 
ancHia^ recently b(K*omc noted for having been the prison of the 
late Emperor of France, wdiciie hediciJ in 1821. 

6. In the Gulf of Gniiicn is Fernando Po and several smaller 
Islands ; and on the Eastern coast lies the Island of Madagas'ear, 
one of the largest in tlie wond. • 

7. Cofyes. The most noted are Serrat', Bon, Blan'co, Palmas, 
Cg.rdafau, and Go(id Hope. 

/ 8. Lakes. Mora va and Daiiibe/a are the only lakes of note ; and 
the princ ij>al .straits are Gibrabter, Babelman'del, and the channel 
of Mozambique. 
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Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. Dc5?cri!)c the Western islan<1s. fi. F<»r what noied ? 

2. What of the Madeira islan<ls7 7. Wlicro is l<’eriiatidi) Po7 

3. What of the (’anary islaudd ? 8. Wht'rc MadaflcascJir 7 

4. Of Cape Verd islands 7 9. What the capes of Africa 7 

5. Describe Helena. , 10. What the lakes and straits 7 

ST-.CTrON IV. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

(Ilossbn 1.) EUROPE. 

1. Europe is the sin;i]l<;st of the "ran<l divisions of tlic eastern 
oontiuent, fiit it is by hir the most improv(?d and i)olislied part of 
the world. 

2. Tills eonntry possesses more wt'ullli, power, learning, and 
si*i(‘ii(‘(‘, than all th(‘ countries of the earlli nnited. 

3. It is interest iiig to Americans, for it is tlie land of their fa- 
thers, the field of their foreign intercourse, and the region whence 
they derive' tludr manners, customs, laws, and fashions. 

4. h'iii^'do/iis. 'J’urk<iy in Europt;, Daly, Swit'/('rland, Austria, 
Prussia, Pussia, Sweden, Norway, Di'iuuark, (icrniany, Holland, 
Frances lOngland, Spain, tand Portugal. 

5. Islands. 'Phe largf'st of the I’hiroiican islands ari’i, Sicily, 
Sardinia, (^irsica, Majejrca, etc., in tiie McdihM’raiuiaii Sea j Gr(;at 
Hrilain, Ireland, and Iceland, in the Atlantic j and a iiuriiber of 
snniller clusters in the llaltic. 

0. iS^eas and flays. 'I’be seas are, the Mediterranean, Gulf of 
Venic(’, li Jack Sea, Jkiltic Sea, North Sea, While Sea, and the Bay 
of Biscay. 

7. Hi‘fiinsul(is. Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Spain and 
Portugal, Italy, llie Morciaaiid Crimea. 

8. Capes. Cafie North, Die Naze;, Cape Clear, Land’s End, 
Cfc'pe Orfegal, I'iiiisteer, St. Vincent, Spartivento, and Corfu. 

1). Hivrrs. The Wolga, Dwina, Danube, Po, Rlioiit;, Ttagns, 
Loire, Seine, Rhine, Ell w*, and Thames. 

10. jMou.ntalns. The; Dralian mountains, between Europe and 
Asia; Hit; Dafralield, between Npnvay and Sweden; the Carpa- 
thean, h(;lwcen Austria and Prussia ; the Alps, between Switzer- 
land and Italy ; the Appehiiies, of Italy ; the Pyrenees, between 
France and Spain ; and the volcanos, /Etna, Vesuvius, and Hed'’ 

Questions cn the above Lesson. 

1. The remark on Europe, &C.7 | 7. Wdiat lier peninsulas 7 

2. Her possessions, &c.? 8. W^ial the capes of Europe 7 

3. Why iiitei estiiig to Americans 7 9. What the rivers of Europe 7 

4. What arc her kingdoms? 10. What arc her mountains? 

6. What lier islands, and where lie? II. Situation as to Asia and 51frica7 

6. What her seas, bays, &c.7 12. Situation as to New- York 7 

(Lesson 2.) turkey in Europe. 

1. This branch of the Turkish .empire, embraces some of the 
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most frrtilo aiid colebralcd portions of the eastern continent. It is 
dividtul into 12 pr^vi^ces, and lias many rich cities. 

2. ( 'hirf Towns. Constantinople, tlic capital, was built in A. 

D. 321), by (^)nytantino the (Ircat. It has now lialf a million of 
people. * 

3. Adrianople is another famous city j it was once the capi- 

tal, and now contains ldb,000 inhabituiits. Belgrade and Atlfcns 
are lar^T(3 towns. • • 

4. Moif,nt(Uns. Athos, Olympus, Piiidus, Parnassus, and a few 
of a smaller class. They are famous 'm hltetory and ])oeiry. 

5. Jih nrs. 'J'lio Dan ube, the ancient Is'tcr, Ma'ritz, andVada'- 
ri, aji^‘ tlie‘ lar^n'st. 'Flje Danube is the first river in Europe. 

(». ♦SVv/.s* and (ti/J/s. The Black, ^Martno'ra, and .^i’chiper^go 
seas,- and the Sala'juis, Ct/riiith, and Lepan'to gulfs, are the most 
iiotf'd. 

7. /S7/v///.s‘, The Bospho'ru.s, Ilelles'pont or Dardanelles, arc 
the principal strait and the isthmus of Corintli connects the 
Morea to the conluuMit. 

H. Is/ands. The Archipcl'ago is full of small islands, almost all 
of which are recorded in ancient history ; as Candia, Cyprus, &c. 

{). /^(‘iN/isii/as. The jMorea is the ancient Peloponncss'us ; its 
(‘liief towns ari3 Lacedemon, or Sparta, anil Corinth. 

10. Ah// and ( 7/ mate, 'riie soil is sonu? of the best in tlie world ; 
but the'l’iirks are poor farmers; the climate is delightful to a pro- 
verb, yet the plagiu; sometimes visits their great cities. 

1 1. ' Befirrion. 'IMu'- 'furks are MussuhiK^n by birth, and love the 
Koran; but a portion of tlie inhabitants arc Creek cliristians, and 
there are a few Jews. 

12. Com nict'ce. The THiirks are bett(3r soldiers than merchants; 
but the Cliristians do all in the way of» trade that the stale of the 
country admits. 

13. Govern nifOiU This is of a despotic cast, and of thq^rank^t 
kind ; the Emperor has the t*oinmaiid of the lives and fortTfllPs of 
his subjects ; and is often guilty of the vilest enormities. 

14. Curiosities. This country is full of objedls of cleep interest, 

connected with hislf>ry, poetry, and the fine arts; the ruins of tem- 
ples and cities; the liills and strotfms of song; and the fields of 
conflict and slaughter. , ^ * 

15. lUstory. 'Jlie hisUiry of this country is the story of almost 
alMba^was once called the world. It has been, for some centuries 
jiast, in the hands of the Turks, who obtained it by (umcpiest, and 
enslaved the Greeks, lint, by a late desperate struggle, theGretiks 
have thrown off the Turkisl^ yoke, and are now forming an inde- 
pendent government. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. * What is re.ujurkccl fif Turkey ? 5. What her rivers? 

2. Its chief town.s, Ac. ? 6. What her sea,s and gulfs? 

3. Of Adriaiioplc, &<■. ? 7. What her straits, Ac.? 

4. What her mountains ? 8. What her islands ? 

23 
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9. Describe i lie IVIorra. jl!?. What of her frovrrnincnt? 

10. Describe the soil anti eliiiuite. 14. her <-iirii>sitiep. 

11. Whitt tJie rt'li'.'-itin of Turkey I 15. 4\h;it of ht'r lu.-;(ory '/ 

12. What of her ct>iim»cree'.h 10. WJmt her presojit stale '1 

(IjOSSOn 3.) ITALY. 

1. This is another rouiiiry whose aurit'iit. ovrnts fill a hn^e 
spac'i ill tl.:' history of the world; it i.s divided into st^voral pro- 
vinces, th(^ bt^sl, of A’hich hojonir to tin' Foju^. 

2. Austria has possessions in Italy, the prinrijial of whioli aro 
Lli'lan and Vion'na ; formerly the kingdom of Lombardy, a rich, 
boantiful aiul populous country. 

3. Franc;c owns th(‘ island of Cor'sica, whoso cliiof towns aro 
Aja'oio and'Tiast'ia ; and the English own Mai 'ta. 

4. The island of Sardinia, in conne-xion with Savoy, Thedmont, 
and Gono'a, form an indt^ptaulcnt kingdom, the. capital of which 
is ^i’lfrin, a handsome city with 70,00(1 ])coplc. 

5. 'i’h(^ Dntcdiy of Parhna, whost* c-apital is Parma, is, witli its 
dopciKh’nt jiroviiiccs, a s(‘parato government. 

6. 3'he Dntchy of Modi'na, of LueVa, and of Tns'eany, arc all 
indt'ptMident states. 'J'Ikw have a ricli soil and sc'veral fnu'eities. 

7. The pa))al state's lie in th(^ central' jmrt of Italy, and contain 
a po])iilatj()n of 3,000,00tb Rome, the eajiilal, is more than 2500 
years olfl. T'lie liislory of this city alone tills inaii}^ hundred 
jiagesofthe general ri'cord of nations. 

8. St. Marino is an iiKh'pc'iidcait lir public of only a few miles 
extent, and a pojudation of 70(K) .souls. 

9. 'J'he kingdom of the two Sicilies, to wit, Sicily and Na}>l(‘s, 
of which the (^ity of Naples is the capital, and one of the haiid- 
soiiK'St towns in the. world, 

10. Hirers'^ (/uffs,i.^’r. The rivers !*o and Tilwr; the gulfs of 
Vi(!nna and (ienoa, and tlie hay of Naplc-s ; the straitsof Mes'sina 
and IJonifaV.io : the c*apes of Possn'ro and Spartivento ; and the 
A'PIY’.vmi ?s, Vesuvius, ami Etjui, of Sh-ily, an^ .vorth retaining in 
the inemorv. 

1 1 . 7Vic *St; il a n d Climate. The soil of T 1 aly is extrenudy fertile ; 
its productions are ahimdant, and its climate pure and healthy. 

12. Inhabitants. 'I'he Italians excc'l in the fine arts; they are 
polite and easy in their manners, and fluemt in conversation ; and 
the country tibounds with topics well calculated to call their col- 
loquial powers into action. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

] . What is remarked of Italy ? 8. Wliat of the papal states ? 

2. The Austrian pt»s.?e.ssions ? 9. What of its etmital, &c. 7 

3. The FVench p(Jssc.s.sioiis7 10. of St. Marino? ' 

4. The English pos.srs.='.ions ? I i. What of the two Sicdlics, Ac. ? 

5. ^riie Sardinian king-duiix 7 12. The river.*;, gulfs, &c. of Italy ? 

6. Parma and its capital 7 j 13. Tin; soil and climate of Italy 7 

7. Modiuaand neig-hbouring’ states? 14. The inhabitants of Italy? 

(Lesson 4.) Switzerland. 

1. 'JThis is a small and interesting Republic^ lying upon the 
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summit of Europe. It is divided ^nto 2*2 cjiulons, and has s^everal 
lijindsoine cities, Ik'm ill ilnl lakes, and lofiy iiiouiilaiiis, and ahardy 
liopulation of about 25 (KM), 0 (K) of .souls. 

2. Chief Towns. O'eneva, the capital, stands upon a lake of 

the same name. It is celebrated for it.s Aia^iiltli and beautiful 
.sednei'v. * 

3. a lar^e audhieh town, staijd.s on the Rhine, find claims 

the discovery of ♦jie art of makin*^ paper. • 

4. Herne is the seat of "overnmciit^ it stands on the Aar, and 

is distin<fuislied for its beauty and neiyne^is, ' 

5. Mountains. 'J'he /1 //av art? aniou<r the most noted moiin- 
taii,^ in llie worJ<l. Hannibal and llonaparte crossed them with 
larw(i annies. Mount Illanc is th(‘ ly^liest point of lanri in Europe. 

d. Ijcikcs. Of these, Swit'/erljilid has many; (Vni'staiice and 
Gene va are the Jarg(‘st; but Lucerne, the most picturesque. 

. 7. Hirers. I'hc Rliiiu; and tin* Rhone pass through this coun- 

try, and add their fertility to its delightful vallies. 

» 8. Ho it. and CliniaJe. The low grounds of SwitziTlaiid are 
warm and fm'tile, and produce abimdaiuT ; but the mountains are 
gi'iierally covered with snk»vv the year round, and the upper air 
is pierciiig thongli li(‘.altliy. 

9. Inhabitants. Tlio Swiss are a br»ve and jiatient pc'ople ; 
hoiK'st, sober, and industrious j tiiey therefore enjoy health, long 
life, and an unslinted competency. 

10. Religion. Ihe jirotestant and catholic creeds prevail 
throughout all tlie cantons. 

1 1. Goner mnent. This is nHepublic of the h'deral cast ; each 
state eonduiMs its own affairs, but a Divt^ or congriiss, governs 
the concerns of the whole. 

12. Jfistory. Switzc^riand was fornuTly governed liy inonarehs, 
but in Rllf) A. D. tlu! spirit of Tell arouscid th(i nation from their 
groaning sjecj), aqd in 00 w'cll fought battles with their enemy, 
the Austrians., th(\y won Ikeir freedom, and have ureseii'"^ ** 
their present Rejniblicsm constitution. 

(Questions on the ahore Le.ssim.. 

1. What of Switzcrlaiui ? ^ j R. The St)il and (.'pinate, &c. ? 

2- Of itri Divisions and Population? J»9. Tlic Intudiitants, «Xrc. ? • 

3. Of Geneva, its capital ? 10. What of tljcjllcligion ? 

4. Of the l(j\vn of Pasle? 11. Wh»t of^lhe Government? 

5. _VV' hat of the town of Herne ? 2. What the l listc y '/ 

b. ^li^t of the Mountains, &c. ? 13. 'Phe haitlca and re.sult, Ac.? 

7. Whut of the Lukes of this county ? 1 14. "J’hc course from New- Y ork ? 
(Lesson 5.) Austria. 

1. Chief Towns. Vieiiiiji is the capital of the Austrian domi- 
nions ; it IS a large and opulent city. Prague, Pres'burg, Mi'lan, 
and RWda, are among the largest towns. 

^ 2. JHvers, The Dan'ube, the Drave, and the Save, arc among 
the largest rivers, hut the whole country is well watered. 

3, Movntains. The Car]iatliian mountains pervade this coun- 
try, and th(;rc are some of a sttiallcr class. 
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4. Soil and Climate. Austria is a fertile eoiiutry, lUougli poorly 
cultivated ; tlie climate is temperate and Iiealtliy^ 

5. Inhabitants. 'J'he gipscys, Avho arc muiierous, live by beg- 
ging and fraud, and illustrate tludr own fortune by telling that 
of others. They often ramble from home ajtd travei'se the wliolo 
of Europe. I’lie uobhis arc said to be ignorant and hauglity, arid 
the ])oor, UU half civilized. 

6. -^jovcriimcnt. *This is an hereditary monarj'hy administered 
by one styled an emperor, but his power is limited by law. 

*7. Relifrioii. The prevaihng religion of this empire is tlie Ro- 
man Catholic ; there are, however, llic sects of the Creek church, 
and the followers of Luther. 

S. ^History. The history of Austria is intimately connected with 
that of the surrounding kingdoms; she has had her full share of 
wars and revolutions, and now (;xerts a salutary induence in sus- 
taining the balance of power among the governments of the con- 
tinent. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. How is Austria lx)unclcd ? 6. What of her Inhabitants 7 

2 . Its Capital and large Towns? 7. Wtu.t of her Governujent? 

3. What arc the rivers of Austria? 8. VVliat of her R«jligiou ? 

4. What arc her Mouutuias ?- 9. What of her History? 

5. Wliat her Soil and Climate? 10. What course from New-York? 

(Lesson G.) Prussia. 

1. Prussia is a large and populous kingdom, divided into three 
provinces, which an; subdivided into .smaller portions. Its popu- 
lation is rated at 12,(KK),000 of souls. 

2. The large provinc(;s are Ducal Prussia, Royal Prussia, and 

OfTinanic Prussia. The chief towns are. Kon'ingsberg, Ber'lin, 
and (k)lognc'. , 

3. The king of Prussia, by virtue of his possessions in Ger- 
many, is a member of the Germanic confederation, in which he 
holCiri;b'v.’'^econd rank. 

4. Bcrhi.^ This is one of the most splendid cities in Europe, 
has above 200';1KK) i.ihabitants, and is the capital of the kingdom. 

5. Learninf^., Great attention is paid to this subject in every 
part Of the Prussian dominions. JLt is said to have no fewer than 
six universities, all ricjily endowed, and some of them have from 
five to six hundred students. 

6. Revenue. The annual income of the crown is aViout 40 
lions of American dollars, and the jiational debt about 120 mil- 
lions. 

7. Army. The king keeps a standing force of nearly 200,000 
men, and to these he can add his inililia. 

8. Rivers* The Rliine, Elbe, Vistula, and Oder, are the largest; 
and the country is washed by the Baltic sea. 

9. Soil and Climate. The whole of Pi’ussia is level, the soii 
rich and productive, and the climate liealtliy, though cold and 
insist. Prussia has extensive iniii^s of amber. 
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10. Ifihahitavj!^. Tlio population of Prussia includes Germans, 
Jews, French, and Poles. Tlu^ national character is of a military- 
east, and its infliK'ius! of the first order. 

11. 'IMie Proir-slant persuasion is the most j)reval('nt 
aivl fashionaliJe, but tlu're art- «»llu‘r .^rcls, 

12. /fiiiton/. The kintrdoni of Pru.ssia ros(^ out of»:i duhrdom 
about 1700 and 1710. Jt n-eeivcMl an iin])orf(int adtlilJon :ttt the 
l>ar(ilion of l*ola?i<i, and anollua* at t]ie clo.sc; of ifu^ <rr(iat Euro- 
pean slriifjiOe in 1815, in wliieli the ]3rej^iit kin^, Frederick III., 
t<x)k a .splcMidid p:irt. 

(^i((‘sti(>ns oil thr- ahorc TA’stSion. 

1. is n-niark(‘ii of Pi ti.^.siu ? j 7. of t}]<- Priisinirni armyff 

2. W'liiit iirt- its divisioit .''- '! [ Si 'J’lu- rivt-r.s of tlinl. t-tMjnlry '? 

ih 'I'lit- kin j’s ( o-niriiiif ri'rlit? f !). Tlif .^oil nnil r lim;it<!7 

't. 'I'hr < ;tpil.tl of til'- lfiii'>-tl»> llU. lnl!nl>i(.:!iit'' an<l fhiir.ictf-r. 

.'i. Of collrM'fs iiiui In. 'I'Ik- M-litjioii of l*ri)ssi."t 7 

C. t)f lljr ir\('uuc ami tlt-bt I |l». ’I'lii- lii.-itory timl present king? 

^ (liCsson 7.) uessiA. 

1. Pii.s'sia is ih(‘ l.ir;p‘.sl {‘inpire in tin; Avorld ; it embraces al- 

most llie \vhol(M>r tint nor>ln-rn rt-e.ionsof ihecarili. A j^niatpart 
of it, liowever, is eohi, haiTi-ii, and hut thinly jteopled, and many 
of tlio.s(‘ but bah eivili'/ed. * 

2. ('hirf Tturn.^. IMt'r.s'bnr" tkesea.tof froveniment; Mos'- 
eow, Archan'";(’l, Azof, As'traetin, Warsaw, Cracow, and Dant'- 
/ie. an' ainon'r the largest towns. 

:i. 'I'll!* I ra'Iinn and Carpathian monnlaias arc 

att ielu'd li) Russia, hesidt's others of smalh'r not''. 

4. />f//.Y.s- and /k*irrr.<!. 'Phe Lado'ga ;nid One'fra Itikes, the 
Wal fta, Nie'.'^trr, Nie'{)e)>and Vistula, an; its prin(-i[>:il rivers. 

5. (Inlfa and. hlanda. 'Plu^ gidf** of Fin'lami and Ki'^a, and 
the islands of Cron'stadt, Da'i^o, and ()<;'.si!, an; tlie. l;ir}i(;st. 

n. Si)it and- i'liinatc. Pnssia is mo.slly a le.vi'l eo)|^ntry^ it 
ahotmd.s with fon-.st.s, small*lakt;.s and rivers, tuul .sometj^^oT it 
an; r<*rlile. 

7. ("oninirrcc. This country i.s noted foi^'Mts timber, lunn]), 

flax, iron, (;opj>t;r, ])iteh, aiul peltry, and for Iho salt mim^ in 
(h'ac'ow. #* 

8. (ior.rrn/nrnf. This is an ahs»ilut^ TH^^nilrchy; the empe- 
ror is the mtistcr of the lives of his sulfiectsj and the suece.ssion 
isi^'editary. 

0. ffistory. Tn 1170, Rnsi^ia was, reef worod from the Turks, 
and the foiindation of the pro.sent empire was laid. In 1700, 
IVtersInirg was fimnded, and Siberia added. 

10. 11(31- national en(;niy^ar(1»the Turks, with xvhom she has 
luul several e.onlliets. In 1772, she dismembered Poland, and 
added iflost of it to her own empire. 

•II. In 1812, she was involvf'd with France, and soon after 
join(;d the pinvers which dethnnu'd llona’parU;, and as.sisted at th|i» 
g( 3 m'ral peace of 181 1. Slif3 w:^s r/'cenlly at war with the 'Fiirks, 
and in the heart of tlM;ir empire, dietat<;d the U;nns of yumfre. 
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Qiicfdiojis on the above Lesson. 


1. What of tlic Russiari rnipire '! 

2. F.iiumcratc her chier towns. 

3. What aio her mountains ? 

4. Her lakes an<l river. s? 

5. Her cfulfs and islands? 

6. tnd climate? 

7. Ihjr eommeu ce. and proikictiuns 


8. What is her g-ovcnimcnt ? 
i). Wliat her liistory ? 

10. Peter.s|)ure:li founded? 

11. Her national enemy? 

12. Piilaiid clismemlieretl ? 

13. H<‘r su>*.«e<iuent ht.sUiry? 
11. Her rt 1 cut war ? 


(liCSSOn 8.) .SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

1. Thosclwo with Lapland, wore form c*rly Ircatrd as 

separate oovcrnniciils ; but. Lapland has bi'en acniTally claimed 
by Hiissia, Norway, and Swedtai ; and Norway is now aniK'x'ed 
to vSweden ; ilicreforc thej nlav b(; treated joiinly. 

2. The Lajdander.shave no noverninent; they are ignorant and 
rude. 7’'heir (di mate! is cold in winter, the sjiow deep, and they 
travel with th(i reindetT. 

2. The eonntry is a vast mass of monntain.s, M’itli a few rivers 
and lakes. Thii [u'ople had some niint's of ;?old, i^e. ; but th(*ir 
all is coneentrated in tlu'ir Ixdoved i civilcer. 

4. Norway is dividtHl into 5 gove.runu'nts, and S{)ei(!ly wears a 
hotter aspeet. 7'iie eonntry is niouiitainoiis, rough, and l)arrt;ii ; 
hunting, fishing, and cutting timber, is llu; chief emjdoynient. 
'JMieir wdiiters are cold and sunmuTs hot. 

5. The whirlpool, called the Mavl'stroom^ on the (ioasl of this 
country, is a curiosity, dangerous to mariiua's and tlie Leviathan. 
The number of iiihahitants is about IKK), 000. 

(». /Sweden is dlvidod into 7 provinces j it has s(>veral islands 
in the Baltic, upon sev<jnof which Stock'holm, its capital, is built. 
Up'sal is a noted town, and has a colh'ge of UKK) students. 

7. fu Sweden they have no sj)ring or fall ; but the (dimatn is 
healthy. The people arc cheerful, eomphiisant, and brave; they 
endure hu7iger, cold, and poverty, with patienet!. 'J'lu! women do 
miTc^i'ru'fsitlic out-door labour, and hold an inferior place in coni- 
mniiity. 

8. history? Sweden is an ancient kingdom ; its hardy war- 
riors were known to England during Hu; Saxon hej)tarchy. It 
rose^to great power under Chaylcs XIL, in 1095; and is now 
governed by King»B(jjnadottc, one of Bonaparte’s generals. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. What is mnarked of Sweden, &c?j 7. What of Sweden ? 

2. What of the Laplanders ? 1 8. I’lie climate and people 7 

3. What (*f their country ? 9. What of the wonjen ? 

4. What <d' the northern way ? 10, What of its history? 

5. Of their employments, &c. 11. W^at under Chardcs XII. ? 

0. What ia said of the wliirlpool? 13. Wtuit of its present state? 

(Lesson 9.) Denmark. , , 

1. Den'mark is an ancient but very small kingdt)m ; it consists 
of Jutland, Holstein, and a few .sintiU islands in the Baltic Sea. 

'•2. Chief Timns. Copcnha'geii, on the island of Zea'land, is the 
capital of the kingdom. It is a haiidsomc city, well fortified, and 
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inliabitcfl ])y 100,000 souls. Alio'iia, on the Elbe, Elsineur^, and 
Kiol^, an* large toVns. 

3. Jcrlaiid, a cel ('braird island in th(^ northern At lantir, belongs 
to Ih'njnark ; it isiKJtcdlbr its niiiK'ral springs and volcanic moim- 
taij], calJf'd Hccla. 

4. 6Vrcn/r/y/f/, lying^vvf st of Iceland, is fa))ious for^ its wjiale 
hshery.. I’lir Fcto islands Ix'Jong alsiJ to this kingdom. 

5. aSW (Did ClMnatf. '^riu^ soil of Ueiniiark is of a^goc^d quality; 

the eomitry is level, and llie climate is tnild. ’Bummer and winlej 
are lia^ only sf'asons. * * 

(». Inhafyitantfi. 'r!)(' anciemt Danes AV(‘r(; a hardy, brave, and 
warlike p(*o])le ; but (he ])n!sent inliabitants are mild^and coiiy)a- 
ratively ('jfeminate. * 

7. 'J’lie Danes are gcSierally Protestants, l)ut the Ca- 

lliolies and .lews jjiake up a part of the population. 

' H. ('om mcrcc. 'J’liis kingdoni supports a rcsspectable trade in 
foreign commerctJ, and in tlu* fisheries, and has also an effective 

iiAvy. 

1). J/isfonj. Tlu) Danes were the early enemi(‘s of the Britons, 
and, in 1017 A. 1)., tnnh'r (lan'nle, tluy became masters of the 
British island ; and tlu'y tlieii held Norway. 

10. In 1520, D(*m nark had lost England, bnt gained Swf’den j 
and the nation united in dc'posing their king, and appointing 
Erc^derick, Duke of ll<)l's1(*iii, kitig of the Danes. 

11. In subse(]n(ad timers, this kingdom, from her situation, was 
tnade a i)ar1y to most of the wars of Europe. And in the late war, 
slic was robbed of Norway, and siiflt*r(;d greatly in her home do- 
minicnis. 

Quest io%ff on the. nhovc Ttcsson. 

1. iff fijiid <»f l)(‘iiniark7 8. OPticr trjulo luid navy 7 

2. Wqiat In r chict iijwn 7 9. Of hrr history 7 

‘.j. What of (lie islamqof Ireland 7 UK When nutslers nf England 7 

4. What iff said (iremlaml 7 • 11. What her state in 

h. What of lu*r fioil uint climate 7 12. 01 her rcvohition. 

(i. What of her inhahitiuits? 13, Of .ffub.«cciue^ tiniq 

7. WJiat is rciuarkeij of Jut religior 14. Of the late war 7 

(Lesson 19 .) /jermany. 

1. The German empire is diviefed into 39^overeign states, all 
of which are repiH’seiited in the gtmeral held at Frankfort. 

2,. yiic king of England, as king of Hanover, the king of Den- 
marlc, ttic king of Ilolst<;in, and the king of Prussia, arc members 
of this confederation, the objeel of whfch is to secure the safety of 
the states : — the arrangement look place in 1806. 

3. Chief Towns. Frank'ifcrt ^ the scat of empire ; Ham'burg, 
I/u'bec, and Bre'rnen, arc free cities ; and Dres'den, Mu'nich, and 
Han'ovef. are large towns. 

4^ Rw'ers. The Dan'ubc, Rhine, Elbe, and O'der ; the first is the 
largest river in Europe. 

6. Mountains an d Lakes. A branch of the Alps, passes throug^f 
this empire ; and Constance is tfle principal lake. 
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6. Jnhahitants. Tlic Gcrruniis arc; u frank an J honest people ; 
good seliolars and warriors, in<liistrioits and patient. 

7. llisiori/. Tin: aneanit (Jenna ns were of (\ rtie ori«^dn ; the 

Komans, under ( •;rsar, fonjtd them, aluail HO 11. ( seall<‘re<l in 
tribes, under various nanu'.s. 'I'ln y \v<*re tlie snl)se<[iiejil eonque- 
rors of the'isontli of Knrope.^ * 

8.. About 1250, r«eniiany"wus in nrcnit di.sordr r; about 1100, it 
emerged into an empire. Jn 1032, she was at war will; Swed(Mij 
in 1048 a peace was eonclq^led, and tin; prolestanl religion intrcH 
duced. 


Qucstioi_L<i on the ahovc Lrssnn. 


1. What of this rnipin-'? 

2. Wtin iircoftlu; loulrderacy ? 

3. Wlu'M fornu'd, and ohjrrt'^ 

4. What arc licr chief town? 

5. What her riv<'rs, itc.'? 

6. Her mouuUiiixa ami lakes? 


7. What of l>oi- inliahitants ? 
9. Her <*urly stati- and when ? 
9. Her .“id'Sf'qia ni r-tale ? 

10. Her sta<<- in 12^0 ? 

11. Her .^latc in [(WV.l ! 

12. Her state in IG-lb 1 


(Lesson II.) iiow^and. 

1. Holland was forinc:dy called Halavia ami Flanders, but now, 
the kingdom of the Low, or Nelherlands. Its jxrt sent limits were 
fixed in 1811. 

2. ('Iiief Towitff. Amsterdtmi is the great eomnu reial capital, 
and has a poitnlalion of 200,000. Kotterdam, tin; ifagm*, AntwiTp, 
and llnisscls, sire large citii's. 

3. Jiivcrs. Tin; Kliiiie, Mensc, sind Schehit, art' the largest; and 
the coimtry is full of canals, whicii sirt; used us roads. 

4. Soil and Climate. This is somt; ofllu* bc'st soil in Enropt'; 
the c-onntry is low, sind covered from the scsi by dykes. Tin; eli- 
iTisito is foggy, dsunp, and cold, but generally hesiltliy ; Hie popnlsi- 
lk)n-i»*4^ns(;, smd longevity common.. 

5. Tnhai^'yauts. The Dutch arc an honest, industrious, and peace- 
able race of Tjj(;n ; fHiey iin; frugsd in their hsibits, iiesit in tlieir per- 
sons, iind gretitly jittached to liberty. 

G.’ Commerce. This is one ./if l-Tic first comnu-rcitil states of 
Euroja;. Hct ships India forim;r]y brought liome gold and 
diamonds 1o an amount that might well stagger ered ulity ; but 
she snffenul mn(!li in Hu; late; Avar. ^ 

7. Iliatory. In 1500, this country belonged to Spain, wlio 
lost it by attempting to foVee upofi Us inliahitants the catholic 
religion. 

8. In 1570, William of Orange, waa made governor under the 

title of Sta (It holder j and united 7 of the provinces into ti body 
politic. ^ 

9. In 1800, Bonaparte enten'd the republic, and established a 
monarchy in the ]Af;rson of his brotlmr, Louis. 

‘‘..10. The king soon fell into disgrace; and, in 1813, the prince 
of Orange was made king of Ilollifnd and the Netherlands. 
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Questions on the above Lesson, 

1. AYliiil of ITollaiul /onncrly, SiC.! 6. Her nniuucrcc, &c.l 

2. Her oljiel towns 7 7. Her history in 15607 

2. Iter rivers iiiul eanals? 8. Her history in 15797 

4. Her soil and elinuite,? 9. What in the year 1806 7 

5. 1 ler inhabitantH, &c. 7 , 10. Hc^ present state 7 

(TiCf^SOll 12.) FltlNCE. 

1. TJlis is one of 10 most inlorostiiiff countries in>Europe; the 
Gaul, or Gal lia, of profane history, uiiti the Galatia of the Bible. .. 
It lias HI (loparlmtaits. 

2. Chief Towns. Paris, on the Seine, is the capital, and one 
of tli '4 fiiKist citif's in tlie world: — popniation 700,00^. Cala'js, 
Itou'en, 'J'onlotise, Montpe'lier, and j-y'tmh, are large towns. 

3. /divers, The Ri ion(‘, Gur'one, Loire, and Seine, and 
the canals of 1/ingnedoc and (%dais. 

. 4. Mountains. 'J'lie Alps, Mount .TnVa, and the Pyroiecs, 
between this country and htpain, are the chitd'. 

5. Bat/s, Islands, df-c. The Bay of Bi.s'eay, Brest Harbour, 
and Gulf of Lyons. The Isle of Rhe, Ush'ant, and Belle Isle, and 
("tipe La Hogue. • 

(). Soil and Clhnate. JVance produces every thing necessary 
for lh(^ support of life, and the luxuries of* re/inenient. T7ie cli- 
mate is the host in Kurope. 

7. Inhabitants. This i.«! a brave and active people; polished, 
indite, learned, and temperate. 

8. Belt ^ ion. Th(i catindic is the national religion, but several 
other sc'cts are tolerated. 

0. Government. France has a limited monarchy; the king 
holds the exeentivt; ytower^ the chamber of Peers and the cham- 
ber of J)(;pnties, the legislative ])ower. * 

Jlisfory. 'J’he history (»f France is, in a measure, the history 
of Europe. Slie ha!j recently passed through a very extraordir 
nary revolution, under the di/cctioii of an extraordinary rr^“,aria 
}jas strtlled down upon the very point at which she and 

now rests in i)rofound y)eanc. 

Questions on ihc <^hove TjCSsou. * 

1. What remark ou F'raiwft 7 ‘ If. Her soil and <*ljinata!^ 

2. What of Paris, and otlicr towns ' 7. What »if hdf inhabitants ? 

3. What of hcM' rivers and canals 7 8. What her religion 7 

4. of her mountains 9. What of her government 7 

5. Her iJbys, islands, &c.7 ^ ilO. What of her history 7 

(Lesson 13.) great Britain. 

1. Great Britain embraces JSngland, Ireland, Wales, and Scot- 
land ; and is tlie most weal thy ana |;K>werfui nation uy^on the earth. 

2. Chii^ Towns. London, on the Thames, is the metropolis, 
and, in pchnt of popniation, ranks next to Pekin, in China. 

• 3.* l 4 iveryK>ol, York, Manchester, Dublin, Cork, and Edinburgh, 
are only a few of her larg est towns. - 

4. Rivers arid Lakes. The Thames, Ilum'ber, Frith, jClydc; 
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and Shannon rivers; Dcr'wcnl, Lomond', Tay, Foyle, and Derry 
lakes, are the chief. 

5. Mountains. Snow'don, Pliuliin'inoii, the Peek, (Ji-am'pian, 
and Pent'liind, arc tlie princii)al elevations. 

6. Bays and Capes. Tor Bay, and Mil ford Haven, Lizard 
Point, Uartland Point, St. David’s Head, St. Abb’s Ih^ad, 'and 
Land’s End. 

7. Blanche The Isle of Wight, Isle of Maiv Angle'stia, Huern'- 
sey, Jersey, and the Ork'ney Islands, with many otluTs. 

8. tSoil'and C Innate. Th(‘se islands are Jess ])rodnctive by 
nature than by cultivation ; and being surrounded l>y water, tlie 
climate is comparatively mild. 

9. Manufactures, 'i 'he British manufacture for almost all the 
world, and their merchants visit ev(;ry sea. 

10. Commerce. This is a trading nation ; it commands the 
ocean, and exchanges its prodiudions with all nations. 

11. Religion. In England the jx^ople are E()is(*opalians, in 
Scotland they are Presbyterians, and in Irciiand they are Kom'*;i 
Catholics ; but other sects are r<^sp(‘cth ely lohTated. 

12. (juvermnent. The Britisli gcAcnuneiit is a limited mo- 
narchy, and gejierallyjibly administered. Life, liberty, and tiie 
pursuit of happiness, are well secured to the sul)jeet. 

111. History. Tins country was first knoMui to the Homans 
about 55 B. C, The legions under Ciesar eil’eeted a conquest, 
but it was subsecjuently aliandoiu'd. 

14. The islaiKl \vas again conquered by the Saxons about 450 
A. D., and a third time l>y the Dimes in 1017, and hislly by Wil- 
liam of Normandy, in 1066. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1- What is remarked of this country ' R. Wluit tier fn)il and climate? 

2. Wliat of the city of Loudon? 9. Her inainifaetories ? 

other large towns? 10. What of her comuiorce? 

4. Whaf lier largest rivers? 11. What of her religion? 

5. Wlit'it arc her iriquntaijis ' 12. What of her government ? 

6. What are her bays and cajie.s? 19. Her history in 5B 1 In 4.5(), A. D. 7 

7. Wliat arc the British islands ? 1 14. WJiat izx 1017? And in lUGO? 

(Lesson 14.) spain. 

1. Spain is an tmeidht kingdom ; it was first settled by the 

Carthagemians, and tlien by the Moore from Africa, It i^ now 
divided into 14 provinces. ■* ’ 

2. Chief Towns. Madrid is the capital, and was once a splen- 
did city ; Bilboa, Alieant, and Toledo, are also large towns. 

3. Rivers and Bays. The E'bro,fra'gus, and Doii'ro, and Bis- 
cay, are the principal, but there arti many of an ijiferior eltiss. 

4. Islands and Capes. Major'ea, Minor'ea, and Iv'icu ; and 
capes Orte'gal, Finislcrre, and De Pa'los, are iJie most noted,. 

(Si. Mountains. The ancient Ual pc', now iho liill of Gibraltar, 
Vm Africa, and Abi'la; on the opposite shore, are the ancient pillars 
III Hwulcs, 
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f». and Cliniatn. Tlie soil of^Spain is rich, and produces 
fruits, wines, frrain,' silk, dniws, and Horses are handsome, 

iJinles :ir(‘ ])l(‘ii{y, and tin*, !\l(;rino sliecj) tlic ])cst in the world. 

7. /ji/ifd)ifan‘ls\ 'J 'In,* Sj laniards arc. grave and polite; black 
cv(^sjmd hair; teiiiperale, but indolent ji haughly and revongefuL 
H. ficfiisio/t. 'I'lie hoyiaii f’atholic religion is established by 
law and wasenlbrcedby tluiliKpiisition. •This coiyt 1ms neen aCo- 
lislK'd, ^ “ 

11. (tDrrriivicnt. This is a limited monarchy, but poorly admi- 
nistered ; a j’ojiular govenmient is looked fAr. 

10. Histonj. 'file ('ai’lliagenians, in (piest of gold, first planted 
eoloni;'s in this (‘omilry, and it tiflerward.s fell ijito tlie hands 
tin* Homans, and then the Moons, from whom it was tSken about 

1 too. 

11. It has recrnlly been at war with France, and has found 
Ironhie in its own domestic affairs, which arc by no means per- 
manently cstahlisiK'd. 

12. I h r colonies, both in North and South America, from which 
sli(^ onci* drew lier silver and gold, have thrown off her govern- 
ment, and set up for tliemsel^’i;s. 

Q nrs't ions' o/i ihr above hssson. 

1. U hilt is n iiiarked uf Spaii\ I 7. n'hat of her inhabitants V 

2. tVfi.it :iir her thief eitics'! Whitt of her religion 1 

i. tVJjjit .ire ill r rivers ! t). What of her goviTnnicnt ? 

4. Her i.slioui.s and I'itpes 1 10. Her early history, &c. 

.*). VVliat of licr mountaiiiri? 11. Her recent troubles 7 

ti. Wliat of her soil unci climate 7 12. Her furcig-u possessions 7 

(Lesson 15.) PORTUGAL. 

1. Portugal is a small kingdom and was once attached to Spain. 

It is 1100 mil(!s long jiiid 2tK) broad. Popnlation 4,0(K),0(X). 

2. Chief Townn. I^isbon, the ea|)ital, stands on seven little hills; 
it has 2(M),0()0 iidiabitants. lii*J755, it was destroyed by tuV.artif- 
(piake, but has since; h(!cii rebuilt. Oporto is a seaport, aj;^l?Tlamous 
for its wine. 

3. //r/f/.s-, t^’r. Tlie risers Don'ro and Tagijs; tlie capes 
of St. Vincent, Ifox'o, and La'gos;,find the bays of St. Ubes add 
La'gos. 

4. Commerce. Portugal was foremo.st In the field of foreigii 
dis«*T'«yif s ; her i)osst;ssions abroad are iinportunt, and the civi- 
lized woTld are deeply indebted ,lo luii* miterprise. 

5. Soil and Climate. 'Phe soil of Portugal is only tolerable ; 
but hei- wines, Tasbon and Port, are excellent, and her climate 
soft and agreeable. 

6. In ha bit ant, f. This people were once brave and enterprising ; 
but imdei^a weak government they have greatly degenerated. 

^ 7.*(7orcrn77trnt. Tlui^ is a limited monarchy, but feeble and 
flivifhul ; like that of it totters. 

8. Jteliffio?/,. 'I’he Roman Cafjiolic persua.sion has the undivi-.* 
ded support of lh« crown and the law ; no other is toJeratod. 
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9. History. Porlufjal wjis held, in common with Spain, by the 
Moors from Africa for many ctnilnries, and was aiiiuxed to tliat 
kingdom in 1580. 

10. In 1040, it Wcis recovenid by John, Duke of Ilragan'za, 
and in 1808 it wjis s(;ized by the French, while the roval family 
fled Jo South America. 

If. By th(^ lielp of the English, the French were rej^elUid and 
peace restore 1. Since vvdiich the court has buen in tronhlej the 
wsurper, Miguel, now fills' the tlirone. 

Questions* on the aha re Ijcsson. 


1. What remarked of l^a tugal '? 

2. What arr. b*^r chiof tmvns'l 

3. Of Ijinlion and Oporto ! 

4. Of hr*r rivers and bays 7 
.*}. What of lior (.’oinnicrcc t 

6. What of her soil and climate 7 

7. Wliat of her inhabitants 7 


8. Wl lat of her rcliri^^n '! 

9. Her history up to loSO ! 

10. Her slate in IGIU '! 

11. What iH'fel her in 1808 ! 

12. Who aided in the u’:ir '! 

13. Wljiit her subsequent stale'? 

14. Hrr course from Nc'.\-Vurk7 


SECTION y. 

ELEMENTS Or GEOGRAPHY. 

(Lesson 1.) the western continkn i'. 

Note. For a sketch of the. discoetTy of this continent, sec 
Reading Exercises, in this part of tin; v;ork. 

1. The western continent consists of tW(» grand divisions, 
styled North ArniTica and Stjuth Aruerica; Iho dividing line is 
the famous Isthiuus of Darien. 

2. This continent was unknown to the civilized world until 
1492; but it was well known, itrohahly, from tlie earliest jigcs, to 
a race of men whom we sty It; Jntlians. 

3. Sinc.e its discovery, it has fallen i)icce-mp.al, (;ithor by j>ur- 

oiiquest, or fraud, into the hands of some of the most dis- 
tinguish?^ jiatioris of Europe. 

^ North Amivrica. 

4. This lial^ of the contintait hasllie following grand divisions : 
— r'irst. The British and Zlnssian possessions, lying in the 
north, and extending from the Atlantic to the Patafic.’^ 

5. Second. J'he United States o£ T^orlli America, lying south 
of the British and Russian possessions, and extending fr^t^he 
Atlantic, to the Pacific. 

6. Third. The late Spanish posst'ssions in North America, 
lying south and west of the Dniled Wtates, extending to South 
America^ and from the Atlantic Vj> tlrt? Pacific. Mexi(;aii Republic. 

7. To these divisions may bt; add-ed the islands lying on the 
coast of the continent, which are also in the hands prin(!ffpally of 
Europeans. 

8. Mountains. The most promment ranges are the While,’ 
‘preen, Al'leghany, Appala'chiaii, Sdoiiy, and Cordil'leras; and 
Mount Eli'as, on the north-west coast. 
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9. fjakrs. Slavn Lake, Snpe'rioiir, Micli'igan, Iln'ron, E'ric, 
Onta'rio, and many of a smaller class. 

10. Jiivcrs. Mackcn'zic, Nelson, St. Lawrence, Rio Rrav'o, 
Colum'bia, Mississip'pi., and Poto'niac. 

11. Gvlffi and Jiays. Raf'fin’s, Hnd'son’s, .Tames’, and 

Cli(!s'a})(^ak(: hays j and tlid gulfs of Califor nia. Cami)t‘ach'y, and 
Mev'ico. ^ ' 

12. Caprs. Ftr.'f*'\vcll, Cod, May, Charles, Ilenr}’^, Look'oul, 
Fear, Rlan'co’^and Lu'eas. 

13. Peninsulas;^ T^ova Sco'tia, Califor'nia, Alas'ea, and 
yneatan', and the Isthmus 'of Darien. 

14. initraits. Baliiii’s, Davis’, Hudson’s, Beh'ring’s, and Bello 
ls}(% 

R). /shinds. Newfoundland', Long Island, the Bermudas, and 
the West Indies. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. Wlijit. of tho wostcnj rontiticiit ? 9. Tlio inomitains of N. America ? 

2. When first tli.srovcred 7 10. The lakes of this eon ntry ? 

3. Jly mImhu was it possessed '! 11. The rivers of this country 7 

4. W hat si nc.e its discovery 7 12. Wluit are the g».lfs and bi^s 7 

.'S. The 1st division of N. Ainorira7 13. Whut the principal cape.s7 

(i. The 2d division of N. America? 14. What the peninsulas, &c. 7 

7. Tlie3d division of N. Ar'<Ticii7 I.A Name the principal straits. 

8. The Islands of N. America 7 16. Wiiat are the islands 7 

(Lesson 2.) dritisii and Russian America, 

1. A vast region of country lying toward the north pole of the 
earth, and extending from the northern Atlantic to the northern 
Pacific, is claimed and partially possessed by tlu'se ])Owers. 

2. Russia luis llie west, and the Britisl) the east, but the divid- 
ing liiKi is not known ; and much of the country is visited for 
huiitiitg and trai)ping only. 

3. 'riic Britisli possessions are divided into Tipper and Lower 
Caiviada, ^Mid New-Brunswiek, &c. A part of each is indifhirently 
populated.^,. 

4. ('hief'*r mms Quebec', Montreal', and llal'ifax, are the 
three large.st. Quebec is tlic cai)ita], and one of the strongest 
j)lace:5 in the British empire. 

5. Comnnerce. .'These provinces carry on a brisk trade with 

the mother country, iii Tui*, fish, and lumber. They arc governed 
by officers appointed by the crown. , 

6. a^oil and CM mate. The northern regions are cold " and 
barren, thinly inhabited by a' dwarfish race j the southern parts 
are productive, and the climate is seniiie and lu^althy. 

7. JlLstory. Britisli America was originally 1 icld by the French, 
but in the French and iiidiaii war of 1763, it was taken by the 
English, and has been retained to this day. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. What of British and Russianj 2. How is the region divided? 
"^America 7 1 3. _How is Britisn America divided 7 
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4. What c'lrc the chief towns 1 8. l?y whom first held ? 

5. What of the cornmerco? 9- Wlicii conquered'? 

C. How c"overucd '? 10. Which way from New York? 

7. What the soil and climate 1 


(Lesson 3.) UNITED STATES^>F NORTH AMERICA. 


/Sitaic\9, 

1. Maine, 

2. New-Hampsinre, 

3. Vermont, 

4. Massaeliusetts, 

T). Hliode-Island, 

(>.'•( ’onneet lent, 

7. New-York, 

8. New- Jersey, 

0. Pennsylvania, 

](). Delaware, 

11. Maryland, 
i‘2. Virpinifi, 

13. North-Can dina, 

14. Sonth-(^aroliiia, 

15. Georgia, 

1. The United States occupy the central and most temperate 
part of North Ainerjca ; they present a hroad and conspicuous belt, 
stretching from the Atlantic to tlio Pacific oceans. . There are 24 
states, besides several large* territories. 

2. Chief Towns, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
and New-Orleaii.s. New-York is the largest, but Waskmgton is 
the seat of the national govenimetnt. 

3. Rivers. No ])artof the earth belter watered ; the Missis- 
sip'pi, Missou'ri, Olii'o, and Poto'mac, are among the largest rivers 
of the. world. 

4. Ijalces. I’hese lie j)rin('ii)ally in the north, and forjn a chain 
of great (‘xtent ; some of them arc larger than ihe sens of the old 


10. Alabama, 

*17. Mi.sjissip])i, 

18- Louisian#, 
l9. 7'ennessee, 
fliO. Kentucky, 

21. Ohio, 

..^2. Indiana, 

2»1 Illinois, 

21. Missouri. 

Territories. 

1. Michigan, 

2. North West Territory, 

3. Arkansas, 

4. Florida. 

5. District of Columbia. 


world. 

5. Mountains. 7"lic Apal^chiuii chain pervadeg the Union; the 
Hocky mountains lie toward th<j«l*acific. 

0. Co'pes^ Rays., tJjvr. 7^hc whole coast ^ the Atlantic is beauti- 
fully in(l(‘nt(’d v^nth cai)t‘,s and bays, eStuaries and promontories, 
^m’^iidded with mnm'rous islands. 

7?^uil and, ( 'li/nate. No country furni.shes a richer soil or more 
salubrious climate. 'Flie pmductioRs of the <'arth are abundant^ 
and geiK'rally very cei;^iin. 

8. Religion. Tlie peoiJ#i) h»ve the liberty of choosing their own 
religion, and their own mode and lime of worship; hence, there 
arc nillny sects, and .sonu? <>f them very numerous. 

• 9. (iovernment, 'riiis is a democratic republic; theex(^culive 
power is vested in a i:)resid('.nt, appointed by the people. At the 
same time, each state is indepenfl(*nt as t.o its own internal afiauK. 
10, History, The United Slates were first settled by; emigrants 
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from Great Urilain, in 1016, and \v('re mere eolonies, as the Canadas 
now ur(^ 

11. In 1776, tlicy loft the giiardianshij) of the mother country, 
and said ihvy were free ; and, after a war of 7 years, they proved 
themselves so. 

Questions' on the ahovc JjC^fon. 


1. Wliat of ihp L'nilrd StaO'.-?’ extent I j 

2. 'riu' t )Wiis, cupitai, tlLc.i 
li. Wli.'it if (Ik* rivi'i'H, tie 
4. Dr.si r »(' (lie lak<‘^ ; 

r>. Tlie r iJirori ot iin'Uiil.ii 
G. "<Wic capos, bay'.:, I 


7. Tlic Hoil, &c. 

8. What of the religion 7 

9. VVhaltoflhe p-overument 7 
10. AVh:ii«»r(hc history J 

tl. 'J'hoir sta(«^ in 1776 7 
12. -Which way fronyfioiidon 7, 


(Lesson 1.) divisions of the united states. 

1. ril liiiil(‘d States an* also dividtsd into the Eastern, 
the. Middle, the idoiLtkern , ;ind the U’esU rn states^ and the pro- 
vincial territories^ us will apixuvr from the subjoined tables, wliich 
show the states, and the chief town of etich. 


2. Table 1. 

I. Maine, 

11. New- Hampshire, 

III. Vermont, 

IV. Massachusetts, 

V. itliode-Island, 

VI. Connecticut, 

3. Table 2. 
Nil. New-Yor^, 

VITI. Nt'w-Jt^rsey, 

IX. Peimsylvauiiij 

X. Ueliiwarc, 

4. Table 3. 

XI. Maryland, 

Xll. Virginia, 

X\W. 

XIV. South Carolina, 
XV. Georgia, 

XVT. Alabama, 

XVII. Louisiana, 
XVIII. Mississippi, 


Eastcj'n States. 

Portland. 

Concord. 

Montpelier. 

Boston. 

Newport. 

Hartford. 

Middle States. 

Albany. 

Trenton. 

Phi htdelphia. 
Wilmington 

Southern States. 

JinUimSre. 
Jiichyiond. 
llalcigh. 
Cimricston. 
MillcdgevilU 
Cahawba. 
Ne^r- Orleans. 
Natchez. 


5 . 


Table^A. 

XIX. Tennessee, 
XX. Kentucky, 
XXL Ohio, 

XXII. Indiana, 
XXIII. Illinois, 
XXIV. Missouri, 


^ Western States. 

Murfreesboro 

Frankfort. 

Columbus. 

Indianapolis. 

Vandalia. 

.Jefferson. 
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6. Table 5. Tlic Territories, &q. 

I. Michigan, Detroit. 

II. DistricM. of Columbia, Washhujrton* 

in. Arkansas, lAttle Jiock. 

IV. Florida, S^t. Aiif^nstine. 

Claefitions owl the (ihave Desson. 

1. Wh.'\t of the 24 &v.'l 4. 'I'lic Southern ?<taie.^ and towna 7 

2. Tlie Eiiwtfa'ii SKite.s and (owm/? a. 'I’lic WV.-Icni Siati'rf and lowns? 

3. I'hc Middle Sta,u*s and tov;ns^/ G. TIu* Territories and towns? 

(T^rsson .5.) maixe. 

1. 'Hiis is tlio most easUTly staU* in tbe^ union, and adjoins <,ne 
provincos of Great liritaiii." It is divided into 9 counties, u hicli 
arc. subdivided into townships. 

2. C/tirf Tarns. IV)rt'land is the capital ; it stands on Casco' 
Bay, has a ^?ood harbour, and is in a "rowinj? condition. Sac'o, 
Hal'lovvell, Bel fast, v'tc., arc also tlourishint? villaj^es. 

Divers, i't(\ ik*nol)'scot, Kennchcck', and Sac'o, arc the' 
largest ; and TJmlia'gog tlu' prijicijial lake. 

4. Days, Capes, &c. Fasstiinacjuod'djr, Penob'seot, and (^as'eo 
bays; and Small Point and PorjHuse capes. The islands are un- 
inerous but small. 

5. /Schools, &c. Bow'doin college, at New-Bmnswick, is in a 
thriving state ; and there arc many schools and academics insti- 
tuted. 

6. Government. Maine has a republican government ; the. peo- 
ple hold the i)Owcr, and delegate it for a limited time to the public 
officers whom they appoint. 

7. History. This state was settled about *1630; was attached to 
Massachusetts, as an appended district, 1052, and remained so 
until 1820, when it was admitted into tlic Union, and became an 
indei)cndent state. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. Odund the stalt'; of IVLiine. fi. What are lior hays and capee? 

2. What is remarked of it 7 6. AVlmt of her schools, <S:o. 7 

3. WIk»|, are her e.hiff towns? i7^tVh1it is her froveriuncnt 7 

4. What are the rivers and lakes? 8.^'hat is her history. 

(Lesson 6.) new-hampsiiire, 

1. This is an inland state, and has but 15 miles sea-coast; it^s 
a rough fece and a strong soil^ and is*Jivided into six counties. 

2. C-hitf Towns. Portsmouth is the largest town, and is rich 
in shi]jping, but Concord is the seat of gfwernment. 

3. Mountain.s. The White Mounfaiiis are 8000 feet high, and 
ai'o generally covered with snow. Grand Monad'nock lies ift the 
soutii. 

4. Rivers and Lakes. The Coimec/ticut, Mer'rimack, and Pis- 
cat'aqua rivers ; and the Umba'gog, San'apee and As'sapee lakes, 
are priiicipd. 
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5. Soil and Cpmate, This is a good grass state ; the coun- 
try is broken; the elinrate is cold but healthy. 

6. Srhool.'i, (f^c. Dartiiioullt college, at Haii'ovcr, and Phillips’ 

acad(!iny, at Exeter, are noted seminaries; there arc also many 
free sel tools. ^ 

7. (uUK'rnou'ni. 'FltSs is also a n'jtuhlie, whose ij;terest}j .are 
cortiniithHl lo a g<tvern<u* aiul J< gislatHre a[)po, 'riled l»y tfuj p(*,o[)le. 

8. History. 'Pfi’is state* was tirst diseovered in ItV'k by CUi])taiii 

,T. Smith, and settled in and aftenvards ijcopled })rincipally 

from the Pay stale, to which she wrfs cTirJy attaclied. She was 
erficled into a sf‘])arat(i govc'rnment in 1079. She lues b(?eii en- 
gug'Kl in live Indian wars, all of a tragic conij)lexion j^nd she ^ore 
an lionoiirable jiaiT in the war of Hie"rcvoliition. Her present 
governniciit wais foriiK'd in 1784. 


Qtfesiions on the above Lesson. 


1. ItoMud llif' (»f iV. H.iinp 

it. WIkiI i’ciM.ti-K<‘d lit' i(. I 

3. ai'f' tier rhici (own-; 7 

4. (;f hrr Ulolli'.liiili. . , 

5. iVlan i)f In'r riv»‘rs aiul lakes? 


(i. VViiat of Ikt soil and climate? 

7. \\ hat of her scliools ! 

8. of Jiei ofo^ <;i Minent7 
>Vhat of iuT hi . 

1 10. ^'/hich way from New-York? 


(Lesson 7.) veumo'xt. 

1. Vermont lies west of N(;w-llainpshire, parted by llie Con- 
iK'c.ticnt river; it is princiiadiy an inland state. 

2. Ckirf Towns. Thamington, Burlington, Windsor, &c. and 
Montpelier, the seat of government. 

3. Monntains. 'riic (4reen Mountains run through the slalt', 
and the liighest point is KiLlin^ton Peak., 3454 feet. 

4. JliiH'r.'i., Lakes, The Connecticut, Onion, and Otter 
rivers ; and Cliamplain and Meinjdireiha'gog lakes. 

5. Soil and Climate. The ciaitro of this state is broken, cold 
and stt'rile, but on ilio ca-sterp an<l western limbs, the soil is good; 
and the climate tlironghout tlie whole is .serene and healthy. 

6. Schools, d^c. Veniioiit has two colleges, /nie id, Burlington 

and tiu! otluT at Middlelmry, and acadcnnicjs and schools in every 
part of lh(i state, sujiported by a ^ix and state fuiifls. > 

7. (iovenimcnf. The iiistitntidns of Vermont are all republi- 
can ; the people appoint one of tlie most directive legislatures in 

world ; and they call pious imai to offices of honour and profit. 

Mistory. This state was early claimed by Massachusetts, 
and in 1741 by New-HainpshPre, and4>y New-York in 1764. In 
17tK) N(^w-York sold its right to Vermont for !^30,000, and in 1791 
she entered the Union as ais independent state. 


Questions on the above Lesson. 


1. Bound the state of Vermont? 

2. What is rcmark(?d of this state? 

3. What are her chief towns ? 

4. What are her mountains ? 

6. What her lakes and rivers ? 


I 6. Wliat her soil and climate? 

7. What of her schools, &C. ? 

8- What of her government,? 

9. What of her liistory, &c. ? 

10. Which way from New-4j|ork? 
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(Lesson 8.) MAssAcninsETTs. 

1. This is one of the ohJrsI und most popufons shites in the 
Union; it was formerly t*allc«l tlu^ Bay stale, and was first in the 
revolutionary slruj^j^le. It is divided into 14 eoimtu's. 

2. (■hirf Tuiviis. lioslon'is tin; capital, and the lar^f^st city, in 

the .^astern, section. It is one of the richtv’.t towns in the Union. 
S;i'l(;pi, Newlmrypm't, New^Jedford, Worcester, and Springfield, 
are large town|<. *' 

,3. Mountu in.fi. Wachn'sbtt in the cast, and MountTinn und 
the Green Mountains in\laf west. 

4. Jtwcr.'i. The f'onnec'ticul, J\!er'rimac, and (Jliarles rivers, 
and p grt;at i^iiinhe.r of smaller stre ims, 

Jiayff, fV/yjc.s‘ and J.s'lands. Massachusetts, I’lymoulh, and 
Rii'/zard’s bays ; CapeCo<l, Cape; Ann, Mal'abar, and Page; and 
Nautuck'et and Martha’s Vineyartl, are the largo.st islands. 

5. Soil and (diinair. Every part of the slate is tolerable soil, ' 
and upon the rivers it is highly fertih;; the ciiinale also is agree- 
able and healthy. 

6. Commerce. Tins is one of the most commercial states in 
the Union; her ships and productions tuid inerchants are known 
in all parts of the world, 

7. Schools, 4'he institnlions of learning in this state are 
all on a grand scale, and surpass{;d by none on the globe. 

8. Government. This is republican, snially tinctunxl with aris- 
tocracy; but upon the whole digniru;d and energrdic. 

1). History, This state was finst discovered, by Ca])t. J. Smith, 
in 1014, and .settled in 1020, by a small colony from England, 
who located at Plymouth. Tlu; first blood drawn in the revolu- 
tion was s])ille(l at Lexington, April 19, lf7;). This was followed 
by the battle of Bunker IliK, on tlu; 17th of the following June; 
a parallel to whhdi is not rticorded in history. 

Questions on the abo,vc Lcsstm. 

1. Bound the state of M.-^gsutdiusetls. 7. Her soil and climate 1 

2. VVhat is roiii*f-rkcd it'? R. Her schools, c£.c..7 

3- Her capital and chief towns ? 9. Her govcrnnuait 7 

4. What are. her nnjuutuiua 7 ,19. »'lcr liistory 7 

5. what arc her rivens 7 jil. Her course from New-York 7 

6. Her bays, capc.s, aivd isj^nds 7 '12. Her course from London 7 

(Lesson 9.) riiodk island. 

1. This is the smallest state in the union, but by no meag^ tlit* 
least important j her industry and enterprise is felt throughout the 
country. 

2. Chief Towns. Newport and Providence arc the largest ; 
the former is the scat of governmcifi. i*autucket is a manufactur- 
ing town. 

2. Bivers and Bays. Providence and Taunton rivers, and 
Mount Hope and Narraganset bays. 

4. Islcmd-8. The island of Ilhodtv-Tsland, from Avhich the state 
tE&es its name, is 15 miles long, aivl 3 broad. It has a good soil, 
and a lovdv summer climate. 
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5 . Sent and Cliwatp. The soil of this state is general.y good, 
it yields grain aiid*fe(^ds docks ; and tfu; people are rich. 

0. At Providence is Bro^^^l University, but the 

common scliools arc' not generally flourislojig. • 

7^ <\mj}iercr. Tliis state trades U%the East Indies ; and her 
n luim fact i ires are sent tc^(*very yiart of tlie Union. 

8. <io,vf'rn7ii(‘Ht. 'J'his stale' lias a r^'pnblicai^ form <11 govc^i^ 
mcnb tind tlie are as strictly repnblican as any jii''tlje 

w orld. 

tl. JHaiorij, This ])ortion of lhecoi'*itry was long held by the 
•Indians, and the encroachments of the white's stoutly ojiposed ; 
but l^i'V finally sn<*cf*etleil, and only a few of the n^d men are h'ft. 
It was settled, in ](U15, by Poger \ViJl‘iaifis. The, dl^t body po- 
litic formed in this slab', consisl<'d of 18 jcersons. (MiarU's If. 
gave' them acharle.'r, in KKul, which is tKe present constiliitioii. 
Qursfiojis an the (ihorr 

1. boutid tho stab' of Ri»«Klc li-.1:«rd. (». hat Iier noil and rlimate* 'I 
g.AVliid is n'Muolo'd .-.rdiis State ! 7. What art* Iwr scli.«.|s '? 

. NN’Jiat are lior ('liief towns '! H. Whal of her t onma n'c 7 

4 . \S hat ao' ht'r rivers an<l hays 7 0. U hat of Jier {.'-overnmcnl ? 

. What arc Jicr islands'? • 10 . her hisl<->ry. 

(j/csson 10.) covNnc'rb'icr. 

1. < 'onneelieut is the. hist of the elnss of the. Eastern Stales, hut 
not tin' least ; slie holds a peiwerful rank in the' Ut'dertd It'ague;. 

2. Cfiiif yhii‘/is\ Jlarlfen-d and Ne-n-J )a^'eM are* allcTnaiely 
tin' seats orgejvernmeut ; and New liOnde)!! isn place of senm^iradeb 

ik /t'/rer.s*. 'i'lu' ('oniie.c'licutd'l''lumie‘s, aiiel lloiisalon'ie'-k, are 
the largest, but the're are many eif a h ss class. 

4. jhys' and Jsda/tdt>\ Ue>ng Ishmel seiund, Ne'W-TIaven and 
Nenv-Lohdon harbours; ftnel Eisbers’ Island, arc the e'bieT. 

5. and Clinintv. The soil is Wrong and good, aiiel the 
I treed net ions abiUK^-’’^^ ; the climate is healthy, but subject to east- 
erly winds'. 

(I Jjihahliants. M'his is Aie land of stf'ady haltils; ofJsobriety 
and correct principles; and the land of schoobnastrrs for the 
Uniti'd Stales. 

7. Schools^ Schools a?e supfiorted here by a public Jax, 
and e)pen alike^ to the rie-li anel th?* iteacr; and Yalf is pre)bably the 
first eedh'ge e)ii tlie eontinent. 

8 . ITlsinry. ('omieeticnt is an olel slate; her institutions are 
Iir)er;%and have borne the test of exjierienee. She was jiow orful 
in the revolution. Jt was planted by tbe* Dutch, and the Plymouth 
Company, in 1 ( 533 . New-llnven w-as founded in 1038 . Tlie 
Charter of Charhis II. conti^ned the constitution of the state until 
1820 , when a new conslitiitioii ^us tidopted. 

Qveations on ilia alwve Ijpsftnv. 

1. ^ITow is tliis stale hoamlcd t (}. What the soil and elimatc? 

2. Will'll is rcnuirki'd of it? 7. -What (tf tlie inhuhitaiits ? 

3. What arc the chief towns? R. VNhat of th/' sehoofs, Ac.? 

4. Name the principal rivers. P. What of th«' histurj' ? 

5. Fiial the islands and liays. It). What course from C’ap^ Horn 7 
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(Lesson II.) NEw-yonK. 

1. This is tlio ric'hhst aiul most yjoinihms and most powerful 
state ill the eonfedenitioii ; it is divided into 50 coiiulies. 

.2. Chief Towns. Ne\^{-York city is tlie most populous and 
conuncreial town on the continent, and will soon rank with some 
'bf tlie firi^. cities of the old^^world. 

Jk Alliany is llui seat of Kovi'rnincnt, and,iYitb Hudson, Troy, 
and Sclienec*iady, ranks, amonjj our incorporated citii^s. There 
'are, btisides, many tlourislpn^ villages. 

4. Mountains. 'J’lie Catskill and TTighlands, on the Hudson, 
are the lugliest, and tlu'y atford heanliful scenery. 

fj. RivcT\.. Tlie Hudson is the largest, but tlie state i#^ well 
watered by a great variety of smalkT streams. 

0. Lakes. These anicnumiM'ous and noble; Krie and Ontario 
arc the largest, and tlu' state h;i.-5 many others exclusively her own. 

7. Canals. Of tlnvsc* there are several, and others arc; ammally 
constructing. 'J’liewi'siern canal isoiu^of the longest in tlie world. 

8. Islands and Bays. York fsland, Staten Island, and J^o'ng 
Ishind, are the most noted ; and the lipy of New-Y^ork, is the prin- 
cipal. 

9. Rarities. The Oohoes and Niagara falls ; Basal'tes rocks, 
and mineral and salt springs arc not all found in any other state. 

10. a^chouls, ^c. Tlie institutions of learning are upon a grand 
scale, and will one day place the citizens among the most favoured 
ill the world. There arc nearly IXHM) c.ommon schools. 

11. Government. The cons‘'titut.ion of this state is n^publican, 
and were it not for party strife, her political influence might be 
easily extended to the limits of the nulion. 

12. History. This .staje was first discovered by Henry Hud- 

son in 1009; and the first settlement was juade by the Hutch, in 
1014, on York Island, which wa.s c;dlc*d New /hnsierdam. ; it 
was afterwards taken by the Knglish, in lOhl, for thr; duke of 
YV^rk. In 1073, it was retaken by tin; Dutch, but given up by 
treaty. This state took a noble and active part in the war of the 
revolution. ^ 

Questions onKJic above Lesson, 

1. How is New-Ydllc l.^''indcd7 7. What is said of hor canals? 

2. Wliat is remarked of tlic state ? H. Her hays ;iiid islands? 

3. W'hat arc her cities and towns ? 9. Whet aiv* her rarities ? 

4. De.serihe her moiinlaiiis. 10. Her inslitntious of Icariiii^ ? 

5. What of Ix-r rivers ? 1 It* What is her ^overnineat? 

6. Point out her lakes. 12. AViiat of her history ? 

(Lesson 12.) t;E\P-jEKsi.Y. 

1. New-.Tersey is a comyiaralively small state, lu'r form is tliat 
of an hour glass, the sand in one Jiulf of wliieli runs iiAo New- 
York, and that in the other, into Hhiladehiljia, and New-Jer.sey has 
po sand. 

• 2. Chief Towns. Newark, Bcnnswick, Princidon, and Tren- 
ton; IhcfkUlcr is the scat of government ; and notuMif them large. 
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3. Hirers. Tlio UucIhou and Delaware wash her shores, and 

she has a lar^c* jxfrtion of soa-c'oasl. . 

4. Capps' and Bays'. Sandy Hook ana Cape May, and the 

Day of N('\vjirK, are tlic most noted. • 

5. ^ Soil. and. ('liniaic. Tlu; soil in^he northern and iniddlt^ 
part's is ('xee]i(Mil, ])iit tli^. sonlh is light and sandy. The clijnato. 
is lieallliy Ihroiiglionl. 

0. Com wrrcp. •'J'his state trad<‘S j)rinei])ally to Nev^’^-York hnd 

Jdiilad(;lphia ; and she is riel) in bog ami n)onntain Tirol) and free 
stone. • • 

7. *Si‘?ioo/s, d(-r. Jn this slate arc two colleges, one theological 
selirxd, aiirl a niiniher of academies; hnl the ])oorare neglected. 

S. iJislanf. 'J'his slate was also a gift i\y ('hark*s J?. to his hTo- 
lh(M’, th(' dnk(i of York ; and by iiim sold to his friend Derkeley, 
of the island of Jers(*v, on the coast of*France, after which the 
state; is called. It snOered much in the war of IIk; revolution. 

Questions' on the above TjCssoh. 

1. lh>w is tills r-tati' ]jt>mit1<‘<l '? <5. What her soil und climate'? 

' 1 . \\ liat is K'markrd of lior for 7. tVliat of tun- commerce 7 

if VWiat :ir(' her ciii( r tow is {• 8. \Mi;it of her schools, &c:. '? 

4. >Vh;itorhc t). What of her history 7 

5. What arc h<'r ciijH’s .'imniays j 10. Whut iHiui sc from ttucbec 7 

(liCSSOn Kl.) PENXSYLVANTA. 

1. Tliis is a large juid tlonrishing shitt;, and well stocked with 
an induslrioHS T)eoi)le, expert in the arts of agricnltnre. 

2. Chief 7'<nrns. Philadelphia is tin; largtist city, but Har'ris- 
burgh is tin; seat of govennnent; besides these, there are Lan'eas- 
ter and l‘ills'bnrglj. 

:k J?irej\<^'. Tin; Del^iiware, Snsqnehan'nah, and Alleghany, 
and a siniill part of Ltdce Krie, water tl^s shite. 

4. Soil and. C/imaic. 'J’his stale ha.s .some of the best land in 
the nnion, and soinwllnit is liglitand poor; but the climate is sur- 
passed by no eountry. 

b. jMountains. 'j’he Alleghany mountains rim through the 
state, and furnish limher, coal, and iron. 

(). Coninieree. Jhamsylvaiia has a heavy capital in sliippyig, 
ajid trades with ('very part of thcAvorld. 

7. Schools. 'JMn ro an; 4 college.s in .stale, but none very 
eminent, Jind tin; .stale of learning is rather low. 

^’story. This state was granted by Charles II*, in 1681, to 
William l\;nn, who also bought tliejiroil of the Indiajis, between 
whom and himself t}n;re was' a strict and mutual fri(;nd.ship. It 
was .settled by a colony of Friends near the close of the same 
year- * 

Cluestions on the above Ixsson. 

1. is this state hoinidcd 'I G. tVIiat of her commerce? 

2. Wliat is remarked of her 7 7. What of her schools 7 

3. Name her chief towns 7 8. What of her history 7 

4. Trace bCT rivers. 9. Tl«; latitude of Philadelphia? 

6. What of her soil and climate 7 10. Which way from Londqn 1 
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(TiOSSOn 14.) DELAWARE. 

1. Tliis sluto is l)ut little lurfjror than Ilhodr. Js*laiKl 5 it has hovr- 
cvcr,ji less (l('nsi‘ population, and nmeh less enUTpriso. 

2. C/iicf Towna. Wilmington, Ncw-Caslle, aial Dover; the 

lattiT is the seal of ^overnftu'nl, and none are iarf^u\ i 

•«. JJuf/s, Delawan* rivt:» and bay arethc? prinei- 

pal „ and ll(Md(t'iK».i the ]>rf»ieij)al eajK^, 

4. Soil aiul ('lintaic. Delaware, yields ex?-('llent wheat ; the 
northern part has a jjfood^uil and is healthy, liut the sea shore is 
liAV and subject lo fevers.*' 

7. Connnrrcr. 'J'his .^tale lias a .small coastin'? trade, and (‘x- 
celt'iil mili.'^oii th(^ llrnndywim*. 

8. JJisiory. Delaware was planted by a colony of Sw'edesand 
Finns at Fapi' Ilenlojien. in 1(»27. 'j'lu'V were driven out by the 
Dutch in 1(1.15, and tlu'se by the Kn;zlisfi in 1(:()4. In 1(582, the 
.state w^as oivi ii tVi W. lham, and altacbed lo I^-nnsylvaiiia, and' 
W'as inaler llie j>overniJH‘nt of VN . l*enn, liicliard Penn, in 1775, 
rel(*ased la r iroiu his govenunent, and she became an indepen- 
dent state. 

Qifvstionfi on the (ihof>e T.jf fiS'o??. 

1. Hdw is I)('l:i\vnro lu.iuul<^l ? 5. \\ lial uf her soil and cliniutc'^ 

2. IN hat jssiiid uf (Im' s(:tU- ; (5. Whal of her eoinnicrce 7 

3. \\ hilt of her cliii f to^\^l.s'? 7. luti her t'aily stati- ! 

4. Wliat of her livers, ite. ? 8. Her suhseijuent siule 7 

(Lesson 15.) Maryland. 

1. This is an old inaritinK* stjite, divided by the Chesapeake 
into tlic (^astern tnul w(‘stern .shores. 

2. Chief Tow/ffi. Baltimore is the largest, and the third city 
in the Ihiitcd StJites ; but Annapolis is the .seat of government. 

3. JiiiH’Tfi and Ji(n/s. Vhe streams arc numerous hut small ; 

it claims a section of tlu^ Sns(jn(;haimji]i, and has the best half of 
Chcsnp(?akc hay. ^ * 

4. Soil and- Climate. I'hisisa wheat and tobacco country, and 
towards the oc(^an„it is low and the climate unhcalliiy. 

5. fnhalri flints. 'I'lie pt'ojde an; mostly catholics, possess large 
farms, ami (•in{)h)y slaves to cijjlivrfic tluan. 

0. Schools, arc sevefal colleges and academics, but 

among the poor lear7ttKg*i.s at a low (?hb. 

7. (jiovernwcnt. 'Fhe government of all the states is republicapi^. 
and in some it is i)urely so; but in this and tbf; otlier .scj^hem 
states the striking distinctirtn of master and slave obtains, which 
savours of aristocnicy and sometimes of tyranny. 

8. History. This .state i.s namc^l ai^er the catholic Mary., wd)o 
presentf^d it to Lord Baltimore, after wliom its first city was 
called. 4di(; first settlers were 200 Roman catholics, who ^ 3 undcd 
St. Mary’s in 1634. 

Qiwsiions on the above Lesson, 

\ Bow is Maryland divided '.L | 5* B^r soil and climate? 

2.* What is remarked of her ? j *3. Her inhabitants ? 
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3. What her chief cities 1 ( 7. Her schools, &c. 7 

4. What her rivcrs*and bays 7 j 8. Govcr|imcut and History? 

(Lesson 10.) Virginia. 

1. This is the oldest., and, until reacntly, the most powerfiri^of 

the states. It has nior^ territory than England. , 

2. Chief Towns . llichmond is tlir capital;,; Norfcflk is 5 fine 
city on the seabojird ; P(3t.(Thoro’ and Yorktown arp noted. * 

3. Rivci's. Potomac, Yh>rk, James,* and Ohio, with a number 

of less nolo, enrich this stub?. • * 

4. Bays and Capes, (hicsapcakc; hay, 2(M) miles long and from 
7 to^O brojul, at the chops of wliich arc capes Cliarles and Il^ry. 

^.Bariiies. Of tb(‘se the state has jifany : the rtfttiiral bridge, 
Madison’s (3ave, blowing cave, burnin" cave, subterranean pas- 
sage of two miles, ancient forts, the waftn, hot, and swoct springs, 
and the mineral s[)rings. * 

0. aVo/V (Uid Climate. The higli parts enjoy a temperate atmos- 
phere, but along the coast the country is low and unhealthy. The 
soil is g(!iieraliy good. 

7. Inhabitants. The fawns are large, and houses from 2 to 10 
miles apart; tin; wealthy are hospitable, the poor rank low, and 
the slavt'S next to hors(iS and cattle. 

8. Schools., This state has several colleges, and efforts ar& 
making to raise tin*, standard of knowledge. 

9. History. The first settlement was made in 1607, at James- 
town, on James river: its first efforts were feeble and surrounded 
with diflicidties. In 1613, John Rolf married the Indian princess 
Pocahontas, and carried her to England, where she died. The 
first settlers bought they; wives from England and paid 160 lbs. 
of tobacco for a choice. This state *vas second only toJVIassa- 
chusetts in the noble struggle for liberty. 


Qatstions on 

1. IJow fs Virginia boundrd 7 

2. What is remarked of this state 7 

3. What arc Ijer (dfief cities? 

4. What arc her rivers ? ^ 

6. What are her bays and capes 7 


the above Lesson. 

6. What are her rarities 7 

7. What her sofi and climate 7 
B. What of her inhabitants 7 
9. What of her schools, &c. 1 

f#. What of her history 7 


(Lesson 17.) north cahi^lii^a. 


1. This state was also settled at an early date, and in its gene- 
151 feJSfciircs it rcscmhles the slate of Virginia. 

2. Chief Towns. Raleigh Is the <iapital ; Ed'enton and Wil- 
mington are among the largest. 

3. Rivers and Mounta^s.^ TTic Roano'ke, Cape Fear, Tar, 
and Neuse rivers, and the Appma'chian mountains. 

4. Cetfies and Bays. Capes Hat'teras, Fear, and Lookout, and 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds. 

• si*. Swamps. Of these there arc two, the Great and Little TMs- 
mal Swamps. They cover large tr.acts,of country. • 

6. Rarities. Mount Ararat, a* mile high, pointed like |l sugar- 
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loaf, from tlic summit of which rises a rock 300 feet. Also the 
Mis'slotoe, wliicli saps |tie oak and kills it. 

7. and ('Li mate. The soutli is low, sandy, hot and un- 
liealtliy; but in tlie north the soil and climate are bc;ttcr. 

H. Ilistory. This state Ate originally attached to South C^ro- 

as^noiuilation increased a divisioif look place in 1729, by 
the ^uitliority of (.diaries 1#., ai'id one was calk'd North and the 
f)thor Sonlli Carolina. A colony was planted in this state 1585, 
tyit it ^eturn(^d to Eiiglancf the following year. It was afterwards 
settled by emigrants trdm Virginia in 1000. 

Qucstltms on the above fjesson. 

1. ITfiw irf this houa<lod<'? ' (>. tVhat of the swamps'? 

2. VVliat is rein-ru kfd i)f itl 7. What arc tl;i'. rarities'? 

3. VVhut are c'lu'cf liavns'? . 8. The soil fuu climated 

4 . The, ri\ei‘s aiul mountains Y 9. Tlui hishiry, &c. ? 

5. 'riic capos autl l^Ays ? 10. Course from New-York? 

(Lesson 18.) south Carolina. 

I. Chief Towns. Charleston, a rich and flourishing city, is the 
capital j Ih'Rii'fort, Georgetown, and Columbia j the latter is the 
seat of government. 

2. Rivers and, MouAtains. Great and Little Pe/dec, San'tee, 
Edis'to, and Ashley and Cooper rivers ; and the Appalachian 
mountains. 

3. Cajics and Islands. Cape Uomain and Sullivan, and Port 
Royal islands, are the chi(;f. 

4. Soil and Climate. The soil ranges from the best to the 
poorest; the climate is warm and often unhealthy. 

5. ISchools. The literary institutions jn this state are not very 
flourishing ; the rich send /heir children abroad, and the poor do 
as well as they can. 

6. Ilistory. This state, as well as North Carq?ina, was the theatre 
of many struggles and much bloodshed, but the result was liberty 
to all but the poor negroes. It was first settled in 1670. Charles- 
ton was founded Cy Sayle, in J671. 

« ' Questions on/hc hbove Lesson, 

1. TTow is this state ^jounded 7 6. The literary institutions ? 

2. What arc chief towns*?*' ' 7. What of the history 7 

3. The rivers and mountains 7 8. Wiiat course from Cape of Good 

A. The capos and islands 7 Hope 7 

5. Tlie soil and climate 7 ^ 

(Lesson 19.) Georgia. 

1. Chief Towns. Savan'nah jp tl^e largest, but Milledgeville 
is the seat of government ; Augusta and Washington. 

2. Rivers and Mountains. The Savan'nah, Ogee'ch«i 9 , rivers, 
&c., and the Blue Ridge, a limb of the Appalachian range. 

3. Islands^ ^c. Tybee', War'saw, Sa'ble and Cumberland,' are 
/he principal islands. 

' 4. Rc^ities. Here are severaF mineral springs, and one which 
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flows from tlio trunk of a free. Also, a swamp 300 miles round, 
called Ouaquaphduogu(3 (O kef e iio'ge.) 

5. Schools, <^r. "J’lie prospects of scJiools in 111 is state aro^ flat- 
tering, the funds are largo and will soon be l)roiiglit into operation. 

G, Commerce. Tliis stale and all fhe southern section tnme 
•largely in cotton, rice, «iudigo, tobacco, corn and fioi^v ; lni^4ke/ 
eiustern states do their envying bifsiiu#s. , 

Jlisiory. I)urin?j tlu; French and English wars;^ tliis M'as onr 
most southiTii stale, and it suflla-ed greatly from the Indians 
George II. made a charter of tliis tc^riltiry to Gen. Oglethorpe, 

• who, ill 1783, founded the city of Savannah. 

Questions on the ahovcJuCSBen. 

1. What are chief towiis of Georgia?! .5. What of the schools, &(' ? 

2. What the rivers and mountains? (i. Wh^ of the i:oininercx* ? 

3. What the islands of tliis state? 7. What df tlic history? 

4. What are rarities, die.? 8. The course hbni Albany? 

(Lesson 20.) alaba'ma. 

1 . This is a new state, and but recently adjjiitted a member of 
the Union ; bnt it is rajtidl.^ advancing. 

2. Chief 'Vowns. Cahaw'ba is the seat of govcrjiment, and 
Huntsville, Mobile, and IJIakeh'y, arc gimcing towns. 

3. Jlicers. Tbe Alabama, Tombigbec, Talapoosa, and Perdido, 
are the princii)al rivers. 

4. Soil and Climate. This is a level fertile eountry, and pro- 
ductis sugar, eoffee, cottoJi and rice; the climate is warm, but 
generally healthy. 

f). Commerce. The produclious of this state are exchanged 
for those of tin; (uistcrii and middle sections, who are the carriers, 
and a lively trade is sustained. 

G. Schools, (f-c. J^irich town has s^ apart 010 acres, and the 
congress has given 20,0(X) acres for the support of schools. 

7. History. 'J’hif1*i)ortionpf the IT. 8. was formed into a terri- 
tory in 1817, and 3 years after, 18*20, it was made an independent 
state, and admitted into the union. 

Questions on the ahore Lesson. , 

1. Howls this state IiouikIchI ? ^ ' ig- WJiat of the soil and climate t 

2. What is remarked of this state? 'fi. AVhat of the commerce? 

3. WJmt are the chief towns ? 7. AVlui.fc«i#the schools? 

4. Trace the rivers of this state? 8. AVhich way from Canton? 

(Lesson 21.) Mississippi. 

1. Chief Towns. Naich'eif, Monti^erio, and Washington, are 
the principal ; none of them large. 

2. Rivers. The Mississjppi/^Ya'zoo, Pearl, and Pascagou'1% 
are all noble streams. 

3. Mountains. I'lie great chain which commences in the state 
of Maine, terminates in tliis state. 

* 4. Inhahitants. The settlers of this state are generally from 

tlie eastern section, styled New England ; and a few of the oljjf 
Indian stock are left. * 
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6. Commerce. This state grows sugar, coffee, cotton, and rice, 
and carries on a l)risk ^^xcUange with the old states. 

6. Soil and Climaw. A large portion of the soil of this state 
is greatly productive ; tlioro arc parts, however, whicli are low 
ajW marshy, and in the season unhealthy. 

History. Tins is a new state, and a p^rt of the once undeffned 
region styl^M the Gporghi h-n ds. It was jiLJttled at Nateiiez, in 1779; 
erecied into a territoruil government in 1800, and admitted into 
the union an i5idei)endont (state in 1817. 

Questions*' on the ahore Tjcsson. 

1. How is this state 1)Oundod ? . What of tlio c',ommcrcc ? 

2. JVhat of tiy; chief towns? . 0. Tlio soil and climate ? 

.3. What of th4‘'monntains'? 7. The history? 

4. What of the inliabitauts? 8. The course from Boston? 

(LessAn 22.) Louisiana. 

1. Chief Towns. New-Orleans, a fine city on the Mississippi, 
100 miles from its mouth, is the capital, and the Alexandria of 
the New World., 

2. Rivers. The Mississippi is the principal, and one of the 
largest on the globe ; Red river and SJibine river. 

3. Soil and Climate.. This state is highly productive, and rich 
in cotton and sugar ; hut the land is low, and the climate is gene- 
rally hot, and frequently unhealthy. 

4. Lakes. Ponchurtrain' and Mau'repas are the largest, but 
there are many of a smaller class. 

5. Inhabitants. This state has a medley of people, from al- 
most every part of the world. The French are probably the most 
numerous. 

6. Schools. Tlie state of literature isdow, and schools greatly 
neglected, nor are the mortils (if the people very elevated. 

7. History. This is a part of the territory which was pur- 
cliased of France, about 1803, for !{i; 15,000,00'*). It was first ex- 
plored in 1682, and settled 'by the French in 1699. It was ad- 
mitted into the uiyoii in 1812. 

Questions on the abo7i>e Lesson. 

1. Clow is this Slate Ixiundcd? 5l' WOiat are the lakes ? 

2. What of New-Orleans ? 6. What of the inhabitants ? 

3. What are the rivers tL 7. WOiat the state of Bchools, &c. ? 

4. What tlie soil and climate 7 8. What the history ? 

(Lesson 23.) Tennessee. 

1. Chief Towns. Mur'freesboro’ is the seat of government, 
and NashVille, Knox'ville, Clurks'villt), and sevend other villes, are 
growing towns. 

2. Mountains. The Cumberland moimtuins passthrough this 
state under several names, and render the surface broken^. 

3. Rivers. CumlK^rlund and Tennessee rivers are the largest, 
but there are many small streams. 

u 4. Springs and Mines. Salt springs are found in many parts, 
dnd iroiij alum, lead, and coal, aru abundant. 
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5. Rarities. Rcmfiins of lo\vns and forts of ^rcat antiquity, 
Arc found, and >arge streams of wat(;r faU into the earth and dis- 
appear. '* 

(>. Prints of tlic feet of men, beasts, and hii’ds, are found iin- 
Ix^dded in the soJid roek ; the work of former aees. 

•?. Schools. The institutions of lcarnin<r in this state, and.tjj,® 
funds for the snf)port of schools, are »/ispectaljio. * ’ 

8. History. This state was formerly a part of Nortlt Carolina. 
Settlements were made in it sis earl}^ as 1775. fli 1790, it was 
made a territory, and in 1796, it was greeted into an independent 
state. 

Questions on the above Lcs.^on. 

1. ftow is Tcnnoss('c houndtHl '? G. of prints o*f rocks 7 

2. What arc her chief towns 7 7. Whut ol'her sclioi>ls 7 

3. What arc her chief rivers 7 8. W^t of her history 7 

4. What of her springs and fiiines 9. Whicl^ way from Boston 7 

5. WJiat are her rarities 7 

(Lesson 2i.) Kentucky. 

1. Chief Tovms. Frankfort, Lexiiif^ton, and Louisville, are 
the largc'st ; the first is thq seat of government. 

2. River'S. The Ohio, (hmiberland, and Tennessee, with seve- 
ral others of a smaller grade. ► 

3. Aloiintaiiis. Tiie Cumberland mountains, with their several 
branches, pervade the state. 

4. Soil and Climate. The soil of this state, and that of Ten- 
ncssee,ai’t5 ri(;h in the production of wheat, corn, tobacco, and hemp, 
and the climate didightful through the year. 

5. Rarities. River banks 300 feet high of fine white marble. 

Springs yielding the best lamp oil ; and others that afford salt. 
Pittfafls which swallow ‘up whole farms; and several extensive 
caves. * 

0. Schools. Kentucky has a flourishing college at Lexington ; 
and has provided d\n])ly foi; common schools. 

7. Commerce. The productions of this state and Tennessee, 
find a market by the way of the Mississippi ataNew-Orleans. 

8, History. Tliis stale is a portion of what was formerly styled 
Virginia Lands, and was mad\3 a^erritory in 179(^, and a state in 
1792. It was first settled, in 1773, by Col. DaTiScl Boone. 

Questions on the abov^ Wesson. 

1. How is Kentucky boxmded 7 6. What are her rarities 7 

^2. 'V^at are her chief towns 7 7. What of her schools 7 

3. What her principal rivers 7 8. What of her commerce 7 

4. Wlmt her chief mountains 7 9. What of her history 7 

6. What her soil and climate 7 10. Which way from Pekin 7 

, (Lel^on^5.) ohio. 

1. '5he Ohio is a large, powerful, and still growing state, luxu- 
riant in its productions, and free from stones and mountains. 

2. Chief Towns. Cincinna'ti, Chiriicothc, Mariet't^ and Zanes'- 

ville, are large and growing towns ; byt Columbus is the seat of 
government. • 


25 * 
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3. Rivers. Ohi'o, Mnskin'gum, Scio ta, and the two Miam'is, 

with numerous small oii^js. « 

4. Soil and (dimatc'. The soil is rich and beautifully varie- 
gated’ with gentle undulations, and the climate is mild and healthy. 

^ Productions. Gniss, rgrain, tobacco, and fruits, and the 
CQmJforts of lifci easily obtained iuid cheap. ^ 

u. Schooh). Onci,36lh of\U)c land of the state, and a grant for 
a college, arc set apart for the cause of learning.o 

7. hihahitariis. 'J^'Ik; peeide of this state are chiefly from the 
old states ; they are frugv.J and industrious. Canals are opening, 
schools founding, and clmrehes rising as by magic. 

8. History. Ohio is a portion of the country which was formerly 
knouhi as tHe Vestern tervitory. It was admitted into the ufnon 
in 1802. The first scUlernent was made at Marietta, in 1788. 

Question^ 071 the above Lesson. 

1. How is Ohio bounded '? j 5. Whai are her productions'? 

2 . What are her i;hiel' tuwrjH '? C. Wljat of her schools, Ac.? 

3. What her principal rivers '? 7. What. of her inhabitants'? 

4. What her soil and climate'? I 8. What of her history 7 

(Lesson 26.) inpAana. 

1. Chief Towns. Vincennes' is the lurgesttowu, but Indiana- 
po'lis is the seat of government. 

2. Rivers. Tlie Wa'bash and her tributary streams are the 
principal waters of the state. 

3. Snl and> Climate. The soil and productions of this state 
are similar to those of Ohio ; and the climate is so mild as to ad- 
mit of the growth of the vine, 

4. Schools. Each to^vn has an appropriation of land for the 
support of schools ; and the state a Avhole township for that of a 
college. 

5. Inhabitants. Tliese arc from the old states, and they took 
their morals, manners, and customs with them? 

6. History. This state was .settled by the French in 1730, and 
in 1818 it was erected into a state, and admitted into the union. 

fiucstions on the alcove Lesson. 

1. How is this state bounded 7 V^5. What of her schools 1 

2. What are her chief towns? 6. Of her inhabitants 1 

3. What are her fivers 7 7. What the latitude of her chief 

4. What her soil and climate 7 towns 7 

(Lesson ^7.) linois. 

1 . Chief Towns. Vanda'lia is the seat of government, but Kas- 
kas'kia is the most populous. 

2. Rivers. Tlie Mississippi, Illinois, and Wabash, are the 
principal. 

3. &)i7. Tlie soil is productive, and agreeably diversified with 
hiUs and vallies.j.^ has large grass-fields called Prair'ies. 

t 4. Climatic is mild, but the country is new, and the in- 
cident diseaseipfeviiil. 
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6. Inhabitants. As yet the state is but partially settled j but 
her yeomanry arc a hardy thriving race. 

6. History. This state was. settled by the French about 1756, 
but the bulk of the ijihabitants is from the eastern states, •It was 
admitted into the union in 1818. 

QuesUons on the above Lesson. 

1. Hqw is this Btatc ]x)undctl ? •] B.^V hat is t%c climated 

2. What arc the ffhief towns 1 ... What of the inhabitants 7 

3. TVace th(i priru ip.il rivers ? 7. Wliat of tlic hiltory 7 

4. What of the soil of this state? 9. yii® latitude of the towns? 

(Lesson 28.) Missouri. 

4 Chief Towns. St. Louis and Jcl jbrson are thplargest,»Mad- 
rid and Franklin are growing towns. ^ 

2. Rivers. The Missouri, Mississigpi, and other large streams. 

3. Mountains. The O'zarch ran^ phsses through this states 
and abounds with minerals, especially rich lejui ore. 

4. iS'o/Z and Climate. The coimtry is new, the soil good, es- 
pecially on the rivers. The southern part is swampy, but the 
climate is salubriofls. 

6. History. This is the most westerly state in the sisterhood, 
and the last udmittcxl to the order ; but j>he will soon have a com- 
panion, Arkansas, on her southern border. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. How is this state bounded? | 5. Her soil and climate? 

2. WJiat her chief towns ? 6. Wlmt of her history ? 

3. Her larp;eat rivers? 7. Latitude of St. Louis? 

4. Her cliief mountains, &c.? | 8, Longitude of Jefferson ? 

(Lesson 29.) the territories. 

1. The territories artf new portions of tlie continent designed at 
a proper time to be admitted into ihcTcdcral compact, with all the 
privileges and powers of states. 

2. These are alfnost amwally springing up, and th6 mind can 
hardly set limits to their number; at present the three most pro- 
minent are Michigan, Arkansas, and Florida.* 

3. Michigan. This lies in the north-west ; ij has a fine soil, 
and a healthy climate ; it Is n^ostly surrounded by lakes; and 
watered by many streams. Tlie capital is Detroit. 

4. Arkansas. This lies in the westf^t has much good land, 
^some noble rivers, and flourishing towns, the largest of which is 

Litllte Rock, or Arkapo'lis. 

5. Florida. Tliis is in the soutlf-west ; it is an old Spanii^ 
settlement, and recently purchased of that nation. Its chief town 
is St. Augustine. 

6. District of Columbia. This is a territory of 100 square 
milesj^aken from the states of Maryland and Virginia, and ap- 
p^priated to the national government. 

7. The chief towns are Washington, Georgetown, and Alexan- 

dria. The Capitol is at Washington, And congress has assembM 
there since the year 1800. ’ 
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cuous from almost every part of tlie city plot. 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

What is said of the tcrritoi iea 9. IJoumd tlw- Floridas. 

2. vVmch the -.nost prt^inent 't 1 0. Wliut of the settlements ? 

3. BouMid Michig-an. 11. Lat. aiul long-. »'f St. Angu.'stine 1 

4. What of its soii^ &c. ? 12. W'hat of the Dist. of C olumbia 7 

5. Lat. and long-, of Detroit? 13. W'hcnce was it taken? 

6. Bound Arkansas. * 14. What the chief towns? 

7. What of px>d land, &c. ? 1.5. What of W'ashington ? 

8. Lat. and long-, of Arkapolis ? 1 G. Lat. and long, o/ that city ? 

[Lesson ,30.]/ Spanish America. 

1. This portion of the continent was lately claimed and govern- 
ed by the crown of Spain, 1)111 rct^ently tlie royal yoke has been 
rp,i>clcd, and a popi3lar government substituted. 

2. Chief Towns. Mexico, an ancient cityj Santa Fe, Vera 
Cruz, Chia'pa, Le'on, and many others. 

3. Mountainsi. The Cordilleras pervade the wliole country, 
the^eaks of which arc volcanoes and coVfered with Bnow. 

4. Rivers and Lakes. Jllje Rio Rrav'o and Collora'do rivers, 
and lake Chcpula, arc among the largest. 

5. Gulfs, Bays, and Capes. Gulf of Mexico, Campc'achy, Hon- 
duras, and Califor'niaj capeBlan'co and St. Lucas are the chief. 

6. Soil and Climate, The soil is the best in the world, grows 
the best grains and fruits, and •furnishes gold, silver, &c. ; and in 
the high land the climate is pure, but near the sea, unhealthy. 

7. Religion. Spaniards are genemlly Roman Catholics, and 
their priests in this country amass great wfjtilth. 

8. History. Cor'tez, a Spaiiiard of doubtful character, in 1521 
found the natives possessed of a vast and wealthy empire, with 
Mexico for their capital, and a population of mariy millions. 

9. To christianize these, that is, get tlieir gold, he used fire and 

rword ; he roasted their king upon a bed of burning coals, and 
exterminated 8,000,000 of unofifending people. The country is 
now in a state of i evolution. ^ 

Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. How is this country bound* 1 ? j 6. What are her gulfs and capes 1 

2. What is remarked of it ? j 7. What the soil and climate ? 

3. Find the chief towns. 8. What of tlie religion ? 

4. Trace out the mountains ? 9. What of the history ?^ 

5* What are the rivers ? 10. Cortez’s ostensible object ? 

(Lesson 31.) American islands. 

1. The American islands are numerous j they lie in aiyl around 
the gulf of Mexico, and are styled the West Indies. 

2. Cuba. This is the largest; it belongs to Spain ; its soil is rich 
and grows sugar and tobacco. Havana is the capital. 

3 Hay'ti was formerly a French island, but now belongs to the 
blaoKs, who were once slaves ; capitd, St. Domingo. 
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4. Jamai'ca. This belongs to the English, and is fruitful m 
sugar, rum, and» fruits. Kin fr s' ton is tlio capital. 

5. Porto Rico is another island of soilic (ixtent, and is rich in 
sugar, tobacco, &c. It belongs to Spain. (Capital, St. Johh’s. 

6. There are many other smaller isiands Avhieli are claimed, by 

the Europeans, and fyoni wliich every vestige of the prini^tiv^ 
population have been swept. . / • ' 

7. Productions, Coffc;c, cotton, rum, sugar, &c. and miiles of 
the several metals. The climate is w»rm and subject to tempests 
and diseases, 

• Questions on the above Lesson, 

1. Wliat the situation of these islands? 5. Porto-Jl ico and its capital ? 

2. Wllat of Cuba and its capital ? 6. 'rhcK)ther srnalb> islands ? * 

3. Hayti and its capital ? '7. The profflnclions, &c. 

4. Jamaica and its capital ? ^ 8. T’l^ix_course from New-Y ork 1 

SECTION VT. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

(J^jsson 1.) SOUTH AMERICA, 

1. South America is a groat peninsula ; it has been in ttie hai^ 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese for nearly 300 years. 

2. For the last ten years, the whole hits been in a state of revo- 
lution, and the Spanish yoke has been thrown off and republics 
instituted, but it is apprehended that the people want knowledge, 
virtue and patriotism to stistain them. 

3. At present it has the following divisions : Colombia in the 
north, Amazonia in the centre, Peru and Chili in the west, Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres in the east, and Patagonia in the south. 

4. Rivers and M(m^tains. The Amazon, La Plata, Oronoco 
rivers ; and the chain of the An'des a;re the chief. 

5. Bays^ CapeSj <J-c. Panam'a, All Saints, St. George bays; 
and St. Roque, llq;rn, and Blan'co capes. 

6. Islands and Lakes, Tri'nidad, Falk'land, Chi'Ioe and Terra 
del Fuego islands, and Titicaca lake are the principal. 

7. Soil and Climate. South America has-*inuc]i excellent soil 
and a salubrious climate; bujt some portions wh9lly the reverse. 

8. Productions. The producjlions are various and abimtlant, 
and the mines of gold and silver arc th^)cst hi the world. 

9. History. Pizar'ro, another Spanisn adventurer, with a few 
■^ desperate followers, landed in Peru, and by fraud and treachery 

massacred the uiioflending n^atives t^id pillaged the country. 

10. These Christian freebooters were followed by others armed 
with authority, and who, proft^ssing the zeal of apostles, soon finished 
the work of desolation ant^todk possession of the whole peninsula. 

_ • Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. bounded, and what said 1 6. Soil and climate ? 

2. Present state and divisions ? 7. What Ihc productions 1 

3. Its rivers and mountains ? 8. The first conquerors ^ 

4. Bays and capes ? 9. The second conquerors '? 

5. Islands and lakes ? 10. The course from Asia ? 
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(Lesson 2.) REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA. 

1. Tliis government hAs been formed since tlic commencement 
of thc^rcvolution, and it includes most of the country on the west, 
noT^th of the Amazon. 

thief Townfs. Quito, [K^'to] TruxiVlo, and Santa Fc de Po- 
the last is the seat of govcriiineiit. ^ 

3. To tlie 'east of «hose, oii, tlve'‘Atlantic, lie several small states, 
once owned by tlie Portuguese, J'ronch and SpanisK nations, and also 
thp division of Venezuela; the chief towns of which are Car'aceas, 
Cum'ana and Surinam. Purima is the chief lake, and the Oro- 
noco the largest river. 

4. Soil and ClimMc. Tlic soil is said to be good ; a great pay* of 
it is mountain(T..is and healthy, but the sea shore is low and sickly. 
The country is in an unsettled state, and new divisions, and 
owners, and arrangeniesus^ frequently f?ike place. 

QucMions on the above Leafion. 

1. What of the date of this republic ? 5, Soil and climate of this country ^ 

2. What are the chief towns? G. What is the state of the country 7 

3. What lies to the cast of it ? 7. What towii‘& arc mentioned ? 

4^ whom do they belong? 6. Whai lakes and rivers 7 

(Lesson 3.) AMAZONIA ANJ> FATAGONIA. 

1. The first of these lies in the centre of the country, and is very 
little known. It is inhabited by the tamed and nntamed natives, 
but claimed by Brazil. 

2. Soil and (Mmaic. The soil of this region is said to be asto- 
nishingly fertile, but the climate is unhcaltliy to all but the natives. 

3. Rivers. The Amazon, with its numerous branches, some of 

which equal the largest rivers of Europe, spread over the whole 
country. * 

4. Patagonia lies at the southern extremity of the jien insula, 
and is as little known as Amazonia. It also belongs to the natives, 
some of whom are said to be cannibal?. 

5. It is represented as a barren, cold, and rocky country, and 
•full of mountains, bpt no rivers ; a mere lodge for wild beasts. 

6. Still south of this lies the island Terra del Fuego^ which 
means the Land: of Fire. Betvweu' the two, runs the celebrated 
strait of Magellan, discovered by tiiat navigator in his first attempt 
round the world. 

Questions on the above Lesson, 

1. What is said of Amazouia? ^ J5. Wlmt cf Patagonia ? 

2. By whom inhabited ? 6. Who inhabits this country? 

3. What of the soil and climate 7 7. WThat the soil and climate 7 

4. What of the rivers, &c, 7 S./Vhjjt of the Land of Fire, dtc. ? 

(Lesson 4.) peru, 

1. Peru lies upon the great Pacific ocean, and is proverbiST^r 
its lofty ri*, 7 untains and rich mines. 

2. Chief Towns. Li ma is the capital, and once the richest city 
in\he new world; Truxillo'and Cu,s'co are old cities. 
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b. jSb'/Z a7id Jfuch of tJie coi^ry is broken, but the 

low land along* the sea shore is fertile. iThe climate is healthy, 
but subject to temptets, and has but little? rain. 

4. Rivers^ (f-c. Tie Amazon heads in this country; all thefofJier 
streams are small. 

25 . Mivcsj These are among tlie richest in the world, 
besides those of gold, &c. there are |^me of ^uicksillfer. 

i^iirstions on the above Lesson. 

1. Tlow is Peru boundf'<l 7 5. \’^hat of her ri?^rs7 

2. What is remarked of h<*r? 6. "VJ’hai of her mines, «S:c. ? 

3. What arc het lar^re towns 7 7. I.atitudc of I.ima? 

A \\T\...i ..„p rliniatc.7 8. Course from Ncw-York7 

(Lesson 5.) ^ 

1, ’i Jus is a long and narrow mngc of (»untry Tying along the 
coast of the Pacific, sontjj of Peru. 

2. Chief Towns. Saiitia'go is the capiflil; yj^lparaiso and Con- 
<*.cj)tion art* large' towns. 

IJ. ^^(nl and Cliviatr. The country along the sea shore is level 

and rich ; t.lu^ mountains are barren ; rain is scarce, but the cli- 

mate is agrt^(!able. * 

4. Rcmarlf. It is said* by travellers that an industrious ent6!‘- 
prising people would soon make this ®nc of the finest countries 
on tlie. globe. 

r». History. Cbili has thrown off the Spanish yoke, and estab- 
lished an independent rt'puldic, which has been acknowledged by 
the United States of America. 

Qne.^tions on the above Lesson. 

1. Ijfow is Chili bomidcd 7 5. Whnt is remarked of her 7 

2. VVhat is her situiuion 7 6. What of her history 7 

3. Wh.'d are her chief towifl 7 7. LatitudiJ of Santiago 7 

4. What arc her soil and climate? 8. ''Sfhat course from Civnton? 

(Lesson 6.) buenos ayres. 

1. This is a lovfty country ; its name means a Salubrious At- 

wxispherej it is also called *La Pla'ta, after the river which passes 
through it. ^ ^ 

2. Chief Towns. La Plata, Poto'si, La Paj', Santa Fe, and 

Buenos Ayres, which is the coital of the state, are amou^ the 
largest. « 

3. Rivers. The river of Plata, witHTits branches, pe?Tad^ the 
whole.coimtry. Some of these arc navigable several hundred miles. 

4. Soil, i^c. Limbs of the Andes pjiss througli the western sec- 
tion, but iij)on the rivers the*soil is food, and vegetation abundant. 

5. Mines. This country is rich in the precious metals, and 
might be easily made more » in the productions of the earth. 

0. H ist^y. This, with all the neighbouring states, has lately 
peliSid throiigh the ordeal of a revolution ; the agitations of which 
i;ave not yet wholly subsided. ^ 

7. The present form of government is republican, but there ajv 
pears to be too little virtue in the people to sustain popular insti- 
tutions. 
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Qu^ions on the above Les^/i, 

1. How is this country bobtiuled ? ( 6. What of h>)r sSil and climate? 

2. What is remarked of her 1 I 6. What of i^er mines 1 

3. N.xme her chief towns'? 7. Of her la 3 history 7 

4i- What are her rivers'? t j 8. Her prcssiit government? 

*, 1 , (Les^m 7.) brazil. 

T. Brazil lies to tJie east, ta washed by the Atlantic, and the 
river 'Amazon. It is a rich and powerful state, and, until lately, 
claimed by Poniigal. * 

2. Chief Towns.' St.* Sf¥has'tmn’s, St. Salvador, St. Paul’s, and 
Oliu'da, are tlie principal ; St. Sebastian’s is tlie largest. 

3. JRlvers. Tli^ Amazon, with its branches, and St. Franc'QCO, 
water the couiwry. ‘ . 

4. *Sb/7, ^c. A large nortion of Brazil is rich and flourishing, 
and vegetation comes t<3'%feat perfeclicfn. 

5. Oovcrnmeni. Brazil was foriiK'rly a province, and at- 
'wicued to the crown of I’ortugal ; but she lias recently been cre- 
ated an empire, and jiresents the first crown worn in the new 
world. 

^ Ariny and Navy. This young kmgdom culls into action a 
large' army and a growing navy, both of which have been re- 
cently employed in self defence. 

7. Mines. This kingdom lias several mi»c^s, which are rich; 
and the country produces diamonds, and other precious stones. 
Questions on the above Lesson. 

1. How is Brazil bounded? 6. What the soil, &c. ? 

2. What is said of this country ? 6. What the government? 

3. What arc the cli ief towns ? 7. What the army and navy ? 

4. What arc the rivers '? 8. What of the mines ? 


Promiscuous Questions, 

Tell the lat, and long-, of Lima. Romcalo Botany Bay, thence to Mo- 
Cluito, Cape Horn, Buenos Ayres. rocco. 

St. Sebastians, (/ape K^que, Mexico. Guinea to Cairo, thence to Bagdad. 
Mount Filias, Chimborazo, Mt. Tom. Mocha to Archangel, thence to Paris. 
Boston, Rutland, Concord, Hartford. iMacfrid to N. York, thence to Moravia. 
Albany, Trenton, Dover, Antiapolis. puadagascar to New Zealand, thence 
Philadelphia, Washinjfton. to Borneo. 

RichiUbnt^,' Columbus, St. Lottis. Mexico to Port Jackson, thence to 
Ncvi-Oi'ieafe, Mobile, Natchez. Iceland. 

Little Rock, Detroit, Portland. The Red Sea to Hudson’s Bay. 
Mount Waal^gton, Q.uebec. <. [Algiers to Patagonia and Java. 

Cape May, Blanco, St. Lucas. New-York to London and Sumatra. 

Tell the course from Japan to Fez. Boston to Liverpool and Ctuito. 
Canton to Owhyhec, thence to Lima. Baftirnd e to Amsterdam. 

Cape Good Hope to Cape Cod, thence, Washington to Constantinople. 

to Cape Fear. New-Orleans to Guinea. 

Egypt to Baltimore, thence to Mexico. Buenos Ayres to Tripoli. 

C. North k»l31asca, thence to Chiloe. Nankin to Petersburgh. 

Cape Horn to the Naze, thence to Charleston to Medina. 
^^ortugal.ibcncel^$o6ton,th^nce! London to Cape Farewell, 
to Chm^and AtMca. iRocky Mountains to Hecla. 
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